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The  birth  of  Internet  solutions 
created  in  your  image. 


Fujitsu  has  pioneered  many  of  the  technologies  that  are  now  powering 


the  Internet.  From  computers  to  microelectronics  to  fiber-optic 


communications.  Today  we’re  the  world's  third  largest  IT  services 


company* and  a  leading  IT  and  telecommunications  supplier.  With 


188,000  employees  and  more  than  500  companies  worldwide- 


including  Amdahl,  DMR  Consulting,  ICL,  Fujitsu  Network 


Communications,  and  @nifty,  one  of  the  world’s  leading  Internet 


Service  Providers.  Our  professionals  have  the  expertise  to  help  you 


overcome  nearly  every  business  challenge  imaginable.  And  the 


products  and  services  to  make  it  all  come  alive  in  a  unique  way  for  your 


business  and  your  customers. 


NO  TWO  EYES  SEE  THE  SAME  WORLD. 


Your  business  is  as  unique 


as  your  DNA,  which  is  why  at 


NO  TWO  BUSINESSES  ARE  IDENTICAL. 

AND  NOW  ONE  COMPANY  CREATES 
INTERNET  SOLUTIONS  UNIQUE  TO  YOU. 


Fujitsu,  a  $50  billion  global  provider  of  IT  and  telecommunications  solutions,  we  approach 


every  Internet  challenge  individually.  With  60,000  IT  service  and  support  professionals  and 


operations  in  over  100  countries,  no  matter  where  you  are,  we’re  right  at  your  side.  Observing 


your  business  from  your  perspective.  Understanding  your  objectives.  Responding  to  your 


customers.  And  selecting  from  our  complete  range  of  leading-edge  solutions  the  unique 


combination  that  will  deliver  tangible  business  results  for  your  business.  A  one-to-one  solution 


designed  specifically  for  you.  It’s  not  just  the  way  we  conduct  business.  It’s  in  our  genes. 

FUJITSU 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 

www.fujitsu.com 


•Source:  IDC,  December  1999.  Who  Will  be  Leading  the  Global  IT  Services  Industry  in  2000?:  A  Competitive  Analysis  by  Mauro  Peres,  Sophie  Janne  Mayo. 


For  more  information,  simply  visit  3com.com  or  call  888.906.3C0M  ext.  362. 
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3Com  Network  Telephony 

Free  your  company  from  phone  chaos  with  the  3Com  NBX*  1 00  Communication  System. 
Having  one  network  for  phones  and  PCs  makes  administration  easy.  Once  it’s  installed,  you 
can  quickly  move  people’s  offices,  wire  new  offices — even  move  your  entire  office  to  new 
offices.  Simply  plug  in  the  phone,  make  a  few  mouse  clicks  and  you’re  practically  done. 
No  hassles.  Just  voicemail  organized  onscreen,  and  more.  3Com.  Home.  Office.  Beyond. 
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Choosing  the  right  partner  can  mean  the  difference  between  winning  and  losing. 
Whether  it's  a  3-legged  race,  or  your  company's  B2B  future.  So  it's  no  surprise 
that  industry  powerhouses  like  CheMatch.com,  Dell  Computer  and  Sabre  have 
chosen  Ariba.  In  fact,  our  Ariba  B2B  Commerce  Platform™  has  helped  launch 
more  companies  into  the  new  economy  than  any  other  offering.  Want  a  proven 
leader?  Give  us  a  call  at  800-535-3471  or  visit  www.ariba.com/partner. 
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I  Love  Our  Consultant, 

but  Can  I  Trust  Him?  IOO 

I.T.  CONSULTING  Picking  IT  consultants  is  more  complex 
than  ever.  Online  models  promise  new  forms  of  help. 

You’d  be  wise  to  exercise  old-fashioned  due  diligence. 

By  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 

Hail  to  the  Chief... 

Information  Officer  n8 

COVER  STORY:  ELECTION  2000  Our  next  president,  whether  it’s 
George  W.  Bush  or  Albert  Gore  Jr.,  will  most  likely  appoint 
a  federal  CIO.  To  get  the  ball  rolling,  we  suggest  a  few 
good  men  and  one  good  woman  who  would  fit  the  bill. 

By  Elana  Varon 

All  the  Candidate’s  Men  130 

ELECTION  2000  In  the  crush  of  advisers  surrounding 
every  presidential  candidate,  only  a  few  are  admitted  to 
the  inner  circle.  Here  are  the  IT  advocates  who  will  have 
the  next  president’s  ear.  By  Elana  Varon 


.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.  Senior  VP  and  CIO  Frank  Pollard  148 


Restoration  Hard  (and  software  148 

I.T.  TURNAROUNDS  How  two  brand  names  from 
generations  past,  TWA  and  Allstate,  are  using  IT  initiatives 
to  renovate  their  businesses.  By  Tracy  Mayor 

Apps  of  Steel  164 

B2B  E-COMMERCE  The  founders  of  e-Steel  needed  to 
forge  a  strong  IT  foundation  to  make  the  promise  of  B2B 
work  in  the  real  world.  By  Beth  Stackpole 

How  Personal  Is  the 

Personal  Computer?  184 

RISK  MANAGEMENT  Today  it’s  Napster,  tomorrow  it’s 
anybody’s  guess.  Make  sure  employees  know  that  come 
what  may,  company  computers  are  governed  by  company 
rules.  By  Lee  Pender 
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Any  Data 

warehouse  is  only 

As  Good  As  The 
Brains  Behind  II. 


With  the  demand  for  ware¬ 
housing  skyrocketing, 
you’re  juggling  immediate 
eBusiness  needs  while 
creating  an  environment  that 
can  scale  for  future  growth. 

DecisionBase™  is  a  complete 
software  suite  that  gives  you 
CA’s  smartest  technologies 
for  designing,  deploying, 
managing,  and  leveraging 
your  warehouse  and  other 
eBusiness  applications.  Its 
foundation  is  the  industry¬ 
leading  PLATINUM®  Repository, 
ensuring  a  central,  shared  source  of  metadata  for  rapid  deploy¬ 
ment  and  better  management  of  your  warehouse  and  eBusiness 

applications. 

What’s  more, 
DecisionBase  exploits 
CA’s  patented,  self¬ 
learning  Neugents™  to 
mine  complex  data 
patterns,  predict  busi¬ 
ness  problems,  and 
suggest  courses  of 
action.  Now,  you  can 


capitalize  on  opportunities 
before  they  happen  —  a 
huge  competitive  advantage. 

DecisionBase  also  pro¬ 
vides  everything  you  need 
to  help  your  knowledge 
workers  make  faster,  better 
business  decisions  —  from 
interactive  Bl  dashboards  to 
advanced  visualization  and 
portal  technology.  Plus,  our 
CA  Services™  team  has 
the  resources,  knowledge, 
and  experience  you  need 
to  succeed. 

Remember  the  name:  DecisionBase  from  CA.  It’s  the  indus¬ 
try’s  most  intelligent  solution  for  building  your  warehouse  now. 
Building  it  right.  And,  best  of  all,  building  it  smart. 

Call  1-800-890-7528  lor  more  information  on 
DecisionBase.  or  visit  www.ca.com/decisionbase 

- \ 

Call  us  today  to  receive  a  FREE  copy  of  the  White 
Paper,  “Putting  Metadata  to  Work  in  the  Warehouse,” 
sponsored  by  Computer  Associates  and  published 
by  techguide.com.  Mention  ad  code:  AD  DW  0153  Dl 
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Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


DecisionBase 

Intelligent  Answers  Here 


©2000  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  1 1 749  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 
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Cruise  the  halls  of  freedom  with 
abandon.  You  now  have  the 
license  to  do  what  you  want, 
where  you  want,  and  when  you 


want.  Because  work  is  what  you  do,  not  who 
you  are.  And  your  rite  of  passage  is  the  new 
Toshiba  Portege ®  3480CT  portable,  with 
600MHz  of  power  unleashed  by  the  Mobile 


Toshiba  recommends  Microsoft ®  Windows ®  2000  Professional  for  business. 

©2000  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems.  Inc.  Port6g6  is  a  registered  trademark  and  choose  freedom  is  a  trademark  of  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Into 


Pentium®  III  processor  featuring  Intel ®  SpeedStep™ 
technology.  Come  and  go  with  a  newfound 
freedom  that  fits  neatly  within  your  hands.  At 
3.4  lbs.  and  less  than  1"  thin,  this  ultraportable 


allows  you  to  really  move  and  shake.  It’s 
technology  that  allows  you  to  leave  the 
building.  It’s  technology  that  sets  you  free. 
Visit  toshiba.com  or  call  1-800 -TOSH  I  BA 


choose  freedom " 

TOSHIBA 


-edStep  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  specifications  and  availability  are  subject  to  change.  Licensed  operating  system  installed  All  rights  reserved 
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Weathering  the  Storm  194 

CONTINGENCY  PLANNING  Kodak  has  been  developing  a 
business  continuity  program  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Now  it’s  time  to  move  on  that  knowledge. 

By  Sarah  D.  Scalet 

Something  for  Nothing  208 

INTERVIEW:  ERIC  VON  HIPPEL  AND  KARIM  LAKHANI  Using 
free  and  readily  available  open-source  software  can  help 
unleash  innovation  in  your  company.  By  James  Barron 

The  Road  Less  Traveled  216 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  A  rural  community  grabbed 
the  attention  of  the  telecommunications  industry  and  in 
the  process  took  an  important  step  toward  crossing  the 
digital  divide.  By  Louise  Picket 

Ratings  Game  231 

CASE  FILE:  VALUE  PROPOSITION  Function  point 
analysis  is  helping  Nielsen  Media  manage  its  out¬ 
sourcing  relationship.  By  Bill  Roberts 


Brett  McDowell,  acting  director  of  information  and  media  technology  at 
the  Massachusetts  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  216 


Hire  Outside  the  Box  238 

I.T.  STAFFING  As  the  staffing  crisis  continues,  CIOs 
need  to  find  qualified  IT  workers  outside  of  traditional 
circles.  By  Daintry  Duffy 


Sequoia  High  School,  Redwood  City,  Calif.  258 


Objets  d’lT  248 

NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS  The  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art’s  CIO  uses  IT  and  his  passion  for  art  to 
modernize  a  venerable  institution  and  create  new 
connections  to  customers.  By  Matt  Villano 

Wired  Times  @  Sequoia  High  258 

EDUCATION  Silicon  Valley  technology  titans  are  finally 
doing  their  bit  to  close  the  digital  divide.  But  are 
they  doing  enough?  By  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 
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Viruses.  Crashes.  Hackers.  Failures.  Only  VERITAS  gives  you  the  power  to  bounce  back  to  full  business  productivity 
so  quickly  and  completely. 

VERITAS  Disaster  Recovery  Solutions.  Innovative,  comprehensive  and  easy  to  use.  Scalable  from  desktops  to  data 
centers,  across  all  major  operating  environments.  VERITAS  helps  prevent  data  loss  -  and  provides  recovery  if  it 
happens.  In  business,  it’s  only  a  disaster  if  you’re  not  prepared.  With  VERITAS,  The  Data  Availability  Company 
you’re  prepared  for  anything. 

For  more  information  on  VERITAS  Disaster  Recovery  Solutions  visit  www.veritas.com/us/products/dr/. 
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What  if  you  were 
absolutely  right? 
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brand 
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Suddenly  the  leading  edge  of  e-business  is  a 
k\)le  much  more  comfortable  place  to  be. 

No  matter  how  many  customers  you  attract. 

The  dependence  on  web  applications  has  grown 
beyond  anything  imagined  only  a  few  years  ago. 
But  failed  transactions  mean  more  than  lost 
sales.  They  mean  lost  customers  and 
a  damaged  brand  reputation. 

Web  Applications  Management. 
That's  what  is  needed.  And  the  first  company 
to  offer  a  total  enterprise  solution  in  this  vital 
new  field,  with  no  retrofitting  of  your  systems, 

is  Tonic. 

The  ability  to  load-test  and  perform  integrity 
assessments  before  systems  go  live. 
As  well  as  perform  on-going  monitoring. 
Make  the  e-world  far  less  daunting. 

Even  predictable. 

Up  and  running  in  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use, 
yet  with  the  scalability  to  simulate  millions, 
not  just  thousands,  of  simultaneous  users. 

That's  Tonic.  And  that's  better. 

www.tonic.com 


TONIC 


TM 


Guaranteeing  Your  Net  Works. 
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NEW  ECONOMY  You  won’t  make 
the  kind  of  margins  on  the  Internet  that 
you  thought  you  would.  Get  used  to  it. 
By  Stan  Liebowitz 

Team  Effort  64 

ASK  THE  EXPERT  Everything  you 
need  to  know  about  achieving  business- 
IT  alignment. 

Rules  to  Surf  By  70 
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Internet  Age.  By  Garry  Mathiason 
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Clarkston  Group,  we 


So  whether  you 
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olutions  or  CRM  solution 


innovative  wirele; 


eed  with  speed,  direction  and  accuracy.  It’s  our  strategic  consulting 


way  of  helping  you 


ritical  decision-making 


opportunity:  www.clarkstongroup.com  or  800-652-4^ 
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Opinion  Online 

Choosing  the  Right  PDA 

ANALYST  CORNER  Many  businesses  are  tempted  to 
make  PDAs  standard  hardware  for  their  workforce. 
Giga  Senior  Analyst  Kenneth  Smiley  talks  about  how 
to  do  it  right. 

www.cio.comlanalystl090100_giga.html 

Are  CIOs  to  Blame  for  Bad  Software? 

SOUND  OFF  In  an  effort  to  downplay  failed  projects 
and  wasted  resources,  CIOs  too  often  remain  silent 
about  the  vendors  who  let  them  down.  Do  they  per¬ 
petuate  the  worst  practices  of  the  software  industry? 
Are  CIOs  to  blame  for  bad  software?  Tell  us  what 
you  think,  comment. cio.com/sound.cfm? ID -61 

Dirty  Data 

ASK  THE  EXPERT  Have  a  question  about  maintaining 
the  quality  of  your  data?  Mark  Atkins,  president  and 
CEO  of  Boston-based  Vality  Technology  will  be  avail¬ 
able  through  October  3 1  to  offer  advice  on  how  com¬ 
panies  can  ensure  the  integrity  of  their  data. 
www.  do.  com / Cl  O/ 'expert 


And  Don’t  Miss: 

Where  are  they  now? 

MOVERS  AND  SHAKERS  Find  out  in  Movers  and 
Shakers,  C/O’ s  constantly  updated  listing  of  execu¬ 
tive  job  swaps.  www.cio.comlCIOImovers.html 

Numbers  that  Count 

WEB  METRICS  A  new  study  by  IDC  predicts  that  the 
number  of  U.S.  Internet  users  age  55  and  up  will  more 
than  triple  from  11.1  million  in  1999  to  34.1  million 
by  2004.  Those  and  more  numbers  to  live  by. 
www2  .do.  comhvebbusiness/metrics 


NEW  THIS 


MONTH 


ALWAYS  FRESH 
Get  in  on  outsourcing 
discussions  in  the  CIO 
Connection.  Your  dealings 
with  consultants  and  vendors 
can  make  or  break  your 
career.  Get  advice  from  your 
peers  before  you  commit. 
Join  our  discussion  about 
the  perils  of  outsourcing. 
216.167. 56.144/connect.html 


U 


The  killer  app  for  the 
wireless  Web  is  voice, 
and  the  second  killer  app 
is  messaging.  Everything 
beyond  that  is  going  to 


be  niche. 


55 


-Mark  Zohar,  research  director 
at  Forrester  Research  talks 
about  the  future  of  wireless. 
www.do.com/radio 
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AS  TECH 

N  O  L  O  G  Y  , 

CONTROL  MAY  BE  YOUR  MOST  VALUABLE  ASSET. 


All  that  technology  has  done,  it  can  undo  in  an  instant.  Which  is  why  nearly  all  the  Fortune  500® 
rely  on  us  to  survive— and  thrive— in  today’s  ever-changing,  unpredictable  environment. 


We  are  BMC  Software.  The  world’s  leading  provider  of  e-business  systems  management  solutions. 
Software  that  keeps  your  business-critical  applications  up  and  running  around  the  clock.  We  offer  the 
fastest  implementation  of  the  most  comprehensive  e-business  management  systems.  And  our  exclusive 
OnSite™  program  is  your  seal  of  assurance  that  your  e-business  will  be  online,  all  the  time. 


For  more  information,  visit  us  at  www.bmc.com.  We’ll  be  there. 
We’re  always  there. 


<bmcsoftware 

Assuring  Business  Availability  “ 


BMC  Software  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  BMC  Software,  BMC  Software  OnSite,  the  BMC  Software  logos,  and  ail  other  BMC  Software  product  or  service  names  are  registered 
trademarks  or  trademarks  of  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  belong  to  their  respective  companies.  ©2000  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


THE  CABAN 
INTERRUPTS  THIS  V  iCA  HON 

TO  SAY,  “ITS  YOU.” 

The  corporate  counsel  is  really,  really  sorry. 

“I  hate  to  bother  you  with  this,”  he  says, 

“but  we  really  need  some  transaction 
records,  and  IT  says  there’s  a  problem.” 

Six  cell  calls  later,  an  IT  guy  says  there’s 
a  problem:  there  are  no  transaction  records. 

“We  used  to  do  backups  at  night,”  he  says. 

“Now  on  the  Internet,  there  is  no  night. 

And  no  good  time  to  do  it.”  The  good  news: 
seat  31 B  on  the  red-eye  is  available. 

THAT’S  WHEN  IT  HITS  YOU.  YOU  ARE  SO  READY  FOR  =  ==  ==== 


It  used  to  take  about  6  hours  to  back  up  100  gigabytes  of  data.  Could  you  afford  that 
Storage  Area  Network  backup  solution  is  up  to  20  times  faster  than  that,  so  you 
everything  is  now  backed  up  on  Internet  time.  On  the  Web,  you’re  only  as  good  as 

downtime?  An  IBM 

don’t  have  to  wait— 
your  infrastructure. 

MiijjpK 

j 

1  800  426  7777  ask  for  SANs  ibm.com/e-business/infrastructure/sans 

(©business  infrastructure 

IBM,  the  e-business  logo  and  That's  when  it  hits  you.  You  are  so  ready  for  IBM  are  registered  trademarks, 
trademarks  or  service  marks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©2000  IBM  Corporation. 


From  the  Editor 

lundberg@cio.com 


Cast  Your  Vote 

Do  you  think  our  nation  needs  a  CIO?  We  do,  and  in  “Hail 
to  the  Chief... Information  Officer,”  on  Page  118,  Senior 
Writer  Elana  Varon  presents  not  only  our  rationale  but  five 
likely  candidates.  After  you  read  Elana’s  article,  come  to 
our  site  and  cast  your  vote  (www.cio.com/printlinks) . 

This  month,  we’re  inaugurating  three  new  regular  fea¬ 
tures  in  CIO.  In  this  issue  (and  in  every  issue  of  the  15th 
of  the  month),  you’ll  find  Hot  Seat:  Hiring,  Firing, 
Inspiring,  a  new  section  about  management  and  leader¬ 
ship  (see  Page  84).  We  open  with  a  short  feature  profiling 
one  company’s  experience  dealing  with  a  particular  man¬ 
agement  challenge.  We’ll  include  interviews,  columns  and 
tips  for  attracting,  motivating  and  rewarding  the  people 
you  depend  on.  Beginning  in  January,  the  section  will  be 
produced  by  C/O’ s  new  management  editor,  Edward 
Prewitt,  whose  credentials  include  writing  for  Fortune  and 
the  Harvard  Management  Update,  as  well  as  editing 
Northeastern  University’s  alumni  magazine.  Ed  will  also 
edit  the  Leadership  and  Management  Research  Center  on 
our  website  (www.cio.com/forums/leadersbip).  To  make 
the  section  as  practical  and  relevant  as  possible,  he  needs 
to  hear  from  you.  Send  your  ideas  and  questions  to 
eprewitt@cio.com. 


LifeScience:  Work,  Play  and  Other  Stuff,  on  Page  286, 
recognizes  that  you,  our  readers,  have  lives  outside  the  office. 
In  every  issue,  editors  Lafe  Low  and  Sara  Shay  will  cover  per¬ 
sonal  finance,  business  etiquette,  travel,  leisure,  sports,  stress 
management — you  name  it.  Want  to  help  Lafe  and  Sara  hit 
the  right  topics?  Send  your  thoughts  to  lifescience@cio.com. 

On  the  first  of  the  month  (alternating  with  Hot  Seat), 
look  for  Passport:  Doing  Business  Globally  (Passport 
debuted  in  the  Oct.  1  issue).  We’ll  spotlight  global  business 
best  practices  and  bring  you  news  about  international  devel¬ 
opments  that  could  affect  your  business.  We’ll  interview 
CIOs  from  around  the  world  to  bring  you  fresh  perspectives 
and  help  you  avoid  cultural  faux  pas  that  could  make  your 
job  more  difficult.  Is  there  a  part  of  the  world  you’d  like  us 
to  look  at?  A  global  company  you  want  to  learn  about?  Let 
us  know  at  passport@cio.com. 

Besides  the  fact  that  these  topics  are  important  to  you,  we 
created  these  new  sections  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  find 
what  you  need  in  our  growing  magazine.  We  know  you  can’t 
read  everything,  so  even  in  the  feature  well  we  provide  a  mix 
of  stories  that  are  variously  urgent,  practical,  interesting  or 
offbeat.  Let  me  know  how  we’re  doing. 
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Optical  IP  Networks 


Introducing  Yipes,  a  managed  optical  IP  service  provider  that  will  change  the  way  you  look 
at  bandwidth.  Our  gigabit  IP-over-fiber  network  allows  you  to  choose  the  bandwidth  that’s  right  for 
your  business,  up  to  1  Gbps  in  1  Mbps  increments.  And  since  the  Yipes  network  is  IP  and  Ethernet 
throughout,  you  won’t  need  new  equipment  to  tap  into  its  robust  bandwidth.  So  you  can  double  your 
bandwidth  for  about  80%  of  your  current  cost.  Scalable,  secure  and  super  fast.  That’s  the  Yipes  network. 
Want  to  see  some  flag-waving?  Check  out  www.yipes.com  or  call  877-740-6600. 


©  2000  Yipes  Comma! 


JDEDWARDS 


APPOINT  YOURSELF 


Let's  talk  about  freedom  to  collaborate.  That’s  what  we  stand  for  at  J.D.  Edwards.  Here's  how  we  can  help:  We  offer  software 
to  automate  your  core  business  processes  and  extend  them  outside  your  enterprise.  We  do  this  by  integrating  a  wide 
range  of  our  own  proven  solutions,  plus  hot,  new  e-commerce  applications  from  our  growing  lineup  of  software  partners 
So  now,  you  can  build  a  collaborative  network  that  brings  together  any  customer,  any  supplier  and  any  partner.  Regardless 
of  which  software  they’re  running.  You  get  a  solution  that's  open  to  the  future,  open  to  partners  and  open  to  the  genius 
of  many  software  suppliers.  We  call  it  The  Freedom  to  Choose.  The  Power  to  Share.  It’s  what  makes  us  the  leader  in  agile, 
collaborative  solutions  for  the  Internet  Economy.  Interested?  Visit  us  at  www.jdedwards.com/freedom 


THE  FREEDOM  TO  CHOOSE.  THE  POWER  TO  SHARE. 
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Reader  Feedback 


EDUCATION  FIRST:  THE  RESPONSES  POUR  IN 

While  I  generally  agree  with  your  publisher’s  column  [“Education  First,"  July  1,  2000],  I 
take  issue  with  his  basic  assumptions.  First,  to  the  extent  that  a  high-tech  (or  any  edu¬ 
cated)  worker's  native  country  does  not  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  contribute  or  grow,  I 
do  not  consider  that  person’s  migration  to  another  country  a  brain  drain.  Until  countries 
like  India  (where  I  was  born  and  raised)  change  their  socialistic  economic  environment, 
keeping  brains  there  will  not  help  anyone.  While  it  is  well  known  that  close  to  one-third  of 
all  Internet  startups  in  the  United  States  have  an  Indian  as  a  cofounder,  can  you  seriously 
contend  that  had  all  these  Indians  stayed  at  home,  they  would  be  doing  something  similar 
there?  I  know  that  in  my  case  I  would  not. 


The  second  issue  I  have  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  is  the  assumption  that  high-tech 
workers  do  not  have  a  long-term  com¬ 
mitment  to  their  adopted  country.  Not 
only  is  this  statement  not  supported  by 
any  objective  evidence,  but  it  ignores 
the  different  ways  in  which  immigrants 
have  changed  the  landscape  of  the 
United  States  today.  If  nothing  else,  they 
have  reintroduced  the  bedrock  princi¬ 
ples  of  family  values  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  education.  Just  look  at  whose 
children  are  winning  the  spelling  bees 
and  science  competitions. 

Even  if  I  were  to  accept  your  asser¬ 
tion  that  migrant  workers  do  not 
develop  ties  to  their  host  countries,  it 
is  not  clear  to  me  what  harm  that  does. 
At  the  very  least,  it  exposes  a  Eurocen¬ 
tric  or  nativist  population  to  different 
communities  and  cultures. 

Girish  Nadkarni 
President  and  CEO 
vSimplify 
Stamford,  Conn. 
gnadkarni@vsimplify.  com 

As  an  Asian  employed  in  the  high-tech 
industry  in  America,  I  appreciate  the 
tremendous  opportunities  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth  available  in  this  country. 
However,  the  statistics  that  you  refer 


Opinion  From  the  Publisher 


Education  First 


to — 600,000  vacant  high-tech  jobs  in 
America — glaringly  point  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  need  to  fill  those  positions  to  keep 
the  American  economy  booming.  In 
this  respect  I  believe  that  immigrant 
workers  are  required  to  fuel  the  current 
growth  in  the  high-tech  industry  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  this  growth  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  demand  for  more  high-tech 
professionals.  In  this  way  I  see  foreign 
workers  creating  more  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  Americans. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  I  do 
not  feel  that  Asia  is  completely  losing 
out  when  Asian  citizens  leave  their 
countries  in  search  of  high-tech  educa¬ 


tion  or  careers  in  the  West. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  high-tech 
industries  in  some  Asian  countries  are 
doing  well  because  of  collaboration 
with  Western  corporations.  So  I  do  see 
the  Western  world  contributing  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  building  the  high-tech  indus¬ 
tries  (hence  contributing  to  economic 
growth)  in  Asian  countries.  Hundreds 
of  American  companies  collaborate 
with  Asian  companies  for  mutual  ben¬ 
efit.  Asians  who  come  to  America  for 
university  education  and  careers  often 
set  up  corporations  and  educational 
institutions  in  Asia  to  benefit  Asian  cit¬ 
izens.  Asian  professionals  who  are  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  United  States  or  those  who 
have  worked  in  the  Western  world  are 
best  qualified  to  do  business  with 
American  corporations. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  many  trade-offs 
for  both  the  Western  world  and  the 
Asian  countries,  some  that  may  hurt 
nationalistic  interests  in  the  short  run. 
But  in  the  long  run,  this  process  of 
allowing  foreign  high-tech  professionals 
to  work  in  America  and  other  Western 
countries  undoubtedly  contributes  to 
unparalleled  gains  for  both  worlds. 

Madhu  Sarkar 
Denver 
msarkar@du.edu 

Education  alone  is  not  enough.  You 
make  a  good  point  that  we  need  qual¬ 
ified  IS  professionals  to  be  instructors, 
but  we  also  need  appropriate  students 
to  receive  the  education  and  a  good 
solid  curriculum  for  the  instructors  to 
teach.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
applicants  who  have  gone  to  “com¬ 
puter  school”  because  “there’s  gold  in 
them  thar  hills,”  and  they  may  even 
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WHY  FINNAIR  IS  GOING  WITH  OUR  E-BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS 


LONG  HAUL 


When  Finland's  national  airline  was 
looking  to  lift  long-distance  cargo  sales, 
it  looked  to  e-business  technology.  And 
that  meant  Unisys.  Our  solution?  The 
Unisys  e-@ction  Internet  Commerce 
Enabler:  A  unique  application  that 
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allows  Finnair's  partners  and  clients  to 
place  orders  and  track  cargo  status  and 
location  via  the  Internet.  What 's  more,  we 
integrated  this  e-business  solution  into 
Finnair's  existing  systems.  So  the  airline's 
Web-enabled  cargo  operation  could  be 
up  and  flying  quickly  and  economically. 
All  of  which  puts  Finnair  miles  ahead  of 
the  competition.  But  that's  what  you'd 
expect  from  the  people  who  are  always 
ready  to  go  the  distance  for  their  clients. 
www.unisys.com 


UNISYS 


1— | 
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©2000  Unisys  Corporation  Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark  and  emotion  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation 
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have  certifications  to  show  for  it,  but 
they  have  no  real  aptitude  for  the  field. 

I  believe  we  should  test  for  aptitude 
early,  teach  them  young  and  start  at  the 
beginning.  Make  them  start  with 
understanding  a  process  and  docu¬ 
menting  it  in  a  flowchart,  then  writing 
and  debugging  the  program  using 
third-generation  languages  like  Basic 


CIOS  LEADING  THE  WAY 

I  enjoyed  Eric  Goldfarb’s  opinion  col¬ 
umn,  “The  CIO  as  Coach”  [July  15, 
2000].  He  hit  every  nail  on  the  head 
without  missing  a  beat. 

As  a  partner  in  a  Big  Six  consul¬ 
tancy,  I  run  into  many  CEOs  who  need 
nothing  more  than  clearheaded  lead¬ 
ership  in  their  IS  departments.  I  think 


I  run  into  many  CEOs  who  need  nothing  more  than 
clearheaded  leadership  in  their  IS  departments. 


(not  Visual),  Fortran  and  Cobol.  Force 
them  to  understand  “if-then”  logic  and 
problem  analysis.  Make  them  write 
and  understand  command  scripts.  Let 
them  work  up  to  Pascal  and  C. 

For  those  interested  in  a  program¬ 
ming  career,  assembly  language  would 
not  be  a  bad  idea.  Then  teach  the  more 
advanced  programming  tools. 

A  solid  networking  education  would 
continue  the  basic  curriculum  with 
more  primitive  communication  models 
like  RS-232,  then  work  up  to  current 
networking  technologies  like  Ethernet, 
TCP/IP,  frame  relay  and  xDSL.  While 
a  person  can  be  taught  to  program  a 
router  without  fully  understanding  the 
OSI  layers,  diagnosing  and  fixing  prob¬ 
lems  would  be  mighty  challenging. 

Perhaps  aptitude  testing  would  be 
unnecessary.  Students  who  are  ill  suited 
to  information  systems  would  not  be 
able  to  complete  a  well-structured  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Only  with  a  solid  foundation  of 
basics  will  our  fledgling  IS  professionals 
understand  what’s  going  on  behind  the 
scenes  when  working  with  IT  and 
therefore  be  truly  beneficial  to  the 
industry. 

Scott  B.  Hutchinson 

Information  Systems  Manager 
Martinez,  Calif. 


Goldfarb  says  it  best:  “The  CIO  needs 
to  lead  the  business  to  the  end  results.” 
I  have  seen  too  many  IT  executives  get 
swept  away  by  the  bells  and  whistles 
of  a  good  sales  presentation,  end  user 
rants  and  raves,  or  a  new  technology, 
without  a  firm  understanding  of  how 
they  will  help  the  business  make  money. 

Goldfarb’s  advice — that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  great  leadership  and  com¬ 
mon  sense — serves  as  a  kick  in  the  pants. 

Carol  Sliwa 
Principal 
Deloitte  Consulting 
New  York  City 

PONDERING  COGITATION 

I  disagree  with  what  Tom  Davenport 
had  to  say  in  his  column  “The  Other 
Digital  Divide”  [July  1,  2000]. 

The  world  is  full  of  what  he  calls 
e-managers — people  who  think  up  new 
and  inventive  business  ideas  with  no 
idea  of  how  to  build,  deliver  or  main¬ 
tain  them,  without  caring  if  they’ll  ever 
generate  reasonable  ROI.  These  e-man¬ 
agers  are  the  dreamers  who  convinced 
venture  capitalists  in  the  March  1999 
through  February  2000  period  to  invest 
billions  in  companies  that  were  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  ideas — resulting  in  the 
recent  Net  stock  failures  by  companies 


with  no  hope  of  generating  real  rev¬ 
enue.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  report 
I’d  expect  from  those  who  sit  around 
and  cogitate  at  Andersen  Consulting 
because  they’ve  never  built  a  large-scale 
enterprise  that  had  to  be  responsible  for 
delivering  top-quality  service  of  real 
products  to  real  customers  day  in  and 
day  out. 

We  don’t  need  any  more  cogitaters; 
there  are  plenty  of  those  already.  We 
need  people  who  build  real  products 
and  deliver  real  service.  I  get  many 
calls  every  week  from  retained  recruit¬ 
ing  companies  because  their  clients’ 
biggest  hurdle  is  the  inability  to  build 
teams  that  can  actually  get  a  product 
out  so  that  it  can  generate  revenue.  I 
recommend  that  Mr.  Davenport 
expand  his  research  before  commit¬ 
ting  to  a  position. 

Jonathan  Harber 

Senior  Vice  President  and 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
FundsXpress  Financial  Network 
Austin,  Texas 
jharber@fundsexpress.  com 

Columnist  Tom  Davenport  replies:  I 
never  wrote  that  e-managers  don’t 
have  to  be  able  to  “build  real  products 
and  deliver  real  services.”  In  fact,  I 
said  that  they  often  have  operations 
experience,  which  sounds  suspiciously 
like  building  products  and  delivering 
services. 

As  for  the  contention  that  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  cogitate  no  longer  matters  in  the 
current  economy,  I  certainly  hope  Mr. 
Harber  is  incorrect.  Hard  work  with¬ 
out  cogitation  is  nothing  but  physical 
drudgery,  which  isn’t  what  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury  is  supposed  to  be  about. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 
to  letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity. 
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The  experts  who  brought  you  1,000,000  hours  MTBF  UPS  reliability  have  found  a 
way  to  reduce  the  price  you’d  expect  to  pay  for  a  small-scale  UPS  by  up  to  20  percent. 
How  do  we  do  it?  It's  simple  -  we  allow  you  to  buy  manufacturer-direct  through  the  Liebert  website. 


And  while  the  pricetag  is  low,  the  quality  is  not.  The  expertise  that  has  made  Liebert  an  industry  leader  in 
3-phase  power  protection  for  over  30  years  has  been  engineered  into  our  300-2200  VA  PowerSure  UPSs.  You 
can  get  a  full-featured  UPS,  with  12  minutes  back-up  battery  at  typical  load,  buck  and  boost  voltage  circuit, 
and  multiple  outlets  for  clustered  equipment.  You're  also  backed  by  Liebert’s  worldwide  support  and  service. 

That's  how  we  put  the  wow  in  each  PowerSure  UPS.  Visit  www.liebert.com  for  complete  product  specification 
and  ordering  information. 
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KEEPING  BUSINESS  IN  BUSINESS.® 


800-877-9222  dept.  PS3 


www.ps3.liebert.com 


info@liebert.com 


*  2000  Liebert  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved  throughout  the  world.  Specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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INTRODUCING  THE 

SECURITY 
DUILT  ON  THE 

"ONE  SIZE 


It’s  called  Symantec  Enterprise  Security.  A  flexible,  confining,  so  you  can  construct  the  solution  that’s  * 


modular  solution  for  everyone  who  recognizes  right  for  you.  We’ll  help  assess  your  security  needs 
that  enterprise  security  isn’t  an  expense,  it’s  an  and  let  you  choose  from  among  our  best-of-  Ui 


investment  in  your  future. 
Symantec  Enterprise  Security 
is  comprehensive,  without  being 


Call  us  today  at  800-745-6054,  or  visit 
www.symantec.com/enterprise-security 

for  more  information  or  to  speak  to  a  sales  representative  now. 


breed,  multi-platform  Internet  i 


$ 


co 


security  products.  Along  with 
our  world-class  professional  loi; 


FIRST  ENTERPRISE 
SOLUTION 
PRINCIPLE  THAT 

FITS  none; 


services  and  support,  you’ll  also  have  access  to  intrusion  prevention  products  assess,  monitor  and 
Symantec’s  security  partners,  and  to  the  Digital  enforce  predetermined  security  levels.  So  critical 
Immune  System^  our  unique  technology  for  detect-  business  and  e-commerce  assets  stay  secure.  With 


ing,  defining  and  curing  viruses.  Symantec’s 


Symantec  Enterprise  Security  you’ll  have  the  tech¬ 


content-filtering  products  let  you 
manage  Internet  usage.  Finally,  our 


nology  and  the  confidence  you  need 
to  do  business  in  a  connected  world. 


Symantec  and  the  Symantec  logo  are  U.S.  registered  trademarks,  and  Digital  Immune  System  is  a  trademark  of  Symantec  Corporation.  ©2000  Symantec  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Ideas  take  wing  wi  th  Novell  and  IBM. 


Flight  ready.  That's  the  kind  of  solution  you  need  to  power  your  e-Business  strategy  in  the  Net 
economy.  It's  simple.  You  need  compatibility  with  your  current  IT  infrastructure. 
You  need  reliable  solutions  that  install  and  integrate  smoothly.  And  you  need  to 
know  where  to  get  plug-and-play  solutions  that  will  accelerate  your  e-Business 
transformation. 

For  starters,  look  for  solutions  that  are  Novell®  Directory-Enabled  and  IBM  Netfinity 
ServerProven".  They  are  the  marks  of  a  Net  tested  and  proven  solution  for  Novell 
NDS®  eDirectory"  and  IBM®  Netfinity®  servers.  And  it's  the  simplest  way  to  enable  yourself.  Find 
proven  and  enabled  solutions  that  will  unite  your  Net  at:  http://developer.novell.com/enabled. 
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I  demand  constant  attention 
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Technology  is  as  unpredictable  as  a  child.  You  can’t  ignore  it-  it’s  essential  to  the  survival  of  your  business, 


which  you  can’t  ignore  either.  So  we  recommend  a  partnership.  With  us.  Comdisco.  We  have  30  years 


of  expertise.  And  you  have  a  business  to  run.  www.comdisco.com.  Delivering  the  promise  of  technology. 
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Taking  Libertease 


By  Angela  Genusa 

THAT  GIANT  sucking  sound  H.  Ross 
Perot  introduced  us  to  in  1992  is  back  (and 
it’s  not  just  the  din  of  more  dotcoms  going 
belly  up.  Today  it’s  more  likely  the  sound 
of  political  trivia  buffs  sucking  the  oxygen 
from  the  room  as  they  gasp  in  disbelief  at 
game-show  contestants  who  blow  $100 
questions  like,  “Who’s  buried  in  Grant’s 
tomb?”  Or  at  passersby,  accosted  by 
Tonight  Show  host  Jay  Leno,  who  strug¬ 
gle  in  vain  to  name  the  current  Democratic 
presidential  candidate  even  when  given 


hints  like  “It  rhymes  with  ‘bore.’  ” 

Political  cognoscenti,  use  a  lifeline. 
Grassroots.com  has  launched  LiberTease, 
a  new  online  multiplayer  trivia  game  de¬ 


signed  for  its  audience  of  politically  active, 
civic-minded  people.  The  game  can  be 
played  at  libertease.grassroots.com.  The 
grand  prize  is  a  seven-day,  six-night  trip 
to  the  nation’s  capital,  complete  with  an 
insider’s  dinner  with  former  White  House 
spokesman  Mike  McCurry  and  ex-N.H. 
Gov.  John  Sununu,  chief  of  staff  to  for¬ 
mer  President  George  Bush.  Grassroots 
.com  will  announce  the  winner  on 
Election  Day,  Nov.  7. 

Enter  the  game  as  the  talking,  or  rather 
chatting,  head  of  your 
choice  (A1  Gore,  George 
W.  Bush,  Hillary  Clin¬ 
ton  or  John  McCain) 
and  move  around  a  vir¬ 
tual  game  board  to  ans¬ 
wer  questions  in  four 
categories:  Politician’s 
Byte,  United  States?, 
Washington,  P.C.,  and 
Capitol  Hell.  By  ans¬ 
wering  as  many  ques¬ 
tions  as  possible  before 
other  players  do  and 
also  by  challenging 
opponents,  you  can 
score  points  to  win  each 
round. 

There  are  1,200  ques¬ 
tions  in  all,  ranging  from 
the  historically  elemen¬ 
tary  “Who  shot  Lee  Harvey  Oswald?”  to 
the  hysterically  nostalgic  “Which  power¬ 
ful  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  linked  to  stripper 


Department 

o0fBIG, 

ocary 

Numbers 

7;  average  tenure  (in  years)  of  CEOs  as  of 
January  2000  at  the  50  largest  corpora¬ 
tions  by  market  capitalization;  not  such  a 
big  number  but  probably  bigger  than  you 
thought  Source:  SCA  Consulting  $7.5 
MILLION:  price  paid  for  the  domain 
name  business.com  Source:  Butler  Group 
OpinionWire  75:  percent  of  workers  who 
observed  unethical  or  illegal  activity  at  work 
in  the  past  12  months  Source:  KPMG 
204:  number  of  messages  (phone  e-mail 
and/or  fax)  an  average  worker  manages 
each  day  Source:  Pitney  Bowes 


Fanne  Foxe?”  and  the  categorically  chal¬ 
lenging  “During  its  peak  population  in 
1950,  how  many  people  lived  in 
Washington,  D.C.?” 

Grassroots.com  is  the  online  community 
and  political-action  site  created  by  Grass- 
roots.com,  a  nonpartisan  media  and  tech¬ 
nology  company.  Chicago-based  market¬ 
ing  firm  Creativa  designed  LiberTease  for 
Grassroots.com  not  only  to  promote  and 
enrich  political  awareness,  but  also  to 
increase  time  spent  by  visitors  at  the  site. 
San  Francisco-based  online  entertainment 
marketing  company  Gamelet.com  devel¬ 
oped  the  game’s  infrastructure  with  its  G- 
TIME  multiplayer  technology. 
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SwMboif *  foil**  to  profit 
#w  ati  this  o-ewMBorce  dal 
.  '  WMttteyw? 


Boom!  Just  when  you  thought  that  your  company’s 
information  systems  couldn’t  get  any  more  com 
plicated,  along  comes  the  e-commerce  revolution, 
And,  with  it,  an  explosion  of  new  data  about  online 
customers  and  supply  chains.  As  the  world  leader 
in  data  warehousing  and  e-Intelligence,  SAS  trans¬ 
forms  this  data  into  the  knowledge  you  need.  To 
optimize  customer  and  supplier  relationships.  To 
reveal  unseen  opportunities  for  cross-selling  and 
enhancing  customer  loyalty.  Ultimately,  making 
your  e-commerce  operation  an  e-profit  machine. 
For  more  details  on  e-Intelligence  solutions  from 
SAS,  call  1-800-727-0025  or  stop  bywww.sas.com. 


The  Power  to  Know 


e- Intelligence 


Sue*  or  service  names  are  registered  trademams  or  trademarks  of  SAS  institute 
oicates  USA  »eg;strat;on  €>  2000  SAS  Institute  Inc  35605US  0600 
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Quiz 


How  good  is  your  geography?  New  Silicon  topographies  emerge  as  quickly  as 
countries  on  volatile  continents.  Match  the  tech  monicker  with  the  physical  place. 
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e-business  rules. 

And  we  rule  e-business. 


Walker.  For  us,  success  means  staking  our  ciaim 
to  e-business.  In  fact,  Walker  rules  the  e-business 
territory  by  offering  Global  2000  enterprises  an 
array  of  Deep  e-business  solutions™  including: 


•  Walker  e-procurement -to  reduce  costs  by 
streamlining  your  company's  buying  processes. 

•  Walker  e-insight  -to  give  your  data  meaning 
so  you  can  make  informed  decisions. 

•  Walker  e-revenue  -  to  extend  the  reach  of  your 
billing,  credit  and  accounts  receivables. 

•  Walker  e-technology  -to  help  build  a  cost- 
effective,  scalable  e-business  infrastructure. 

•  Walker  e-services  -  to  offer  technical  support 
for  your  e-business  implementation. 

To  transform  your  business  into  an  e-business, 

nothing  can  help  you  succeed  quite  like  Walker. 

To  schedule  a  meeting  or  for  more  information, 

visit  www.walker.com  or  call  1-800-PICK-WALKER. 


()WA  L  KsS R 

We  mean  e-business 


©  2000  Walker  Interactive  Systems,  Inc,  Walker  and  design,  and  “Deep  e-business 
solutions"  are  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of  Walker  Interactive  Systems, 
Inc.  Ail  other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Washington 


Watch 


Leading  from  the 
Rear 

IF  YOU’RE  hip  to  politics,  you  probably 
snicker  over  politicians’  apparent  clueless¬ 
ness  about  things  IT.  And  there’s  some 
truth  to  the  image:  Even  the  most  IT- 
savvy  legislators  aren’t  exemplary  end 
users.  Consider  the  slow  progress  toward 
electronic  filing  of  campaign  finance  data. 

Starting  next  year,  contenders  for  U.S. 
House  seats  will  have  to  report  their 
campaign  contributions  and  expenditures 
electronically  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  (EEC).  The  mandate,  enacted 
last  year,  is  supposed  to  help  the  FEC  to 
more  efficiently  publicize  who  bankrolls 
candidates.  By  feeding  this  info  directly 
into  its  databases  instead  of  scanning  it  in 
from  paper,  the  agency  can  make  it  public 
within  hours,  rather  than  weeks,  of 
receiving  candidates’  reports  (plus  save  a 
few  trees  and  some  money  in  the  process). 

Surely,  it’s  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  You’d  be  hard-pressed  to  find  a 
candidate  who’d  admit  to  being  against 
it.  Yet  even  though  they’ve  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  file  online  for  four  years  now, 
only  164  out  of  more  than  1,000  House 
candidates  have  bothered,  according  to 
FEC  statistics.  Even  fewer  Senate  candi¬ 
dates,  who  face  no  electronic  filing 
mandate  (snicker),  have  caught  on — only 
six  out  of  142. 

Why  the  poor  showing?  Unlike 
commercial  business,  in  the  campaign 
business,  leading  IT  users  don’t  necessar¬ 
ily  gain  competitive  advantage.  In  fact, 
says  Doug  Weber,  a  researcher  with  the 
Center  for  Responsive  Politics,  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  campaign  finance 
watchdog  group,  filing  electronically 


By  Elana  Varon 


when  your  opponent  doesn’t  means  your 
data  is  public  before  his,  letting  him 
attack  you  before  you  can  use  his  info 
against  him.  The  drive  to  win  trounces 
public-spiritedness . 

Add  to  that  disincentive  the  usual 
challenges  to  modernizing.  First,  there’s 
updating  legacy  systems.  To  file  online, 
campaigns  have  to  rewrite  their  software 
or  integrate  new  applications  with  their 
databases.  Scott  Kopple,  campaign 
manager  for  Rep.  Tom  Davis  (R-Va.), 
who  hails  from  his  state’s  IT  industry 
corridor,  says  they’ve  been  using  custom- 
designed  software  for  years  to  spit  out 
paper  reports,  and  it’s  taking  time  for  the 
staff  to  work  the  bugs  out  of  a  new 
system  upgrade. 

Then,  staff  time  is  at  a  premium.  “We 
have  a  one  person  [campaign]  office,” 
says  Ken  Johnson,  spokesman  for  Rep. 
Billy  Tauzin  (R-La.),  who  heads  the 
House  subcommittee  in  charge  of 
telecommunications  and  consumer 
privacy  laws.  “Our  campaign 
manager  works  long  days  and 
rarely  gets  time  off.  She  tried  [to 
use  some  new  software]  and 
said  it  won’t  work.”  She  hasn’t 
had  time  to  figure  it  out, 

Johnson  says. 

Finally,  it  won’t  surprise 
cynics  (or  CIOs)  that  candidates 
want  something  for  their 
trouble.  Many  campaign 
operatives  are  just  starting  to 
understand  how  to  use  the  latest 
business  management  tools,  says 
Kent  Cooper,  a  cofounder  of 
FEC  Info,  a  Washington,  D.C., 
company  that  sells  campaign 
management  software. 

Electronic  reporting  “can  be 
part  of  a  system  that  can  make 


you  a  more  efficient  campaigner,”  says 
Cooper,  by  integrating  donor  records 
with  functions  like  accounting  and  the 
political  version  of  customer  relationship 
management — systems  that  record 
detailed  info  about  donors  and  generate 
thank-you  notes.  As  of  last  month,  the 
FEC  had  certified  only  two  commercial 
software  packages  as  complying  with  its 
electronic  filing  requirements. 

Sounds  like  candidates  could  use  some 
advice  from  a  CIO  before  the  first  elec¬ 
tronically  filed  reports  are  due  next  year. 


Voter  Info 


HAVEN’T  YET  picked  your  candidates? 
Both  the  Bush  and  Gore  presidential 
campaigns  revamped  their  websites  after 
the  summer’s  conventions.  Mainly, 
they’re  flashier,  with  new  info  about  the 
veep  candidates,  but  it’s  also  easier  to 
find  position  papers  and  speeches  about 
specific  issues.  Bush  outlines  his  approach 
to  the  IT  economy  at  www.georgewbush 
.com/Issues.asp.  Click  on  Technology 
and  the  New  Economy.  For  similar  stuff 
from  Gore,  go  to  wunv.algore.com/issues 
and  look  under  Internet  and  Technology. 

For  views  from  major  and  third-party 
candidates  on  technology  and  other 
issues,  visit  Issues  2000  ( www.issues 
2000.org). 

Have  news  about  high-tech  happen¬ 
ings  in  Washington  or  just  want  to  sound 
off?  E-mail  washington@cio.com. 
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- ActiveTest 

POES  ALL  THIS- 
ANP  MORE! 
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FINPS  YOUR 
SITE  S  MAXIMUM 
USER  CAPACITY! 

PINPOINTS  SCALABILITY 
PR0BLEMS...S0  YOU 
CAN  PLAN 
FOR  GROWTH! 

GIVES  YOU  TEST 

RESULTS  IN  ONLY 
n  HOURS! 


http://testyourlimits.mercuryinteracfive.com 

MERCURY  INTERACTIVE 

THE  MOST  TRUSTEP  WEB  SITE  PERFORMANCE  SOLUTIONS  IN  THE  GALAXY 
— 


MAPS  IN  U.S.A. 


MERCURY  INTERACTIVE 


In  an  information-rich  economy,  email  is  not  enough  for 
enterprise-to-enterprise  collaboration.  You  need  a  solution 
that  combines  chat,  instant  messaging  and  collaboration  into 
a  real-time  global  exchange  of  information.  You  need  a  new 
class  of  tools  that  empowerthe  user  without  burdening  your 
IT  staff-even  letting  you  cut  infrastructure  cost.  You  need 
an  information  network  that  is  both  secure  and  scalable. 

And  you  need  it  backed  by  a  company  with  the  real  world 
know-how  to  bridge  with  your  existing  applications  and  data 
systems,  providing  a  real-time  front-end  for  your  enterprise. 
Introducing  Parlano™  enterprise  solutions. 


Once  you’ve  tried  our  new 


Visit  www.parlano.com  for  a  free  demo,  or 
call  1-866-PARLANO.  (Outside  the  U.S.,  call  1-312-775-6925). 


Parlano 

True  Collaboration  Starts  Here. 
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New  Tricks  for  Old  Dogs 


By  Lafe  Low 

FOR  THOSE  of  us  besieged  by  dotcom 
this  and  e-that,  it  may  be  hard  to  believe 
there  are  still  people  out  there  who  aren’t 
comfortable  typing  in  www.whatever.com. 
But  there  are,  and  often  they’re  members  of 
the  baby  boom  generation  and  adults  who 
didn’t  have  the  advantage  of  growing  up 
with  the  Internet.  To  help  such  first-time 
surfers  catch  the  wave,  some  companies 
have  launched  innovative  initiatives. 

General  Electric  Co.,  for  example,  has 
taken  a  proactive  approach  to  get  its  sen¬ 
ior  management  up  to  Internet  speed.  The 
Fairfield,  Conn. -based  corporation’s  Web 
mentoring  program,  in  place  since  June 
1999,  pairs  veteran  management  having 
little  or  no  Web  experience  with  younger, 
Web-savvy  mentors.  Initially  limited  to  the 
top  500  executives,  the  program  has  since 
expanded  to  3,000,  according  to  Pam 
Wickham,  GE’s  manager  of  e-business 
communications  and  www.ge.com ,  and  a 
Web  mentor  herself.  That’s  only  the  official 
program,  however.  “Unofficially,  there  are 
thousands  of  mentor/mentoree  relation¬ 
ships  all  over  the  company,”  she  says. 
“Anyone  who  isn’t  completely  comfortable 
with  the  Web  these  days  is  seeking  a  men¬ 


tor  to  [help  them]  learn 
fast.”  The  teams  are 
paired  based  on  Web 
knowledge  and  person¬ 
ality,  and  each  pair 
determines  its  own  top¬ 
ics.  GE  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Web  mentor¬ 
ing  program  until  every¬ 
one  is  e-literate. 

For  first-timers  who 
don’t  have  access  to 
such  personal  tutelage, 

Livineasy.com  is  a  website  that 
offers  a  graceful  introduction  to 
older  Internet  newcomers.  The  site 
provides  a  free,  easy-to-digest,  jargon- 
less  primer  on  using  the  Internet.  It  takes 
users  through  the  basics  like  how  to  use  a 
link,  when  to  click  once  and  when  to  click 
twice.  On  the  information  highway, 
“these  people  don’t  want  to  be  race  car 
drivers  or  mechanics.  They  want  to  be 
able  to  drive  to  the  store  and  back,  and 
they  don’t  want  16  ways  to  do  it,”  says 
Barbara  McLean,  president  and  CEO  of 
the  Hollis,  N.H.-based  venture.  Livineasy 
.corn’s  approach  has  been  well  received 


since  its  launch  in  April  2000:  The  site 
gets  between  30  and  40  thousand  hits 
per  month. 


THE  WEB 

Lower  Your  Bills 

In  the  wake  of  stock  market  slides,  gas  price  inflation  and  dotcom  layoffs,  penny-pinching 
is  making  a  comeback.  Of  course,  there’s  a  lifestyle  to  maintain— cell  phones,  SUVs,  lattes. 
LowerMyBills.com  is  a  website  dedicated  to  helping  you  save  on  some  of  the  less  glam¬ 
orous  expenses.  Cost-cutters  can  find  and  sign  up  for  cheaper  long-distance  service,  credit 
cards  and  car  insurance.  The  site’s  easily  searchable  database  of  offers  and  promotions 
should  please  even  the  most  finicky  financier.  Electric  bill  too  high?  Just  enter  your  zip 
code  and  the  site  will  generate  a  list  of  deregulated  utilities  whose  ample  savings  are 
shocking. 

Since  its  launch  in  April,  LowerMyBills.com  has  registered  more  than  200,000  of  the 
nation's  miserly  and  fiscally  discomfited.  Not  the  most  lucrative  consumer  base?  Don’t 
worry,  the  site  is  free  to  users  and  gets  a  commission  from  the  companies  whose  offers  it 
lists.  And  that’s  welcome  news  to  its  cost-conscious  clientele. 

-Ben  Worthen 
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OTHER  CRM  VENDORS  PROMISE  TOTAL  ENTERPRISE  INTEGRATION. 


THEY'RE  JUST  YANKING  YOUR  SUPPLY  CHAIN 


Don’t  get  held  back  by  a  CRM  supplier  who  can’t  support  all  your  critical  enterprise 
relationships:  customers,  employees  and  suppliers.  With  PeopleSoft  8  CRM,  the 
complete  cycle-from  initial  customer  contact,  through  order  management, 
procurement  and  fulfillment,  to  service  execution  and  delivery-is  fully  integrated. 
Enabling  you  to  build  greater  loyalty,  profitability  and  efficiency  into  all  your  customer 
and  supplier  relationships.  And  that’s  a  direct  link  to  your  company’s  success. 


PeopleSoft  CRM  powered  by 


CUSTOMERS  •  EMPLOYEES  ■  SUPPLIERS 


www.peoplesoft.com  1 .888.773.8277 


People  power  the  internet. 


HOT  TOPIC 


trendlines 


ByTom  Field 


Greg  Scileppi,  RHI’s  executive  director,  points  out  that  stress 
levels  will  only  increase  as  the  IS  staffing  crisis  escalates  and 
the  economy  continues  to  grow,  so  it’s  important  for  CIOs  to 
find  ways  to  ease  their  own  burdens,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
weary  staffs.  "Recognizing  and  taking  steps  to  alleviate  an 
overburdened  staff  can  prevent  turnover  and  allow  companies 
to  keep  key  IT  initiatives  on  target,”  Scileppi  says. 

Among  his  suggestions: 

•  Bring  in  contractors  to  reduce  workloads. 

•  Improve  communication  and  encourage  team  building  to 
defuse  office  politics. 

•  Involve  employees  in  decisions  about  managing  workloads; 
they  may  have  new,  creative  solutions. 

•  Plan  and  promote  outside  activities  to  break  up  the 
workplace  monotony  and  give  people  a  chance  to  bond 
and  have  fun. 

For  more  information  about  the  workplace  stress  survey 
results,  visit  RHI's  website  at  www.rhic.com/inthenews. 


Question:  Which  causes  the  most  stress 
for  CIOs  and  their  staffs? 

a.  The  IS  staffing  crisis. 

b.  Stock  market  fluctuations. 

c.  Making  the  transition  from  old  to  new 
economy. 

Answer:  None  of  the  above. 


A  new  survey  of  1,400  CIOs  found  that  their  greatest  source  of 
workplace  stress  is,  in  fact,  the  work  itself.  Increasing  work¬ 
loads  (55  percent),  office  politics  (24  percent)  and  issues  of 
work/life  balance  (12  percent)  are  the  top  three  sources  of 
stress  for  IS  workers,  according  to  the  new  workplace  stress 
survey  released  by  RHI  Consulting,  a  Menlo  Park,  Calif.-based 
IT  consultancy.  The  survey,  conducted  by  an  independent 
research  company,  includes  responses  from  randomly  selected 
CIOs  at  U.S.  companies  with  100  or  more  employees.  The 
survey  also  reveals  that  other  sources  of  stress  are  commuting 
(4  percent),  pace  of  new  technology  (1  percent),  other 
(1  percent)  and  don’t  know  or  no  answer  (3  percent). 


Who’s  Burnt  Out? 

Swain  Consulting  Group  in  New  York  City  recently 
released  a  study  indicating  the  susceptibility  to 
burnout  in  various  occupations.  Life  on  Mahogany 
Row  seems  to  have  a  soothing  effect. 


Occupation 


Degree 

HIGH  MODERATE  LOW 


Editors 

34% 

38% 

28% 

Executive  assistants 

29% 

40% 

31% 

Computer  specialists 

27% 

35% 

38% 

Accountants 

24% 

44% 

32% 

HR  personnel 

19% 

41% 

40% 

Administrators 

19% 

39% 

42% 

Senior-most  executives 

0% 

25% 

75% 

.SOURCE  THE  SWAIN  CONSULTING  GROUP 

How  Do  CIOs  Spell  Stress? 
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Ovef  20,000  Lotus  Business  Partners  can  provide  solutions  for  you  today.  For  more  information,  call  1 800  872-3387,  ext  F112.  In  Canada,  call  1 800  GO  LOTUS.  ©2000  Lotus  Development  Corporation,  an  IBM  company.  All  rights  reserved  Lotus  and  Lotus  Notes  are  registered  trademarks  and  Domino 
and  Super.Human.Software  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  e-business  logo  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  All  other  company  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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IT  INVESTMENTS 


Learning  from 
Bankers 


Allen  Builds  Shrine 
to  Music  Collection 


The  Bank  Administration  Institute  (BAI), 

Furash  &  Co.  and  the  Financial  Institutions 
Center  of  the  Wharton  School  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  study  called  “Managing  Technology 
Investment  Decisions.”  It  was  for  and  about 
the  banking  industry  but  draws  conclusions 
that  could  help  almost  any  CIO.  Besides 
reviewing  existing  research  and  literature,  the 
research  team  interviewed  senior  retail 
executives,  CIOs,  marketing  executives, 
PC/Web  banking  product  managers  and 
Internet  project  groups  at  seven  North 
American  banks.  Among  their  findings  and 
conclusions: 

■  IS  professionals  must  work  with  business 
management  from  the  beginning  of  the 
technology  decision  process.  “IS  executives 
must  be  seen  as  part  of  the  business  unit 
management  team,”  says  Earl  Fischl,  execu¬ 
tive  director  for  strategic  research  at  BAI, 
based  in  Chicago.  Their  role  then  evolves  into 
that  of  a  partner  or  consultant,  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  educate  the  business 
managers.  "This  leads  to  better  up-front 
analysis  of  the  business  goals  and  what 
technology  options  exist  to  help  them  achieve 
those  goals,”  Fischl  adds. 

■  IS  departments  need  to  do  a  better  job 
educating  end  users  about  technology's 
potential  to  create  opportunity  for  increased 
profit  and  performance.  “Most  [IS]  depart¬ 
ments  continue  to  operate  as  a  cost  center  or 
job  shop  rather  than  as  a  unit  that  provides 
technology- based  business  ideas  to  the  entire 
organization,”  says  Fischl. 

■  Technology  managers  should  use  more 
sophisticated  processes  when  analyzing 
potential  IT  investments.  Traditional  evaluation 
models  “cannot  provide  adequate  measures  of 
value,"  according  to  Fischl,  because  they  often 
don't  capture  the  value  of  intangibles,  assess 
probabilities  or  help  the  organization  under¬ 
stand  the  value  of  future  options.  The  report's 
authors  recommend  using  evaluation  strate¬ 
gies  such  as  real-options  analysis,  scenario 
planning  and  decision  trees. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.bai.org/ 
research. 

-Karen  Witham  Lynch 


YOU  ALREADY  own  a  film  produc¬ 
tion  company,  a  handful  of  professional 
sports  teams  and  mansions  all  over  the 
world.  What  should  you  do  next?  If 
you’re  Microsoft  cofounder  Paul  Allen, 
the  answer  is  build  an  insanely  expensive 
rock  ‘n’  roll  museum.  The  Seattle-based 
Experience  Music  Project,  which  opened 
in  June,  is  equal  parts  memorabilia  col¬ 
lection  and  musical  amusement  park. 

The  project  has  its  roots  in  Allen’s 
love  for  guitar  luminary  Jimi  Hendrix 
but  has  grown  to  include  more  than 
80,000  rock  ‘n’  roll  artifacts  (picture 
Allen,  surrounded  by  a  crack  team  of 
ethnologists,  meticulously  deconstruct¬ 
ing  a  Smashing  Pumpkins  poster).  And 
while  the  Hendrix  collection  is  one  of  the 
museum’s  largest,  it  also  features  an 
exhibit  commemorating  the  Seattle  jazz 
scene  of  the  1920s  and  a  history  of  hip- 


hop.  Complementing  each  are  multime¬ 
dia  presentations,  including  song  clips 
and  video  commentaries.  Given  Allen’s 
background,  it  should  come  as  no  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  Experience  Music  Project 
thrives  on  technology  (already  it  houses 
enough  data  cable  to  encircle  the  earth). 
Visitors  play  instruments,  test  turntables 
and  digitally  master  their  own  record¬ 
ings  in  state-of-the-art  sound  labs. 

If  a  trip  to  Seattle  isn’t  in  your  future, 
many  of  the  multimedia  projects  can  be 
accessed  through  the  Web  at  what  may 
be  the  coolest  site  on  the  Internet  (emplive 
.com).  Music  junkies  (with  broadband 
Internet  access)  can  take  several  inter¬ 
woven  virtual  tours  tracing  the  chro¬ 
nologies  of  different  genres.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  zoom  in  on  Elvis’  contract  with  the 
Milton  Berle  Show  while  listening  to 
“That’s  All  Right,  Mama.” 
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Should  you  take  golf  lessons  from  a  tennis  pro? 


A  consumer  ISP  may  not  understand  your  business  needs.  But  UUNET®  is  all  business.  With  advanced  solutions  that  utilize  the  power  of  one  of 
the  world's  largest  IP  networks.  While  delivering  the  highest  level  of  customer  service  and  installation  support  in  the  industry*  It's  not  just  another 
Internet  service.  It's  the  only  one  that  makes  business  sense.  To  learn  more,  call  1-800-465-6953.  Code:  Above.  Or  visit  us  at  www.info.uu.net. 


The  Business  Side  Of  The  Internet 


UUNET 

A  WorldCom  Company 


Canada:  1  888  242  0653  ©2000  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  WorldCom,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  The  UUNET  logo  is  a  trademark  *Go  to  mfo.uu.net/sla  for  more  information 


Will  your  data  survive 

even  if  your 
building  doesn’t?" 


We  can't  prevent  floods  or  fires.  Nor  can  we  stop  hardware  failures  or  power  outages.  But 
we  do  know  how  to  keep  your  mission-critical  data  available,  through  disasters  big  and  small. 
Double-Take®  software  provides  continuous,  real-time  replication  to  an  offsite  location.  It 
means  data  and  application  failover/recovery.  And  Double-Take  supports  Windows®,  Solaris®, 
and  NetWare®  servers. 


See  for  yourself  why  Double-Take  is  recommended 
by  Compaq ®,  Dell®,  Microsoft ®,  IBM ®  and  Hewlett- 
Packard ®.  We  may  not  be  able  to  save  your 
corporate  headquarters,  but  with  Double-Take, 
your  customers  won't  know  it's  gone. 


^Double -lake 


Call  NSI  Software  at  888-674-9495  or  visit  www.nsisoftware.com 


®2000  NSI  Software.  NSI  and  Double-Take  are  registered  trademarks  of  Network  Specialists.  GeoCluster  is  a  trademark  of  NSI  Software. 
Windows  2000,  Windows  NT,  and  Microsoft  BackOffice  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  names  may  be  trademarks 
or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Edited  by  Carol  Zarrow 


U-Turn 


more  than 


More  than  a  Motorcycle:  The 
Leadership  Journey  at  Harley-Davidson 
By  Rich  Teerlink  and  Lee  Ozley 

Harvard  Business  School  Press,  2000,  $24.95 
Shanghaied  by  foreign  competition. 
Squeezed  by  high  cost  structures. 

Shackled  by  a  poor-quality  product.  And 
choked  by  a  hierarchical  organizational 
structure.  This  was  Harley-Davidson 
circa  1983 — a  mess,  out  of  control  and 
racing  downhill  faster  than  a  Hell’s  Angel 
on  crack.  When  the  company  could  no 
longer  rely  on  President  Reagan’s  tariff 
policies  as  its  fuel  in  the  early  1980s,  it 
embarked  on  one  of  the  most  profound 
turnarounds  in  the  history  of  American 
industry. 

In  More  than  a  Motorcycle,  former 
chairman  and  CEO  Rich  Teerlink  and 
Lee  Ozley,  a  consultant  for  the  company, 
painstakingly  chronicle  the  company’s  12- 
year  road  to  recovery.  They  explain  how 
Harley  went  about  its  transformation — 
defining  its  mission,  objectives  and 
strategies;  instilling  in  its  employees  a 
sense  of  ownership  for  the  enterprise;  and 
architecting  a  flat  organizational  structure 
and  shared-leadership  model.  With 

comments  and  observations 
from  Harley  execs  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout,  the 
book  has  an  insider’s  feel 
that  readers  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  find  insightful — 
provided  they  can  get 
through  the  lengthy  and  at 
times  tedious  reportage  on 
all  the  meetings 
that  took  place  to  get 
Harley  where  it  is  today. 
-Meridith  Levinson 
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The  Male  Mind  at 
Work:  A  Woman’s 
Guide  to  Working 
With  Men 

By  Deborah  J.  Swiss 

Perseus  Publishing, 

2000,  $25 
Women  don’t  have  to 
mimic  men’s  actions 
to  succeed  at  work,  says  management 
consultant  Deborah  Swiss,  they  just  have 
to  crack  the  male  code  so  that  they  can 
make  their  own  mark. 

Swiss  interviewed  52  businessmen  to 
gage  how  men  regard  women  in  the 
workplace.  She  offers  a  comprehensive 
presentation  of  this  male  perception  of 
women,  though  much  of  the  advice  she 
draws  from  it  is  rather  cliched  (for 
example,  act  confident;  learn  to  say  no) 
and  painfully  elementary  (for  example, 
don’t  cry  at  work).  It’s  worth  a  quick 
skim,  but  not  much  more. 

-Lauren  Capotosto 
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Unleashing  the  Killer  App:  Digital 
Strategies  for  Market  Dominance 
by  Larry  Downes  and  Chunka  Mui 
Harvard  Business  School  Press,  2000 
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Development  As  Freedom 
by  Amartya  Sen 
Anchor  Books,  2000 
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The  Tipping  Point:  How  Little  Things 
Can  Make  a  Big  Difference 
by  Malcolm  Gladwell 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  2000 
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The  Lexus  and  the  Olive  Tree: 
Understanding  Globalization 
by  Thomas  L.  Friedman 
Bantam  Doubleday  Dell,  2000 
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Who  Moved  My  Cheese?:  An  Amazing 
Way  to  Deal  with  Change  in  Your  Work 
and  in  Your  Life 
by  Spencer  Johnson 
The  Putnam  Publishing  Group,  1998 

SOURCE:  August  2000  data,  compiled 
by  Words  Worth  Books,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

TELL  US  what  you’re  reading  and  why 
at  books@cio.com.  Visit  the 
Reading  Room  at  www.cio.com/books. 


What  They’re  Reading 

Robert  W.  Obee,  vice  President  and  CIO*,  Roadway  Express,  Akron,  Ohio  Daniel  P. 
Goleman,  Working  with  Emotional  Intelligence  (Bantam  Doubleday  Dell,  2000)  “The 
Emotional  Intelligence  Quotient  is  highly  correlated  with  successful  [individual]  performance 
in  business.  The  good  news  is,  EIQ  can  be  developed  and  improved,  [and]  this  book  gives 
practical  guidance  on  how  to  do  that.” 

Marty  Lippert,  vice  chairman  and  CIO*,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Toronto  Don  Tapscott, 
David  Ticoll  and  Alex  Lowy,  Digital  Capital:  Harnessing  the  Power  of  Business  Webs  (Harvard 
Business  School  Press,  2000)  “A  compelling  argument  on  the  need  for  organizations  to  fully 
embrace  the  new  economy.  Participation  in  the  new  business  models  is  necessary  for 
survival  and  success." 
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Presenting  Resonate's  / SM  Solution.  The  only  way  to  ensure 
optimal  service  levels  for  e-business  applications. 

As  companies  deploy  mission-critical  applications  over  the  Web,  keeping 
them  operating  at  peak  performance  is  not  only  desirable,  it's  mandatory. 
That's  why  some  of  today's  most  successful  corporations  rely  on  Resonate's 
Internet  Services  Management  (/SM)  solution  to  keep  their  complex  e-business 
operations  running  smoothly— providing  maximum  service  levels,  each  and 
every  time.  Resonate's  family  of  distributed  software  products  addresses  all 
tiers  of  today's  e-business  environment:  network,  systems  and  applications. 

In  today's  Internet-based  world,  you  can't  take  anything  for  granted  — 
especially  the  performance  of  your  mission-critical  e-business  applications. 


Now  Available  on  Anteon's  GSA  Schedule  #GS-35F-4357D 


Just.a  few.of  our  satisfied  customers:  {  j  / 

Lehman  Brothers  e^c  i  t  e 
FedEx*  /  BARCLAYCARD  I 

Federal  Express  ' 

02000  Resonate;  Inc.  Resonate  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Keeping  E-Business  Open  < 
All  other  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Data  in  the  Mist 


By  Angela  Genu  sa 


IT’S  A  JUNGLE  out  there.  Really.  For 
researchers  at  several  American  and 
Rwandan  institutions,  that’s  not  just  a 
metaphor  for  working  in  IT,  it’s  the  setting 
of  a  high-profile  and  now  high-tech  con¬ 
servation  project. 

For  nearly  20  years,  primatologist  Dian 
Fossey  studied  the  endangered  mountain 
gorillas  in  the  high  rain  forests  of 
Central  Africa’s  Virunga  Volcano 
mountain  range,  equipped  with  only 
a  camera,  binoculars,  altimeter,  pen¬ 
cil  and  field  journal.  She  recorded  a 
wealth  of  information  on  the  gorillas 
and  the  area’s  terrain  and  vegetation 
before  she  was  murdered  in  Rwanda 
in  1985. 

Fler  work  continues  thanks  to  sci¬ 
entists  and  researchers  from  several 
universities,  zoos  and  government 
agencies.  Researchers  have  been 
exploring  the  gorillas’  habitat  using 
geographic  information  systems, 
global  positioning  systems,  hyper- 
spectral  data  (high-resolution  images 
recorded  simultaneously  in  multiple 
wavelengths)  and  electronic  tracking 
devices  to  map  its  terrain  and  vege¬ 
tation.  While  the  last  few  hundred 
mountain  gorillas  crunch  on  wild  cel¬ 
ery,  nettles  and  thistles  in  the 
Rwandan  rain  forest,  researchers  at 
Georgia  Tech  Research  Institute  in 
Atlanta  crunch  mountains  of  data 
gathered  by  satellite,  space  shuttle, 
aircraft  and  humans  with  pen  and 
paper.  By  combining  this  with 
Fossey’s  hand-drawn  maps  and 
notes,  scientists  will  create  a  com¬ 
plete  digital  record  of  the  Virunga 
conservation  area.  Scientists  can  then 
determine  the  habitat’s  “carrying 
capacity,”  or  the  number  of  gorillas  it 
will  support,  and  establish  a  baseline 
for  documenting  future  habitat  loss. 


“We’re  trying  to  bring  technology  to 
bear  on  conservation  applications,”  says 
Nickolas  Faust,  principal  research  scientist 
at  Georgia  Tech  Research  Institute  in 
Atlanta.  Along  with  that,  he  says,  “we’re 
trying  to  work  with  the  government  of 
Rwanda  to  upgrade  [the  country’s]  infra¬ 
structure  to  do  planning,  not  only  for  goril¬ 


las,  but  also  for  other  applications.  We 
want  all  this  information  to  be  available 
for  people  doing  land -use  planning.  One  of 
the  big  issues  in  Rwanda  is  resettlement  of 
the  people  displaced  during  the  war.” 

For  more  information  on  the  project, 
visit  The  Dian  Fossey  Gorilla  Fund  Inter¬ 
national  site  at  wtuw.gorillafund.org. 


no  r  topic 


Certification: 
Valuable  Credential 
or  Snake  Oil? 


LEDGE 

IANAGEMENT 


By  Eric  Berkman 


You  can  get  certified  for  just  about  everything  these  days,  and 
knowledge  management  (KM)  is  no  exception.  A  group  called  the 
Knowledge  Management  Certification  Board  (KMCB)  has  developed  guidelines  for  certifi¬ 
cation  as  a  CKM  (Certified  Knowledge  Manager)  or  CKEE  (Certified  Knowledge 
Environmental  Engineer).  And  NOCA  (National  Commission  for  Certifying  Agencies), 
which  accredits  certifying  boards  for  nurse  practitioners,  financial  planners,  dietitians  and 
opticians,  among  others,  is  considering  accrediting  KMCB,  too.  It  sounds  impressive  at 
first  glance,  but  is  it  worth  your  time  and  money? 

Not  surprisingly  Ed  Swanstrom  thinks  so.  He’s  managing  partner  of  eKnowledgeCenter 
.com  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  which  offers  the  only  certification  program  approved  by  KMCB.  His 
program,  which  costs  approximately  $3,500,  is  a  combination  of  prerequisite  courses  done 
through  e-learning  and  face-to-face  workshops.  According  to  Swanstrom,  it's  the  best  way 
to  get  the  kind  of  hands-on  training  you  need  to  handle  the  most  complex  KM  problems. 

But  CIO  columnist  Tom  Davenport,  director  of  the  Andersen  Consulting  Institute  for 
Strategic  Change,  based  in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  is  skeptical.  Aside  from  the  obvious  moneymak¬ 
ing  component,  Davenport  says  the  field  of  knowledge  management  is  too  unfocused  and  in 
flux  for  a  certification  program  to  be  particularly  useful.  “I  wouldn’t  put  a  whole  lot  of  weight 
on  certification  if  I  were  hiring  a  knowledge  manager,"  he  says.  “I’d  value  it  a  lot  less  than  an 
MBA  or  a  master’s  in  library  or  information  science.” 

Naturally,  Swanstrom  calls  this  "the  wrong  attitude  to  take.”  He  says,  “We’d  never  get  far 
if  we  were  always  waiting  for  a  point  where  it’s  not  new  anymore.” 


“TECHNOLOGY  IMPLEMENTATIONS  FAIL  BECAUSE  PROJECT 
MANAGEMENT  BREAKS  DOWN,  NOT  BECAUSE  THE  TECHNOLOGY  IS 

NO  GOOD.”  -Geoff  Watters,  director,  Electronic  Enterprise  Solutions,  U.S.  Interactive 
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APPLICATIONS  ON  DEMAND 


ASP”  mean  to  me? 

,  of  course. 


©  2000  Corio.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  other  company  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


Microsoft 


MOAI 


microsystems 
We’re  the  dot 


Call  CORIO  at  877.267.4627 
or  visit  www.corio.com 


Icarian  needed  business  critical  applications 
rapidly.  They  chose  Corio.  Corio  hosts 
leading  applications  through  a  world 
class  infrastructure  for  a  monthly  fee. 
Corio’s  Intelligent  Enterprise  spans  the 
application  spectrum  from  customer 
relationship  management,  to  enterprise 
resource  planning,  to  eBusiness.  Corio’s 
world  class  delivery  systems  offer  state 
of  the  art  technologies,  rapid  time  to 
benefit  and  maximum  value. 

So,  if  you  choose  the  ASP  model,  choose 
the  model  ASP-Corio,  of  course. 


Attend  a 
FREE  Web  Seminar! 


BroadVision 
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SECURITY 


The 

Next 

Bad 

Thing 

By  Sarah  D.  Scalet 


You  know  about  vaporware,  products  that  exist 
only  on  press  releases.  But  how  about  a  product 
that  protects  against  a  threat  that  doesn’t  exist? 
The  antivirus  industry  is  racing  to  protect 
handheld  computers  from  viruses,  worms  and 
trojans— at  least  once  those  vapors  start  to 
materialize. 

Not  that  the  threat  isn’t  real.  Popular  handheld 
devices  like  Handspring’s  Visor  Deluxe  and  the 
Palm  lllxe  come  installed  with  8MBs  of  RAM  and 
may  run  versions  of  the  same  software  found  on 
less  handy  devices.  Already,  PDAs  can  be  carriers 
for  viruses  spread  through  e-mail  attachments: 

An  infected  attachment  is  received  on  a  wireless 
PDA,  and  when  the  user  does  a  synchronization 
with  a  desktop  computer,  the  infected  file  passes 
onto  a  hard  drive,  perhaps  unnoticed.  And  as 
handheld  devices  become  more  popular,  more 
powerful  and  more  likely  to  hold  or  access 
confidential  information  like  checking  accounts, 
they’ll  become  more  appealing  to  virus  writers. 

That’s  bad  news  for  PDA  users,  but  it  means 
business  for  antivirus  crusaders.  McAfee.com 
Corp.  has  unveiled  an  online  Wireless  Security 
Center,  where  for  $29.95  per  year,  users  can 
purchase  a  subscription  that  includes  VirusScan 
for  Handhelds,  which  protects  PCs  from  viruses 
spread  via  wireless  or  infrared  data  transfers  with 
handhelds.  Meanwhile,  Symantec  Corp.  has 
announced  the  development  of  a  version  of  its 
Norton  AntiVirus  software  created  for  the  Palm 
OS  platform.  (See  symantec.com/avcenter .) 

Researchers  say  it’s  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  viruses  targeted  to  these  devices  appear 
“in  the  wild”— that  is,  in  the  computing  world 
where  you  and  your  love  bugs  send  e-mail  every 
day.  Robert  Frances  Group’s  Adam  Braunstein 
predicts  that  we’ll  see  viruses  that  affect  PDAs 
themselves  within  the  next  year.  "Wherever 
there’s  a  widely  popular  platform  that  people  use, 
there’s  a  virus,”  says  the  senior  research  analyst 
at  the  Westport,  Conn.-based  company— or  at 
least  there  will  be. 


trendlines 

? 
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Dr.  Seuss  Explains 

We  wish  we  could  credit  the  clever  soul  who  wrote  this,  but  it’s  one  of  those 
unjustly  anonymous  gems  sparkling  on  the  Net. 

If  a  packet  hits  a  pocket  on  a  socket  on  a  port, 

And  the  bus  is  interrupted  at  a  very  last  resort. 

And  the  access  of  the  memory  makes  your  floppy  disk  abort, 

Then  the  socket  packet  pocket  has  an  error  to  report. 

If  your  cursor  finds  a  menu  item  followed  by  a  dash, 

And  the  double-clicking  icon  puts  your  window  in  the  trash, 

And  your  data  is  corrupted  cause  the  index  doesn’t  hash, 

Then  your  situation’s  hopeless,  and  your  system’s  gonna  crash! 

If  the  label  on  the  cable  on  the  table  at  your  house, 

Says  the  network  is  connected  to  the  button  on  your  mouse, 

But  your  packets  want  to  tunnel  unto  another  protocol, 

That’s  repeatedly  rejected  by  the  printer  down  the  hall. 

And  your  screen  is  all  distorted  by  the  side  effects  of  gauss, 

So  your  icons  in  the  window  are  as  wavy  as  a  souse, 

Then  you  may  as  well  reboot  and  go  out  with  a  bang, 

’Cuz  sure  as  I’m  a  poet,  the  sucker’s  gonna  hang! 

When  the  copy  of  your  floppy’s  getting  sloppy  in  the  disk. 

And  the  macrocode  instructions  cause  unnecessary  risk, 

Then  you’ll  have  to  flash  the  memory  and  you’ll  want  to  RAM  your  ROM, 
Quickly  turn  off  the  computer  and  be  sure  to  tell  your  Mom! 
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business" 


The  great  e-business  shakeout  is  well  under  way.  For 
those  who  didn’t  make  it,  our  condolences.  At  least 

the  end  was  quick. 


For  those  who  have  made  it,  who  broke  the  code  and 
figured  out  how  to  build  a  truly  viable  e-business,  our 

heartiest  congratulations. 


As  it  turns  out,  many  of  these  successful 
companies-including  the  majority  of  the  Fortune 
e-50-have  built  their  e-businesses  on  an 
exceptionally  strong  foundation. 


The  BEA  E-Commerce  Transaction  Platform.’" 


This  award-winning  set  of  innovative  software  and 
services  is  uniquely  designed  to  help  businesses 
rapidly  develop  and  launch  advanced  e-commerce 
initiatives.  It’s  an  end-to-end  solution  that  includes 
rich  personalization  and  complete  B2B  integration. 

In  fact,  it’s  now  the  global  standard  by  which  all 
e-commerce  software  is  measured. 


Which  explains  why  it’s  BEA’s  market-leading 
platform  that  powers  Nokia,  Chase  Manhattan, 
FedEx,  Amazon.com,  United  Airlines,  Wells  Fargo, 
E*TRADE,  Qwest  and  over  6,500  other  successful 
e-businesses.  Find  out  how  we  can  help  yours. 

Visit  us  at  www.bea.com. 


*,  bea 


TM 


www.bea.com 


©2000  BEA  Systems,  Inc.  How  business  becomes  e-business  and  BEA  E-Commerce  Transaction 
Platform  are  trademarks  and  BEA  is  a  registered  trademark  of  BEA  Systems,  Inc. 


keeping  your  co-worke 


How  can  you  take  your  collective  acumen  to  genius  levels?  To  be  truly  competitive  in  the  Internet  economy,  you  need  an  intelligent 
network  that  gives  you  the  agility  to  disseminate  new  expertise  the  moment  it's  available.  An  intelligent  network  that  has  the  QoS  and 
multicasting  to  deliver  real  voice/video/data  solutions.  An  intelligent  network  with  unsurpassed  reliability.  How  can  your  network  become  so 


L 
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intelligent?  With  Cisco  and  Cisco  AVVID  technologies.  Whether  you're  building  your  enterprise  network  or 
extending  it  with  Cisco  Powered  Network  services,  we  have  the  technologies  and  resources  you  need  to  transform 


Cisco  Systems 


your  e-learning  capabilities.  Discover  all  that's  possible  on  the  Internet  at  www.cisco.com/go/lnternetBusiness. 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation” 


New  Economy 

Opportunities  and  Risk  in  a  Changing  World 


Slim  Pickings 
in  Cyberspace 

You  won’t  make  the  kind  of  margins  on  the  Internet 
that  you  thought  you  would.  Get  used  to  it. 

BY  STAN  LIEBOWITZ 

I  HATE  TO  BE  THE  ONE  to  break  the  news,  but  you  will  have  to  work 
harder  to  make  a  profit  on  the  Internet  than  you  do  in  your 
brick-and-mortar  operation. 

What’s  that,  you  say?  What  about  the  crazy  valuations  of 
Internet  startups  like  Amazon.com  and  Yahoo? 

All  temporary  and  all  based  on,  among  other  assumptions, 
the  false  belief  that  the  advantages  of  the  Internet  will  translate 
into  higher  margins.  I’m  talking  about  after  the  smoke  has 
cleared  from  the  current  Internet  gyrations  and  discombobu- 
lations — what  economists  refer  to  as  a  “long-run  equilib¬ 
rium.” 

The  perception  on  Wall  Street — and  just  about  everywhere 
else — about  the  Internet  generating  more  profits  per  unit  of 
sales  is  simply  wrong.  The  margins  for  Internet  businesses  will  be 
lower,  consistently  lower,  than  for  brick-and-mortar  operations. 

The  reason,  though  it  seems  paradoxical,  is  that  the 
Internet  lowers  the  cost  of  doing  business.  Wall  Street  ana¬ 
lysts  like  to  drool  over  Internet  startups  because  they  see 
that  virtual  storefronts  are  less  expensive  to  create  than  the 
real  thing.  These  storefronts  do  not  require  real  estate, 


plumbing,  showrooms,  dressing  rooms,  heating  or  air  con¬ 
ditioning.  Virtual  storefronts  can  be  scaled  up  without  having 
to  hire  additional  employees  and  build  many  locations  to 
house  them. 

Most  analysts  have  assumed  that  because  companies  doing 
business  on  the  Net  will  have  lower  costs,  this  will  translate 
into  the  ability  to  generate  higher  markups  and  higher  mar¬ 
gins  than  their  brick-and-mortar  counterparts.  They  often 
apply  these  margins  to  projected  sales  figures  to  determine 
future  profits  and  investment  potential.  At  one  level  this  seems 
to  make  sense.  After  all,  companies  that  have  managed  to 
achieve  a  cost  advantage  over  their  competitors,  everything  else 
equal,  do  earn  higher  profits  and  margins. 

But  what  is  true  for  individual  companies  is  not  true  for 
markets  consisting  of  many  companies. 

To  understand  this  we  have  to  dig  a  little  deeper.  Economists 
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eTropolis  is  once  again  bustling 


From  helicopters  hovering  above 
eTropolis,  ProactiveNet  agents 
deploy  into  the  city. 


hen  millions  are  online  and  on  the  line,  your  e-business  needs  a  superhero.  And  you’re  it.  Fortunately, 


E-BUSINESS  NEEDS  A  NEW  SUPERHERO. 


with  ProactiveNet  you  can  monitor  your  user  response  times  and  pinpoint  exactly  where  heroics  are  needed. 


In  real  time.  Not  later. 


Our  100%  web-based  solution  lets  you  detect  and  diagnose  problems  anywhere  in  your  infrastructure. 


So  you  can  appear  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  yet  still  lead  a  normal  life. 
Become  your  e-business'  new  superhero. 

For  the  further  adventures  of  ProactiveMan,  visit  www.proactiveman.com. 


ProactiveNet 
••••••  ••••• 

Insight  so  timely,  it’s  proactive 

www.proactivenet.com 


ProactiveNet  is  a  trademark  of  ProactiveNet,  Inc.  All  other  marks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners,  and  are  used  for  identification  purposes  only. 


New  Economy 


consider  markets  competitive  when  easy  entry  keeps  the  typical 
company  in  the  industry  earning  only  normal  returns  on 
investment — in  other  words,  returns  unimpressive  enough  to 
keep  potential  new  market  entrants  interested. 

If  all  the  companies  in  a  competitive  industry  achieve  a 
reduction  in  costs,  their  profits,  after  an  initial  and  tempo¬ 
rary  rise,  will  return  to  normal  when  new  capacity  and  new 
entrants  suck  up  any  excess  profits.  Memory  chip  manufac¬ 
turers,  for  example,  constantly  have  falling  costs,  but  new 
investment  in  fabrication  plants  at  every  uptick  in  profits  even¬ 
tually  pushes  profits  back  to  the  low  levels  that  plague  very 
competitive  industries. 


Even  if  the  level  of  competition  within  Internet 
industries  is  equal  to  that  of  their  brick-and-mortar 
counterparts,  the  typical  Internet  company  will 
earn  lower  margins. 


How  do  we  know  this  model  of  competition  is  not  just  some 
aberrant  creation  from  academics  who’ve  spent  too  long  in  their 
ivory  towers?  Because  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  many  of  its  implications,  including  the  one  that  industries 
with  lower  costs  per  dollar  of  sales  also  have  lower  margins. 

My  point  is  that  even  if  the  level  of  competition  within 
Internet  industries  is  equal  to  that  of  their  brick-and-mortar 
counterparts,  the  typical  Internet  company  will  earn  lower 
margins  on  sales  because  it  will  have  lower  costs. 

Grocery  chains,  for  example,  are  famous  for  their  low  mar¬ 
gins,  only  pennies  on  the  dollar.  They  often  trumpet  this  fact 
to  demonstrate  how  competitive  their  market  is.  But  these 
low  margins  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  extra  competitive¬ 
ness  of  the  grocery  industry.  They  are  due  instead  to  the  low 
value  added  per  dollar  of  sales.  (Restaurants  have  margins  10 
times  those  of  grocers,  even  though  the  restaurant  business  is 
just  as  competitive,  because  chefs  add  so  much  value  to  the 
offerings.)  The  grocery  business  is  the  final  distribution  stage  of 
the  food  industry,  after  most  of  the  value  has  already  been 
created.  Low-wage  clerks  scan  the  price  into  a  computer  after 
consumers  carry  the  product  to  the  checkout.  Since  the  value 
added  by  the  supermarket  is  very  small  relative  to  the  price  of 
most  of  the  items,  the  theory  correctly  predicts  that  the  markup 
will  be  very  small. 

More  generally,  in  competitive  markets,  if  companies  in 
industry  A  have  a  smaller  investment  relative  to  sales  than 
those  in  industry  B,  then  the  margin  on  sales  will  be  smaller 
in  industry  A. 


Which  brings  us  to  the  denouement  of  this  little  story.  If 
Internet  retailers  have  lower  costs  than  brick-and-mortar  retail¬ 
ers,  there  are  two  possible  long-term  outcomes,  but  both  of 
them  portend  that  stores  on  the  Net  will  have  lower  margins 
than  brick-and-mortar  companies. 

First,  let’s  assume  that  consumers  find  brick-and-mortar 
companies  and  Net  companies  to  be  perfect  substitutes  for 
one  another.  So,  for  example,  consumers  might  be  completely 
indifferent  about  whether  to  buy  a  book  online  or  in  a  phys¬ 
ical  store.  As  a  result,  all  the  brick-and-mortar  booksellers  will 
be  driven  out  of  business  by  the  more  efficient  Internet  sell¬ 
ers,  just  as  horses  and  buggies  were  driven  out  of  business 

by  automobiles.  This  may  take  a 
while,  but  eventually  the  industry 
would  consist  only  of  Internet  book¬ 
sellers,  and  their  margins  would  be 
lower  than  was  the  case  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  generation  of  booksellers  since 
their  costs,  investments  and  value 
added  per  dollar  of  sales  are  lower. 

Far  more  likely,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  scenario  where  some  consumers  pre¬ 
fer  to  buy  online  and  others  prefer  to  buy  in  brick-and- 
mortar  stores,  just  as  some  consumers  prefer  shopping  by  mail 
order  and  others  by  traversing  shopping  malls.  Competition  in 
each  segment  will  occur  largely  between  companies  in  that 
segment,  just  as  convenience  stores  largely  compete  with  other 
convenience  stores  and  supermarkets  with  other  supermar¬ 
kets.  Assuming  that  each  market  is  competitive,  every  drop 
of  excess  profit  will  be  squeezed  out  of  the  market  for  the 
typical  company,  but  since  the  investment  per  dollar  of  sales 
is  lower  for  Internet  companies,  so  too  is  their  average  mar¬ 
gin  on  sales. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  some  Internet  retailers  will  not  have 
higher  margins  than  others.  Those  that  lower  their  costs  below 
those  of  other  companies  in  their  industry  or  that  find  a  niche 
that  is  difficult  for  other  potential  competitors  to  imitate  will 
earn  above  normal  returns,  just  as  superior  brick-and-mortar 
companies  earn  above  normal  returns. 

Therefore,  when  estimating  future  profits,  use  lower  mar¬ 
gins  for  Internet  businesses  if  lower  costs  are  a  benefit  of  the 
Internet  model.  Don’t  get  suckered  by  the  claims  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Otherwise,  you  will  overpay  if  you  are  purchasing  an 
Internet  stock  or  business,  or  you  might  overestimate  the  ben¬ 
efit  to  your  bottom  line  if  your  Internet  business  is  developed 
in-house.  BE] 


Have  you  figured  out  how  to  make  insanely  great  margins  on  the  Internet? 
Tell  us  at  neweconomy@cio.com.  Stan  Liebowitz  is  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Texas-Dallas's  School  of  Management  in  Richardson,  Texas. 
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USi  has. 


USinternetworking  is  the  largest  and  fastest-growing  ASP  in  the  world.  Andrew  A.  Stern,  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Publicly  traded,  and  with  over  145  blue  chip  clients,  USi  is  under  intense  USinternetworking,  Inc. 

pressure  to  maintain  its  explosive  growth  and,  at  the  same  time,  reach 
profitability.  They  must  service  existing  contracts,  scale  quickly  to  meet 
the  demands  of  new  customers,  and  heel  to  the  bottom  line. 


Enter  Kintana.  Our  software  solutions  enabled  USi  to  immediately  integrate, 
automate,  and  manage  complex  internal  operations  involving  both  human  and 
technology  resources.  The  result?  USi  estimates  that  they  will  realize  millions 
in  savings  in  the  next  few  years,  and  be  able  to  more  efficiently  deploy  their 
highly  skilled  personnel  so  they  can  continue  improving  their  quality  of  service 

Believe  it  or  not,  results  like  these  can  be  achieved  almost  overnight.  We 
can  radically  accelerate  the  speed  at  which  your  business  can  evolve.  Do  it  in 
Kintana  time.  Visit  www.kintana.com  or  call  1-877  KI NTANA  to  find  out  how. 


KINTANA 
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Ask  the  Expert 

We  re  Not  Experts  on  This,  but  We  Know  Someone  Who  Is 


Team  Effort 

Laura  Olle,  senior  business  information  officer 
for  Falls  Church,  Va. -based  Capital  One  Financial 
Group,  answered  readers’  questions  on  CIO.com 
about  achieving  business-IT  alignment 

Q:  Business-IT  alignment  has  always  been  driven  by  examining 
business  needs  and  aligning  IT  to  meet  those  needs.  In  this 
Internet  age,  where  a  number  of  business  processes  are  driven 
by  technology,  how  should  businesses  go  about  ensuring  that 
they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  new  technology  in  addition  to 
ensuring  that  the  technology  meets  business  needs? 

A:  Capital  One  has  a  team  of  highly  qualified,  talented  IT  peo¬ 
ple  who  look  at  what  technology  is  being  developed  (five  to  10 
years  in  the  future).  Within  this  team  are  various  people  who  link 
to  the  business.  It  is  their  job  to  assess  this  technology  and  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  business  units  how  it  can  be  integrated.  The  team 
has  many  links  to  research  institutes  and  colleges.  For  example, 
the  CTO  is  involved  with  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union,  where  he  can  influence  decision  making. 

Q:  My  management  feels  that  one  of  the  most  significant  ways 
to  make  alignment  happen  is  to  have  application  developers 
become  part  of  the  client  community.  What  is  your  feeling  about 
this  type  of  structure?  Is  there  an  alternative? 


A:  Capital  One  has  actively  developed  a  structure  like  this.  By 
having  developers  reside  with  the  customer  team,  a  company 
can  make  sure  that  software  programs  are  in  line  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  objectives.  Furthermore,  subsequent  upgrades  are  easier 
to  facilitate  because  the  customer  understands  more  about  the 
software  and  the  developer  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  how 
the  business  operates.  Ideally,  they  should  reside  in  the  same 
location — solid  and  dotted  lines  shouldn’t  matter. 

Q:  Is  there  a  particular  methodology  you  would  recommend  for 
aligning  IT  strategy  with  business-critical  success  factors  (CSFs)? 
If  so,  where  might  we  find  documentation? 

A:  At  Capital  One,  the  COO  and  the  CEO  develop  a  plan 
stipulating  what  the  CSFs  for  the  company  should  be.  It  is 
circulated  in  the  company.  As  a  result,  everyone  knows  that 
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The  New  Look  of 
Outsourcing 

E-quipped  to  enable  the  online  business  revolution,  today’s  “netsourcing” 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  outsourcing  of  old 


WITH  THE  DOT-COM  EXPLOSION  and  the 

Fortune  1 000  clamor  to  re-engineer  for  Web-enabled 
applications ,  it’s  clear  that  the  Internet  plays  a 
starring  role  in  doing  business  today.  While  leverag¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  the  Internet  is  on  the  mind 
of  every  corporate  executive ,  what  remains  in 
question  is  the  best  way  to  get  to  that  end  game. 
E-business  can  put  a  company  on  the  road  to  sizable 
rewards ,  but  the  path  can  be  fraught  with  peril 
unless  the  underlying  technology  is  robust  enough 
to  handle  the  unique  demands  of  e-commerce. 


Powering  up  for  e-business  is 
no  small  undertaking.  Yet  you 
don’t  have  to  be  Einstein  to  know 
why  you’ve  got  to  be  there. 
Corporate  e-business  applications 
are  quickly  moving  from  drawing 
board  to  online  reality,  however, 
that’s  only  half  the  battle. 

Once  these  applications  are 
developed  and  rolled  out,  you 
come  face-to-face  with  the  enigma 
of  many  an  otherwise-decisive 
CIO:  how  to  provide  the  pre¬ 
dictable  service  and  performance 
required  to  ensure  your  successful 
foray  into  the  world  of  e-business. 

Doing  business  online  magni¬ 
fies  all  the  issues  that  have  come 
to  be  synonymous  with  the  high- 

•  IDG 


pressure  territory  of  distributed  IT 
enterprises — availability,  scalability, 
recoverability,  security  and  all  the 
rest.  Problem  is,  the  complexity  of 
these  critical  management  spheres 
escalates  exponentially  in  an  e-busi¬ 
ness  world. 

Keeping  the  Net  Generation  Happy 

After  all,  it’s  a  given  that  an  electron¬ 
ic  storefront  will  be  open  for  business 
24x7x365.  That  virtual  “always 
open”  sign  is  a  big  part  of  the 
Internet’s  ubiquitous  appeal.  Online 
customers — whether  B2C  or  B2B 
users — are  an  impatient  lot:  make 
them  wait  too  long  or  come  back  later 
and  you  may  never  see  them — or  their 
buying  power — again. 


It’s  a  brutal  reality  of  the  online 
culture  that  a  customer  can  easily 
“shop”  elsewhere  with  just  the  click 
of  a  mouse.  Loyalty  be  damned.  Face 
it:  People  do  business  online  for  the 
immediacy,  and  e-business  is  a  strong 
purveyor  of  instant  gratification. 

No  doubt  that  maximum  uptime 
is  a  must.  Then  factor  in  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  huge  variances  in  customer 
demand.  The  need  to  combine  maxi¬ 
mum  uptime  with  industrial-strength 
scalability  could  easily  cause  a  dor¬ 
mant  ulcer  to  flare  up.  Especially 
considering  that  most  companies  can’t 
ramp  up  the  management  systems 
and  the  number  of  skilled  staff  to 
control  the  nuances  and  complexities 
of  Internet-enabled  business. 
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The  Moment  of  Truth  Arrives 

So  you’ve  built  your  online  applica¬ 
tions  and  you’re  ready  to  go  live.  Or 
are  you?  Can  your  e-business  infra¬ 
structure  really  do  the  job,  all  day, 
every  day,  regardless  of 
unpredictable  demand? 
According  to  IDC’s  1999 
Technology  Integration 
Panel  Study  of  North 
American  Businesses,  over 


options  for  harnessing  and  leveraging 
the  power  of  the  Internet.  Not  only 
do  they  want  to  move  e-business 
applications  into  production  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible,  they  want  optimum 
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OSTLY  AND  COMPLEX,  the  technology  infra¬ 
structure  that  supports  your  e-business  can 
make — or  break — your  e-business.  Building  out  an 
enterprise-class  IT/network  infrastructure  in  house, 

hiring  the  nec- 


[-bated  Intrusion  Detection  on  Each  Hos 
Backup  and  Monitoring  Firewall 


An  example  of  the  complex  infrastructure  required  to  support  a  typical  B2B  application. 


70  percent  of  network  or 
systems  downtime  is  caused 
by  factors  other  than  appli¬ 
cation  failure. 

If  that  weren’t  sobering 
enough,  all  indications  are 
that  the  problem  is  getting  worse. 
Why?  Because  most  internal  IS 
teams  either  don’t  possess  the  right 
skill  sets  to  work  in  such  a  new 
environment  or  are  already  under¬ 
manned  and  unable  to  retain  quali¬ 
fied  staff  in  a  limited  talent  pool. 

“High  profile  e-failures,”  notes  the 
Yankee  Group  analyst  Chris  Selland, 
“have  proven  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
build  an  e-business — ongoing  success  is 


essary  technical 
skill  sets,  and 
providing  24x7 
operational  sup¬ 
port  is  a  huge 
undertaking — 
one  that  can’t 
be  taken  lightly 
when  support¬ 
ing  mission-crit¬ 
ical  e-business  applications.  Netsourcing  is  a  viable 
and  cost-effective  solution  that  accelerates  time-to- 
market  and  delivers  a  complete,  reliable  solution  for 
mission-critical  e-business  applications. 


—  Backup  and  Monitoring  Firewall 
bated  Intrusion  Detection  on  Each  Hos 


•  DBS  =  Database  Server 
App  Svr  =  Application  Server 
LAN  =  Local  Area  Network 


assistance  with  the  arduous  task  of 
going  from  business  to  e-business. 
Lumped  generally  under  the  term 
“outsourcing,”  these  companies  can 
step  in  and  take  charge  of  some  or  all 
of  your  IT  and  network 
infrastructure  needs. 

By  focusing  on  its  busi¬ 
ness  specialty — managing 
the  infrastructure  which 
underlies  its  clients’  applica¬ 
tions — an  outsourcer 


service  and  performance  once  the 
applications  are  rolled  out. 

Beating  the  Resource  Crunch 

This  paradigm  of  the  New  Economy  is 
stretching  IT  budgets  and  staff 
resources  like  never  before,  with  the  e- 
business  model  encompassing  the 
complete  spectrum  of  infrastructure 
components — servers,  networking, 
storage,  performance  management, 


can 

free  a  company’s  in-house 
staff  to  stay  focused  on  core 
business  issues  and  bottom- 
line  goals.  Done  right,  out¬ 
sourcing  delivers  improved 
application  uptime  that 
translates  to  revenue  growth 
and  greater  customer  loyalty 
and  retention — all  for  a  con¬ 
trolled,  predictable  fee. 

Smoke  and  Mirrors 

But  beware:  not  all  out¬ 
sourcing  is  created  equal. 
Many  first-generation 
hosting  providers  offer  a 
piecemeal  infrastructure  comprised 
of  technology  components  that  can’t 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  e- 
business.  Typically,  their  customers 
are  left  with  the  burdens  of  not 
merely  application  development,  but 
also  integration,  implementation  and 
equipment  provisioning. 

“We  wanted  a  well-oiled  machine, 
not  a  bunch  of  nuts  and  bolts,”  says  a 
CIO  from  a  leading  Fortune  1000 


“High  profile  e-failures  have  proven  that  it  is  not  enough  to  build  an 
e-business — ongoing  success  is  highly  dependent  on  a  company’s  ability  to 

provide  sustained  performance.” 


highly  dependent  on  a  company’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  provide  sustained  performance. 
Success  with  the  e-business  model  will 
go  to  those  able  to  appropriately  scale 
and  support  an  e-business  infrastruc¬ 
ture  over  the  long  term.” 

With  time-to-market  being  a  huge 
part  of  the  e-business  equation, 
Global  1000  corporations  and  dot¬ 
coms  alike  want  new-and-improved 
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security  and  much  more.  Building  and 
managing  the  scope  and  complexity  of 
this  kind  of  enterprise-scale  infrastruc¬ 
ture  is  something  that  few  IT  organi¬ 
zations  have  the  capital,  time  or 
expertise  to  completely  handle. 

Fortunately,  there  are  alternatives 
to  the  do-it-yourself  approach.  A 
wide  range  of  service  providers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  and  capabilities  offer 


company.  “We  wanted  someone  who 
could  take  care  of  everything  below 
the  application  layer.” 

He’s  not  the  only  IT  executive 
who  feels  that  way.  Ricky  Aaron  is 
CEO  of  myspace,  a  leading  online 
information  management  company. 
“We  were  looking  for  a  provider  who 
had  the  proven  ability  to  support  a 
fast-growing  and  high  functionality 
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site,  as  well  as  a  commitment  to  pro¬ 
vide  solid,  reliable,  scalable  services 
we  could  build  our  business  on  for 
years  to  come,”  says  Aaron. 

A  New  Option:  Netsourcing 

With  its  technical  complexity  and 
performance  challenges,  the  bold  new 
frontier  of  e-business  is  leaving  first- 
generation  hosting  squarely  in  its 
rearview  mirror.  In  its  place  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  a  new  breed  of  e- 
business  infrastructure  outsourcing 
called  “netsourcing,”  which  is 
obtained  through  a  single-source 


emerging  as  a  supercharged  alternative 
to  first-generation  hosting  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons.  Chief  among  them  is 
customers  gain  the  ability  to  obtain  all 
the  services  listed  previously  from  a 
single  provider.  Another  key  difference 
is  the  ability  to  achieve  sustained  per¬ 
formance  and  operational  support  for 
applications  that  demand  the  highest 
levels  of  availability  and  scalability. 

These  two  characteristics  make  net¬ 
sourcing  a  particularly  sound  match 
for  customers  and  applications  with 
high-end,  high-availability  require¬ 
ments  that  go  well  beyond  what  many 


ny’s  e-business  infrastructure.  One  of 
netsourcing’s  biggest  value-adds  is  that 
it  delivers  services  that  are  truly  “appli¬ 
cation  ready” — providing  a  total 
turnkey  approach  to  e-business  infra¬ 
structure.  This  differs  dramatically 
from  a  first-generation  hosting  provider 
who  may  provide  co-location  services 
that  call  for  a  client  to  supply  its  own 
fully  configured  server  that  will  be 
placed  in  a  secured  data  center  cage.  In 
contrast,  a  netsourcer  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  servers,  the  storage  systems, 
security  and  network  management  plat¬ 
form  designed  into  the  custom-built, 


“Netsourcing  is  more  than  hardware.  It’s  actually  supporting  your  customer 
relationships.  Your  customer  relationships  come  down  to  availability  of  your 
application,  and  that  comes  down  to  the  netsourcing  provider.  Intira’s  not  only  hosting 

our  back-office,  they  are  hosting  our  customers.” 


service  provider  who  operates,  con¬ 
trols  and  manages  the  entire  infra¬ 
structure — both  IT  systems  and  the 
network. 

The  netsourcing  model  is 
designed  to  proactively  maintain 
business  continuity  by  avoiding  fail¬ 
ure  and  by  providing  a  single  point 
of  accountability.  Netsourcing  focus¬ 
es  on  providing  a  complete  infra¬ 
structure  for  Web-based  e-commerce 
and  other  next-generation  applica¬ 
tions  by  combining: 

•  Network  services 

•  Complex,  mission-critical 
hosting 

•  System  software  and  hardware 
provisioning 

•  Infrastructure  integration  and 
support  services 

•  Business  continuity  services 

“Netsourcers,”  says  Selland  of 

the  Yankee  Group,  which  coined 
the  term,  “provide  a  single-source, 
highly  available,  scalable,  high-per¬ 
formance  platform  for  hosted  busi¬ 
ness,  commerce  and  multimedia 
applications.” 

The  Netsourcing  Advantage 

This  is  definitely  not  your  father’s  idea 
of  outsourcing.  Probably  not  even 
your  older  brother’s.  Netsourcing  is 


network  and  hosting  providers  can 
offer.  Netsourcing  adds  significant 
value  beyond  merely  hosting  an  appli¬ 
cation,  because  it  provides  all  of  the 
requisite  network  and  IT  infrastruc¬ 
ture  services,  the  full  range  of  skilled 
technical  resources,  and  management 
systems  necessary  to  keep  that  applica¬ 
tion  running  and  available  at  maxi¬ 
mum  service  levels. 

Netsourcing  providers  assume  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  a  compa- 


fully  managed  infrastructure  solution. 

Because  of  their  extensive  invest¬ 
ments  in  IT  and  network  technology 
and  professional  expertise,  net¬ 
sourcers  can  significantly  shorten  a 
company’s  time-to-market  for  e-busi- 
ness  applications.  Typically,  compa¬ 
nies  who  use  netsourcing  can  expect 
to  save  two  to  four  calendar  months 
when  deploying  their  e-business 
applications  and  can  plan  to  be  up 
and  running  in  30  days. 


TRAPEZO’S  PARTNER  FUSION  PLATFORM,  a  comprehensive,  Web- 
based  merchandising  and  content  management  service  that  integrates 
and  automates  the  entire  e-business  partnering  process  end-to-end  for 
faster,  more  efficient  and  profitable  online  partnering,  is  critical  to  their  success. 

Trapezo  recognized  that  a  robust  IT 
and  network  infrastructure  was  essential 
for  running  its  mission-critical  business- 
to-business  application.  With  limited 
resources  and  a  commitment  to  out¬ 
source  non-core  operations,  Trapezo 
chose  not  to  build  the  required  infrastruc¬ 
ture  in-house,  but  to  outsource  it. 

Trapezo  researched  the  alternatives  and  chose  a  netsourcing  solution 
from  Intira  Corporation  which  delivered  the  complete  solution  Trapezo  was 
looking  for  —  one  provider  that  could  power  its  Web-partnering  applica¬ 
tion  service  with  a  world-class  integrated  IT  and  network  infrastructure 
managed  and  monitored  around  the  clock,  skilled  in-house  technical 
expertise,  robust  services,  guaranteed  application  availability  and  scala¬ 
bility  to  support  growth. 


NETSOURCING 
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Intira  Corporation:  Enabling  e-business  with  a 
foundation  you  can  count  on 

Intira  recognizes  that  your  application  is  your  business,  not  the  complex 
IT/network  infrastructure  and  operations  that  support  the  application. 
That's  why  our  Netsourcing  solutions  have  been  built  and  engineered 
from  the  ground  up  to  exclusively  support  mission-critical  e-business 
applications  with  the  highest  levels  of  application  availability. 

Intira  Netsourcing  Solutions  combine  all  the  IT  and  network  elements 
your  e-business  applications  require  to  deliver  successfully  time  after 
time — an  integrated,  world-class  IT  and  network  infrastructure;  highly 
automated,  secure  operations  and  management  systems;  a  broad  set  of 
highly  skilled  technical  resources;  and  a  full  range  of  robust,  value-added 
services.  And,  because  Intira  has  direct  and  immediate  control  of  the 
entire  infrastructure  your  applications  reside  on,  only  Intira  can  offer  a 
comprehensive  SLA  guaranteeing  application  availability  up  to  99.95  per¬ 
cent,  and  provide  you  with  a  single  point  of  accountability  for  the  entire 
Netsourcing  solution. 

At  Intira,  we're  driven  to  be  more  than  just  the  industry's  leading 
Netsourcing  provider.  We  want  to  be  a  full-fledged  partner  in  your  suc¬ 
cess.  That's  why  our  Netsourcing  solutions  are  designed  to  accelerate 
your  time-to-market,  reduce  costly  staffing  and  technology  investments, 
and  enable  you  to  focus  on  building  your  core  business. 

With  Intira,  you'll  get  more — far  more — than  what  traditional,  first- 
generation  network,  hosting,  or  co-location  providers  can  offer.  You'll 
get  a  solid  e-business  foundation  you  can  count  on  today  and  far  into 
the  future. 


For  more  information  about  Intira's 
Netsourcing  Solutions,  please  visit  our 
Web  site:  www.intira.com 
or  call  1-888-350-6290. 
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“Netsourcing  is  more  than  hard¬ 
ware,”  states  Randy  Wilcox,  CEO  and 
president  of  SingleSourcelT,  a  Web- 
based  information  technology  supply 
chain  management  solution  that  serves 
the  Global  2000  in  a  market  estimated 
at  $160  billion,  “it’s  actually  sup¬ 
porting  your  customer  relationships. 
Your  customer  relationships  come 
down  to  the  availability  of  your 
application,  and  that  comes  down  to 
the  netsourcing  provider.  Intira’s  not 
only  hosting  our  back-office,  they  are 
hosting  our  customers.” 

Single  Source  Accountability 

Because  they  take  control  and  opera¬ 
tional  ownership  of  all  IT  and  net¬ 
work  infrastructure  and  provide  com¬ 
prehensive  integration  and  support 
services,  single-source  netsourcers 
have  the  ability  to  offer  a  monumen¬ 
tally  important  benefit:  service  levels. 


Vendors  with  partial  or  alliance- 
based  offerings  or  those  that  broker  a 
set  of  providers  into  a  single  solution 
simply  can’t  achieve  this. 

When  applications  are  truly  busi¬ 
ness-critical,  it  is  imperative  that  com¬ 
panies  insist  upon  a  comprehensive 
service  level  agreement  (SLA)  backed 
up  with  always-accessible  Web-based 
reporting  tools  to  measure  infrastruc¬ 
ture  availability  and  assure  SLA  com¬ 
pliance.  Today,  only  a  few  leading 
netsourcers  can  deliver  this  kind  of 
agreement,  but  its  value  to  an  e-busi- 
ness  is  virtually  priceless. 

Like  outsourcing,  however,  not  all 
SLAs  are  created  equal  either.  If  an 
infrastructure  service  provider  doesn’t 
own  the  entire  infrastructure,  they  are 
relegated  to  offering  numerous  SLAs 
covering  individual  infrastructure 
components.  Only  a  single,  compre¬ 
hensive  SLA  that  looks  at  the  infra¬ 


structure  as  a  whole  can  guarantee 
all-important  application  availability. 
This  is  especially  important  in  the 
high-stakes  realm  of  e-business. 

One  company  that  saw  this  first¬ 
hand  is  Trapezo,  a  Web-based  part¬ 
nering  service  for  e-businesses  and 
their  content  partners. 

“We  searched  for  one,  focused, 
comprehensive  provider  for  our 
infrastructure  needs — one  who 
could  offer  SLAs  ensuring  up  to 
99.95  percent  application  uptime, 
and  24x7  proactive  monitoring  and 
management  of  the  outsourced 
infrastructure  solution,”  recalls 
Satyen  V.  Kothari,  Trapezo’s  CEO, 
president  and  co-founder.  “Intira 
met  all  the  criteria  for  us.” 

Buying  Peace  of  Mind 

Intira  has  quickly  captured  a  leader¬ 
ship  position  in  the  netsourcing  mar¬ 
ket  because  of  its  demonstrated  ability 
to  deliver  on  the  full  promise  of  single¬ 
source  netsourcing.  Intira  provides  a 
turnkey  solution  for  e-business  appli¬ 
cations  that  includes  a  seamlessly  inte¬ 
grated,  highly  automated  and  com¬ 
pletely  secure  technology  infrastruc¬ 
ture — fully  managed  and  operated  up 
to  the  application  layer — that  guaran¬ 
tees  uptime  and  provides  a  single 
point  of  accountability. 

The  profit  potential  of  Internet- 
driven  applications  is  immense. 
However,  with  the  heightened  com¬ 
plexity  of  e-business  comes  the  risk 
of  underestimating  the  infrastructure 
and  support  effort  it  will  take  to 
actually  cash  in  on  e-business.  No 
one  wants  to  be  the  next  prominent¬ 
ly  publicized  e-failure. 

Developing  and  managing  the 
applications  themselves  is  tricky 
enough.  To  tip  the  scales  in  your  favor, 
it  may  be  wise  to  take  a  new  look  at 
your  infrastructure  outsourcing 
options.  Today’s  next-generation  net¬ 
sourcers  offer  high-end  services  to 
ensure  the  availability  of  high-end, 
high-value  applications.  Netsourcing  is 
emerging  as  the  ultimate  weapon  for 
achieving  strategic  market  advantage 
with  your  e-business  applications.  • 
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to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 


We  heard  you.  And  we’re  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  all  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 


Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 
non-technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwinmag.com/subscribe 


Ask  the  Expert 


they  must  align  all  projects  with  these  points.  Furthermore, 
the  CIO  has  developed  four  rules  for  all  IT  associates: 

■  Always  align  IT  activities  with  the  business — keep  the 
company’s  big-picture  goals  in  mind. 

■  Use  good  economic  judgment — spend  money  like  it’s 
your  own. 

■  Be  flexible — don’t  build  yourself  into  one  thought  pattern. 

■  Have  empathy. 

As  long  as  these  rules  are  followed,  IT  ensures  that  align¬ 
ment  is  achieved.  About  your  request  for  documentation, 


two  sources  of  information  come  to  mind.  First  is  the  article 
on  Capital  One,  “The  Gulf  Between,”  in  the  Jan.  15,  2000, 
issue  of  CIO ;  the  second  is  an  article  by  Jim  Donehey,  for¬ 
mer  CIO  of  Capital  One,  “Listening  to  the  Ants,”  in  the 
Feb.  1,  2000,  edition  of  CIO.  The  only  other  advice  I  can 
give  is  read  one  of  the  many  books  on  the  market  that  extols 
the  virtues  of  complexity  theory. 

Q:  Who  in  their  right  mind  would  care  about  business-IT  align¬ 
ment?  IT  should  be  subordinated  to  the  organizational  objec¬ 
tives  just  like  any  other  functional  area  (such  as  marketing,  sales, 
operations,  distribution  and  manufacturing).  Why  are  we  always 
hearing  about  the  need  to  focus  on  IT?  IT  always  whines,  says 
it  is  important  above  all  else,  and  never  delivers. 


A:  I’ve  worked  at  a  range  of  organizations  with  different 
approaches  to  structure — centralized,  decentralized,  and  where 
the  IT  infrastructure  was  centralized  and  the  development  was 
decentralized.  So  I’ve  pretty  much  seen  it  all.  From  my  experience, 
as  long  as  the  strategy  is  understood,  communicated  and  inter¬ 
nalized,  any  organizational  structure  can  work.  When  I  joined  my 
last  company,  the  IS  staff  was  kept  in  a  building  10  miles  away 
from  anyone  else  in  the  company.  The  IS  department  didn’t  want 
to  leave  the  building,  and  the  business  didn’t  want  to  see  them. 
So  the  business  leader  and  I  piloted  a  colocation  scheme  that 

increased  two-way  communication  and 
did  away  with  the  old  customer-supplier 
model.  I  implemented  compensation  that 
was  partially  based  on  understanding  the 
business  and  customer  feedback.  A  major 
educational  program  focusing  on  the 
responsibilities  of  business  partners  in  IT 
development  helped  foster  good  relations 
between  IT  and  the  business.  Five  years  later,  all  of  systems  devel¬ 
opment  have  been  colocated  and  there  isn’t  any  difference 
between  a  business  person  and  an  IT  person. 

Q:  In  the  next  one  to  two  years,  the  government  organization  I 
work  for  will  embark  on  a  series  of  projects  to  improve  IT 
processes  based  on  the  Capability  Maturity  Model.  We  hope  to 
improve  our  projects  by  providing  more  accurate  estimates  and 
developing  repeatable  processes.  If  the  repeated  processes  are 
continually  improved,  we  know  we  will  more  efficiently  deliver 
effective  systems.  However,  while  the  new  processes  are  being 
put  into  place  our  performance  may  slip  slightly.  How  can  we 
convince  our  business  partners  that  developing  repeatable  and 
standard  IT  processes  is  worth  the  effort?  How  can  we  convince 
them  to  be  active  participants  in  this  effort? 


By  having  developers  reside  with  the  customer 
team,  a  company  can  make  sure  that  software 
programs  are  in  line  with  the  business  objectives 


A:  If  you  are  suggesting  IT  should  be  relegated  to  second 
place  behind  strategy  and  organizational  priorities,  then  you 

obviously  do  not  have  a  CEO 
or  a  CIO  who  understands  the 
benefits  of  an  IT  group,  and  you 
will  never  reap  the  potential  of 
a  major  part  of  your  resource. 
It  is  like  having  a  left  hand  and 
never  using  it  because  the  right  is 
stronger  and  deemed  to  be  more 
useful. 

Q:  Perhaps  you  could  share  with 
us  your  previous  business-IT  align¬ 
ment  experiences?  What  align¬ 
ment  successes  have  you  worked 
on  or  been  responsible  for? 


A:  This  question  goes  to  the  root  of  IT-business  alignment.  Let  me 
break  the  answer  down  into  two  sections.  First,  convincing  your 
customers  of  the  process  should  not  be  an  issue.  Implementing 
this  model  should  be  based  on  a  business  argument.  At  Capital 
One,  we  tend  to  use  net  present  value.  I  guess  in  the  case  of  a 
government  agency,  you  are  planning  to  improve  efficiency. 
Explaining  this  project  to  your  customers  is  secondary — the  bot¬ 
tom  line  is  that  they  want  their  projects  to  achieve  business  goals 
while  being  on  budget.  Second,  in  the  true  spirit  of  alignment,  you 
should  be  working  with  your  customers  to  deliver  what  they 
want,  on  time  and  on  budget.  Managing  expectations  and  work¬ 
ing  toward  a  common  goal  is  the  key.  Ultimately,  you  need  tal¬ 
ented  IT  people  who  understand  the  business.  BE] 


If  you  would  like  to  recommend  an  expert  for  this  column  or  suggest  a 
topic,  e-mail  Daintry  Duffy  at  dduffy@cio.com. 


Ask  the  Expert 

Have  a  question  about  maintaining 
the  quality  of  your  data?  Mark  Atkins, 
president  and  CEO  of  Boston-based 
Vality  Technology,  will  be  available 
now  through  Oct.  31  at  www2.cio 
.com/CIO/expert  to  offer  insight  and 
advice  on  how  companies  can 
ensure  the  quality  and  integrity  of 
their  data. 
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Truth  is,  it  can  be  a  lot  of  fun. 


Especially  when  you’re  creating 
breakaway  opportunities. The  kinds 
that  transform  companies  and 
launch  careers.  AtAcxiom,  we  help 
you  invent  exciting  new  ways  to 
build  more  meaningful  customer 
relationships  every  day. 

We  do  it  through  innovative  data 
services  and  technologies  such  as 
Solvitur,  InfoBase,  the  Acxiom  Data 
Network  and  our  exciting,  new 
AbiliTec.  A  linking  technology  that 
gives  your  entire  organization  the 
most  accurate  picture  of  your 
customer  ever  assembled. 

Join  us  in  a  very  bright  future. 

One  where  we  reach  the  top 
together  and  just  keep  climbing. 

Acxiom.  Innovations  through 
Customer  Data  Integration. 


ACXIOM 
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When  it  comes  to  wireless  email,  there’s  one  thing  most  products  ignore.  It’s  that  ‘little’ 
issue  called  security.  Then  there’s  BlackBerry™  It’s  a  complete  wireless  email  solution  actually 
engineered  to  meet  your  corporate  security  standards.  BlackBerry  is  a  totally  integrated 
package  that  features  powerful  wireless  handhelds,  desktop  tools,  enterprise  server  software, 
advanced  encryption  technology  and  nationwide  airtime.  With  support  for  Triple  DES  encryption, 
BlackBerry’s  end-to-end  security  model  ensures  the  authentication,  integrity  and  confidentiality 
of  all  incoming  and  outgoing  email  messages.  No  wonder  BlackBerry  is  becoming  the  corporate 
standard  for  wireless  email.  It’s  safe  to  say  that  it’s  the  best  for  business. 


They  took  good 

care  to  ensure  security.  Not  only  is  there  password  protection  for  the  BlackBerry  handheld, 


but  it  also  uses  Triple  DES  to  encode  messages  between  the  desktop  and  the  handheld.  ^ 
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What  You  Don’t  Know  Can  Hurt  You 
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Recommendations  for  surviving 
employment  law  in  the  Internet  Age 

BY  GARRY  MATHIASON 

JESSICA  HARTMAN  PRIDED  herself  on  almost  always  being  the  first 
one  to  arrive  at  the  23rd  floor  office  of  Working  People 
Communications,  a  publishing  company.  At  6:17  a.m.,  her 
mind  raced  through  the  morning  deadlines  and  her  hand 
reached  for  the  electronic  key,  and  then  she  stopped.  Several 
crisscrossing  ribbons  of  yellow  tape  sealed  the  office  entrance. 
A  banner  read:  “Sealed  by  Order  of  the  FBI.”  The  Internet 
Age  had  just  reached  Hartman  in  a  way  she  had  not  expected. 

Two  days  before,  a  window-washer  had  been  outside  the 
23rd  floor  when  he  noticed  something  on  a  computer  moni¬ 
tor  in  one  of  the  offices.  Pictures  of  what  appeared  to  be  child 
pornography  were  on  the  screen.  Offended  and  troubled,  the 
window-washer  phoned  the  FBI.  Suspecting  an  Internet 
pornography  ring,  the  FBI  obtained  a  warrant  and  seized  the 
hard  drives  of  every  computer  on  the  23rd  floor.  Agents  sealed 
the  offices  as  a  crime  scene  only  an  hour  before  Jessica’s  arrival. 

The  next  24  hours  were  intense  with  FBI  interviews  and 
the  collection  and  cataloguing  of  electronic  evidence.  The 
agents  found  nothing  suspicious  until  they  decoded  a  list  of 
Internet  sites  visited  by  Chris  Munzer,  a  circulation  department 


employee.  Several  pornographic  sites  were  listed,  including  one 
where  the  models  appeared  to  be  minors.  Munzer  had  been 
logging  on  to  these  sites  from  his  office  computer  for  six  to 
eight  hours  a  week.  He  had  downloaded  several  sexually 
explicit  images  and  then  deleted  the  files.  One  of  the  FBI  com¬ 
puter  crime  specialists  restored  the  deleted  files  from  Munzer’s 
hard  drive.  Munzer,  like  most  employees,  was  unaware  that 
deleted  files  are  not  truly  deleted  but  merely  have  their  file 
designations  removed. 

The  FBI  finished  its  investigation,  and  the  local  U.S.  attorney 
general’s  office  concluded  there  was  insufficient  evidence  for 
criminal  prosecution.  Munzer  had  been  suspended  during  the 
FBI  investigation.  When  the  company  conducted  its  own  inter¬ 
nal  investigation,  Munzer  volunteered  that  he  was  receiving 
professional  help  for  Internet  addictive  disorder,  a  recognized 
illness  estimated  to  afflict  10  percent  of  Web  users.  Munzer 
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also  claimed  that  personal  use  of  the  Internet  was  common  in 
the  office  and  that  he  never  missed  a  deadline.  Unfortunately, 
Working  People  did  not  yet  have  an  Internet  usage  policy. 
Nonetheless,  the  conduct  was  a  clear  misuse  of  employer  time 
and  equipment,  and  the  sexual  nature  of  the  websites  was 
explicitly  prohibited  by  the  company’s  antiharassment  policy. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  possible  application  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (relating  to  his  possible  men¬ 
tal  illness)  did  not  save  Munzer’s  job. 


The  success  of  a  state-of-the-art  cyberpolicy 
is  determined  by  how  well  employees  under¬ 
stand  and  implement  it. 


The  above  story  is  from  a  real  case.  Technology  provides 
new  challenges  for  laws  written  before  the  Internet  entered 
the  workplace.  Based  on  our  practice  at  Littler  Mendelson, 
we  estimate  that  more  than  half  of  all  employment  and  labor 
law  cases  involve  some  aspect  of  workplace  technology. 

Policy  Development 

The  formation  of  a  comprehensive  “cyberpolicy”  for  your 
workplace  is  no  longer  just  a  good  idea,  it’s  a  legal  necessity. 
Employees  need  to  know  ahead  of  time  what  constitutes  accept¬ 
able  Internet  use.  What  type  of  sites  are  appropriate  to  visit? 
When?  What  material  is  permissible  to  download?  For  exam¬ 
ple,  can  an  employee  use  the  company’s  computer  and  Internet 
connection  to  visit  Amazon.com  during  a  break?  Employees 
who  spend,  on  average,  24  percent  of  their  Internet  time  on 
nonbusiness-related  tasks  (according  to  an  August  1998  Work 
Group  Computing  report)  need  answers. 

While  the  HR  and  legal  departments  are  of  course  heavily 
involved  in  the  creation  of  such  a  policy,  CIOs  are  often  given  the 
assignment  of  building  a  draft  policy.  More  and  more,  CEOs 
and  CFOs  want  to  finalize  the  policy  statement  because  the 
Internet  has  become  increasingly  central  to  the  employers’  mis¬ 
sion.  But  CIOs  will  be  on  the  front  lines  of  its  implementation. 

To  help  develop  a  useful  policy,  conduct  a  usage  audit  of 
your  Internet  systems.  How  many  of  your  employees  have 
access  to  the  Internet?  How  much  time  do  they  spend  on  it? 
What  are  the  privacy  expectations  of  your  workforce?  A  suc¬ 
cessful  policy  must  take  this  usage  and  history  into  account 
when  setting  standards  in  order  to  reinforce  some  behaviors 
while  discouraging  others.  When  collecting  information  for 
this  purpose,  corporate  counsel  should  evaluate  whether  any  of 
the  audit  questions  create  the  risk  of  collecting  evidence  that 
could  be  harmful  to  the  company  in  future  litigation. 


Training  and  Expertise 

The  success  of  a  state-of-the-art  cyberpolicy  is  determined  by 
how  well  employees  understand  and  implement  it.  Nonetheless, 
few  employers  have  trained  workers  on  Internet  use  and  poli¬ 
cies.  Clearly  this  should  occur,  and  the  employer  should  docu¬ 
ment  that  employees  have  received  the  policy  and  related  train¬ 
ing.  The  most  important  benefit  of  this  process  is  that  employ¬ 
ees  will  use  the  Internet  as  intended.  A  secondary  benefit  is  the 
ability  to  discipline  violators. 

In  addition  to  this  training  for  everyone,  plan 
an  “Internet  litigation  avoidance”  session  for  the 
key  professionals  who  will  shape  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  policy  and  have  to  enforce  it.  This  session 
can  be  as  short  as  two  hours.  Participants  should 
include  HR  representatives,  corporate  counsel, 
the  head  of  security,  an  IS  representative,  a  man¬ 
ager  with  some  fiscal  authority  and  a  line  man¬ 
agement  representative. 

Also,  designate  an  articulate  expert  within  the  organization 
who  understands  the  Internet  and  employment  law  considera¬ 
tions.  Typically  this  is  an  HR  professional,  but  it  could  also  be 
someone  on  the  IS  staff  (if  he  can  clearly  explain  technology 
to  groups  that  do  not  have  a  technical  background). 

Enforcement 

Regardless  of  employee  training,  Internet  policies  are  useless  if 
not  enforced.  Software  that  can  search  e-mail  for  sexual  content 
can  give  your  policy  teeth  by  helping  management  with  this 
enforcement.  Generally,  new  legal  standards  will  demand  evi¬ 
dence  of  some  form  of  prudent  preventive  effort  by  manage¬ 
ment  to  counter  a  charge  that  Internet  misuse  has  created  a 
hostile  work  environment. 

Often,  different  managers  enforce  workplace  policy  require¬ 
ments  in  different  ways.  This  is  especially  true  for  a  new  pol¬ 
icy  where  managers  have  little  experience.  Inconsistencies  will 
open  the  employer  to  claims  of  being  discriminatory  or  unfair. 
Establishing  uniform  standards  in  advance  helps  reduce  incon¬ 
sistencies.  Government  enforcement  agencies  have  established 
websites  that  provide  technical  information  and  policy  guide¬ 
lines.  Private  HR  and  legal  sites  are  multiplying. 

When  implemented,  a  cyberpolicy  becomes  a  traffic  signal 
allowing  for  a  more  efficient  use  of  the  Internet  in  a  world  of 
long-established  employment  and  labor  law  standards.  Such 
policies  do  more  than  protect  the  organizations  that  have  them; 
they  make  for  better  workplaces.  BE] 


Have  a  tricky  IT-related  legal  question?  Send  your  con¬ 
cerns  to  fineprint@cio.com.  Garry  Mathiason  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Employment  Law  Learning  Technol¬ 
ogies  and  a  senior  partner  at  Littler  Mendelson. 
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Sprint  IONSM  simplifies  your  network  by  uniting  voice,  video,  data,  and  high-speed  Internet. 
Try  it  for  four  months.  Plus,  get  the  opportunity  to  save  your  company  up  to  $250,000. 
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Operations  on  the  fly.  So  supply  chains  can  resolve  issues  proactively.  And  reduce  costs  in  inventory,  transportation  and  logistics  continually, 
Download  the  whitepaper  at  www.electroneconomy.com/think 


electron  economy 
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Mark  Polansky  Offers  Advice  to  Aspiring  CIOs  and  IT  Managers 


Live  and 
Let  Die 

Q:  About  four  months  ago  I  made  a  job  change  that  has  turned 
into  a  nightmare.  I  joined  a  capital  equipment  manufacturing 
company  as  an  information  technology  executive,  a  newly  cre¬ 
ated  position.  The  company  appeared  to  have  several  areas  of 
opportunity  to  reengineer  internal  processes  and  implement 
current  technologies  (for  example,  e-commerce),  and  it  seemed 
to  have  an  adequate  staff  to  pull  it  all  off.  As  the  onion  is  peeled 
back  and  time  marches  on,  I  have  discovered  that  the  company 
has  few  orders  in  it’s  pipeline,  is  selling  off  a  sister  division  to  pay 
vendors,  is  looking  at  a  union  strike  on  the  horizon  and  exempt 
employees  are  leaving  in  large  numbers.  What  are  my  options? 
If  I  decide  to  leave,  should  I  include  this  brief  time  frame  with  this 
company  on  my  resume? 

A:  This  is  a  very  difficult  question  since  it  lacks  a  definitively 
correct — or  incorrect — answer.  There  are  two  ways  to  look  at 
your  predicament.  One  view  is  to  quickly  cut  your  losses  and 
head  for  the  exit.  This  is  the  easy  way  out.  And  this  may  be 
your  best  choice  if  you  truly  are  convinced  that  the  company 
cannot  survive  and  that  if  it  does  live  on,  there’s  absolutely  no 


4 


chance  for  you  to  accomplish  any  of  the  goals  and  objectives — 
for  you  and  for  the  company — that  you  had  in  mind  when  you 
signed  up. 

If  you  choose  to  move  on,  you  must  include  this  employ¬ 
ment  on  your  resume  because  it’s  honest  and  because  you 
can  use  it  as  a  meaningful  and  sincere  way  of  explaining  why 
you  are  looking  and  that  you  are  human,  just  like  the  rest  of 
us,  and  made  an  error  but  have  learned  a  lot  through  the 
experience.  It’s  the  right  thing  to  do,  with  respect  to  your 
career  and  resume. 

Alternatively,  perhaps  you  and  a  few  other  brave  souls 
can  pull  together  and  help  turn  around  this  company  from 
doom  and  gloom  to  success  and  sunshine.  Wow,  that  sounds 
challenging  and  exciting  to  me.  And  rising  to  the  occasion 
and  getting  it  done  will  look  fantastic  on  your  resume.  It’s 
your  choice. 
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CTO  SKILLS 

Q:  What  kind  of  executive  profile  are  new  dotcom  companies 
looking  for  in  a  chief  technology  officer? 

A:  Most  good  dotcom  CTOs  share  the  following  skills  and 
attributes:  the  ability  to  create  and  articulate  a  vision;  a  strong 
bottom-line  orientation  and  outstanding  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  building  an  aggressive  market-driven  business 
strategy;  a  firm  foundation  in  strategic  planning  and  applica- 


The  financial  services  industry  is  a  constant,  and 
although  it  may  change  over  time,  as  all  industries 
do,  it  isn’t  going  away  any  time  soon. 


tion  of  technology;  the  ability  to  speak  to  customers  and  under¬ 
stand  the  implications  of  market  trends  on  both  the  customers’ 
businesses  and  the  company’s;  business  savvy  and  creativity 
to  develop  innovative  and  value-added  customer-focused  solu¬ 
tions,  address  speed  to  market  and  know  what  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  doing;  an  understanding  of  the  industry  and  business 
needs  of  customers;  an  established  reputation  and  personal 
network  in  the  industry;  energy,  adaptability  and  innovation; 
a  strong  personal  presence  and  the  leadership  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills  to  inspire;  the  ability  to  galvanize  a  variety  of  con¬ 
stituencies  because  of  the  global  nature  of  the  marketplace; 
experience  developing  and  leveraging  partnerships  and  strate¬ 
gic  alliances  with  technology  vendors;  the  ability  to  develop 
an  environment  that  stimulates  innovation  and  passionate 
evangelism. 

FAMILY  MATTERS 

Q:  I  recently  took  a  position  as  chief  imagination  and  tech¬ 
nology  officer.  The  company  has  a  niche  product  that  it’s 
adapting  to  the  Internet.  The  future  looks  good,  and  we’re 
making  a  profit.  My  job  is  to  automate  the  company  as  much 
as  possible  to  improve  margins.  I  have  a  nice  compensation 
package  and  the  potential  for  ownership.  The  position  required 
that  I  move  from  Los  Angeles  to  a  medium-size  city  in 
California,  and  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  real  quality-of-life 
move  for  my  family. 

However,  this  is  a  tiny  company  compared  with  the  Fortune 
500s  I  have  worked  at.  I’m  missing  a  whole  lot  of  zeros  on  the 
end  of  every  negotiation,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  the  price  con¬ 
cessions  I’m  used  to.  I'm  concerned  that  the  vendors  who  knew 
me  before  might  forget  me.  I’m  also  concerned  about  the  casu¬ 
alness  of  the  environment  and  how  I  might  lose  my  business 
edge.  What  can  I  do  to  stay  in  touch?  The  real  issue  is  that 


although  my  company  is  doing  well,  there  is  always  a  possibil¬ 
ity  that  after  a  couple  of  bad  quarters  I’ll  be  out  the  door. 

A:  You  are  facing  two  dilemmas.  First  is  the  trade-off  between 
the  hassle  and  commute  of  the  big  city  versus  the  quality  of 
life  that  your  family  has  found  in  a  smaller  town.  And  second 
is  the  risk/reward  trade-off  of  the  small  startup  versus  the 
established  large  corporations  of  the  Fortune  500.  With  few 
exceptions  and  within  various  degrees  of  balance,  one  usually 

cannot  have  it  both  ways.  The  good 
lifestyle  of  the  smaller  town,  and  the 
excitement  and  the  impact  you  enjoy  in 
a  small  enterprise  will  tend  to  take  you 
out  of  circulation.  But  you  can  minimize 
this  by  staying  active  in  professional 
organizations  and  attending  industry 
events,  even  if  it  means  going  out  of 
your  way  and  traveling  more. 

Furthermore,  think  about  creating  a  consortium  of  small 
companies  for  cooperative  purchasing  power.  Lastly,  you  will 
eventually  realize  the  wealth  creation  potential  of  this  ven¬ 
ture,  or  you  will  move  on.  You  have  successfully  built  your  rep¬ 
utation  in  the  industry  before,  and  you  should  be  able  to  do 
it  again.  In  the  interim,  enjoy  your  family  and  have  fun  at 
work. 

DON’T  WORRY,  BE  HAPPY 

Q:  I  am  vice  president  of  information  technology  at  a  financial 
services  company.  I’m  well  paid,  do  interesting  work  and  have 
responsibilities  that  cover  both  my  key  areas  of  interest,  name¬ 
ly  the  Internet  and  international  business.  I’ve  been  with  my  cur¬ 
rent  employer  almost  11  years  but  wonder  if  I  should  move  on. 

Why,  you  may  wonder,  if  I’m  happy  right  now?  First,  because 
I’m  in  my  mid-40s  and  it  may  be  tough  to  find  a  job  later  if  I  need 
to,  and  second,  to  avoid  having  too  much  time  with  one  compa¬ 
ny  on  my  resume.  Third,  it  might  be  good  to  get  more  industry 
breadth.  At  what  point  does  long  tenure  become  an  issue?  And 
when  does  age  become  a  serious  obstacle  in  a  search? 

A:  My  unwavering  advice  to  you  is,  stay  put.  As  you  said, 
money  is  not  a  problem  and  you  like  what  you  are  doing.  I 
assume  that  all  other  factors  are  OK,  such  as  the  health  of  the 
enterprise  you  work  for,  your  coworkers,  your  commute  and 
your  work/life  balance.  So  it  sounds  like  you  are  thinking  about 
and  trying  to  anticipate  problems  that  haven’t  happened  yet. 
But  more  importantly,  those  problems  don’t  seem  eminently 
likely  to  occur. 

The  financial  services  industry  is  a  constant,  and  although 
it  may  change  over  time,  as  all  industries  do,  it  isn’t  going  away 
any  time  soon.  And  with  up-to-date  technology  (the  Internet) 
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See  how  Kyocera  Mita’s  network  printers 
will  save  you  a  ton  over  time. 


With  diamond-hard  long-life  drum  technology,  all  Kyocera  Mita  plug-and-play  network  printers  give  you  a  total  cost  of 
printing  that  averages  less  than  a  penny  a  page  with  crisp,  clear  resolution.  That  looks  pretty  good  compared  to  other 
network  printers  that  have  operating  costs  two  to  three  times  higher. 

The  cost  difference  can  save  printer  users  thousands  over  the  life  of  the  printer.  It’s  a  great  way  to  turn  your 
paper  storage  area  into  a  profit  center. 

So  call  us  at  1-877-289-MITA  and  we’ll  crunch  some  numbers  together.  KyocERa 
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and  international  experience,  your  background  is  attractive. 
Longevity  is  a  liability  only  when  it  prevents  you  from  grow¬ 
ing  as  a  professional  or  allows  your  skills  (both  hard  and  soft) 
to  languish.  And  a  job  change  now  will  not  prevent  you  from 
becoming  50,  55  or  even  60  years  old,  nor  will  it  ward  off 
any  of  the  unfortunate  age  discrimination  that  you  may 
encounter.  Enjoy  what  you  have  now;  others  may  be  jealous 
of  your  good  situation,  but  don’t  sit  back.  Focus  on  self- 
improvement,  be  the  best  vice  president  of  IT  you  can  be  and 
make  a  positive  impact  on  your  employer.  That  will  keep  you 
employable  and  in  demand. 

A  HEALTHY  DECISION? 

Q:  I'm  in  the  midst  of  a  major  career-turning  point.  I  have  10 
years’  experience  in  the  health-care  industry  on  the  provider 
side  with  direct  implementation  of  technology-based  business 
intelligence  projects  and  responsibilities  for  the  past  six  years. 
I  am  at  an  opportune  point  where  my  technology  and  business 
skill  set  match  what  is  hot  in  B2B  commerce,  allowing  me  to 


Have  a  career  question 


Visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/ 
forums/executive/counselor.html  and 
pose  your  questions  to  Mark  Polansky. 

jump  out  of  health  care  and  be  mentored  by  gurus  at  the  bleed¬ 
ing  edge.  I  am  confused  because  I  have  been  offered  the  CIO 
position  of  two  renowned  hospitals  of  an  academic  health-sci¬ 
ences  campus. 

I  understand  the  task  at  hand,  the  risks  and  the  constrained 
resources  available  to  achieve  the  goals;  however,  the  challenge 
interests  me.  My  fear  is  losing  touch  with  technology  or  actual¬ 
ly  not  being  able  to  translate  the  potential  successes  in  the  CIO 
role  to  other  industries  or  business  models  in  the  future.  What 
steps  could  I  take  to  minimize  this  risk,  or  am  I  being  paranoid? 

A.  Perhaps  you  are,  at  the  least,  a  little  paranoid — and  maybe 
a  lot.  Forget  about  what’s  hot.  If  you  are  not  true  to  yourself 
and  do  what  you  really  love,  then  you  run  the  greatest  career 
risk  of  all — just  doing  it  for  the  money,  and  true  professional 
happiness  and  fulfillment  be  damned.  You  don’t  sound  like 
someone  who  could  withstand  eight  to  12  hours  a  day  of  any¬ 
thing  just  for  the  money  or  just  for  marketability  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  Besides,  even  though  it  may  be  a  resource-constrained 
industry  as  almost  all  are  today,  many  important  challenges 
face  the  health-care  provider  sector — challenges  that  you  may 


have  a  hand  in  addressing.  And  you  can  seek  out  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  leverage  your  experience  with  Web-enabled  technolo¬ 
gy  and  create  business  opportunities  for  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  optimal  health-care  services  delivery  by  those  two 
great  hospitals. 

Your  confusion  is  a  conflict  between  your  head  and  your 
heart,  and  hearts  here  are  trump  especially  because  your  heart 
is  the  healthy  choice. 

WHERE’S  MY  EQUITY  PAYDAY? 

Q:  I  am  a  network  operations  manager  at  a  startup  company  that 
specializes  in  high-speed  Internet  access.  We  have  just  gone 
through  negotiations  and  may  have  just  secured  some  initial 
funding.  I  am  currently  working  for  beans,  however,  and  have 
been  told  that  we  (the  staff)  are  only  looking  at  a  10  percent  pay 
increase  and  our  current  rate  of  pay  is  just  about  correct  for  a 
startup  in  our  line  of  work.  I  make  around  $30,000  a  year.  When 
I  look  at  some  of  the  postings  on  the  Web,  the  pay  range  is 
$45,000  to  $95,000  a  year. 

What  should  I  do?  I  am  gaining  a  lot  of  experience,  but  there 
will  be  a  point  where  the  knowledge  I  have  gained  will  secure  a 
much  higher  pay  rate  at  another  company— maybe  even  at  anoth¬ 
er  startup.  I  do  not  want  to  be  disloyal  or  a  job-hopper,  but  I  also 
need  to  make  a  reasonable  salary.  What’s  your  advice  for  the 
startup  blues? 

A:  There’s  nothing  like  success  to  cure  the  blues  of  any  kind. 
You  didn’t  mention  it,  but  I  certainly  hope  that  you  were  given 
stock  options,  in  writing,  when  you  signed  up.  If  not,  get  this 
situation  corrected  immediately — either  at  this  company  or 
elsewhere — regardless  of  your  salary  situation. 

Since  first-round  funding  has  not  yet  been  tied  down,  it 
sounds  like  equity  payday  for  this  startup  is  at  least  18  to  24 
months  away.  It’s  one  thing  to  make  the  common  trade-off  of 
some  short-term  cash  compensation  for  the  longer  term  poten¬ 
tial  of  a  liquidity  event  (IPO  or  company  acquisition),  but  two 
years  of  being  as  drastically  underpaid  as  you  are  can  get  old 
very  fast  while  you  are  waiting.  Normally  10  percent  increases 
are  fine,  but  you  are  starting  so  low  that  this  gain  is  irrele¬ 
vant.  Talk  to  management,  and  be  prepared  to  move  on  if 
they  balk  at  your  suggestion  of  parity  with  the  market,  even  the 
startup  sector.  BE! 


Mark  Polansky  is  a  managing  director  and  member  of  the  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  practice  of  Korn/Ferry  International  in  New  York 
City.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Society  for  Information  Management.  The 
Web-based  Executive  Career  Counselor  column  is  edited 
by  Web  Research  Editor  Kathleen  Kotwica.  She  can  be 
reached  at  kkotwica@cio.com. 
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Perhaps  the  first  time 
a  remake  is  actually 
better  than  the  original. 


Introducing  the  newly  designed  high-performance  Jaz®  2GB  drive. 


Lightning-Fast  Speed 

The  Jaz®  2GB  drive  speeds  up  transfer  rates  to  8MBps. 

Capacity  To  Do  More 

2GB  of  space  lets  you  store  up  to  2,000  photos  (64ox48o  pixels),  3.2  hours  of 

CD-quality  audio,  or  4o  minutes  of  compressed  video. 

Software  Solutions 

A  complete  software  suite  featuring  Iomega’s  exclusive  Quik  Sync  software  which 
automatically  backs  up  your  files  without  interrupting  your  work. 

Complete  Compatibility 

V 

The  latest  jaz  drive  is  available  with  USB  and  FireWire  connectivity  options.  And  it’s 
compatible  with  Mac®  0S8,  OS9,  and  Windows®  2000.  Plus,  the  Jaz  2GB  drive  works 
with  both  Jaz  2GB  and  1GB  disks.  With  over  2.7  million  jaz  drives  shipped,  you  can 
get  your  work  done  almost  anywhere. 

Copyright  ©  2000  Iomega  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Iomega,  the  stylized  "i"  logo, 
and  Jaz  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Iomega  Corporation.  Mac  is 
a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Corporation  and  Windows  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are  properties  of  their  respective  owners. 


See  your  local  reseller  or  visit:  www.iomega.com 


Iomega 
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2000  times  an  hour 
a  sign  of  mental  instability? 


online 

services 


at  intel®  online  services,  we  live  by  a  simple  motto:  “only  the  paranoid  survive.”  because 
in  our  business,  total  obsessiveness  is  what  separates  the  never-miss-a-blip  from 
the  merely  attentive,  we  take  over  2,000  measurements  of  website  performance 
every  hour,  we  monitor  the  entire  end-to-end  path  from  you  to  your  customers 
in  over  40  countries  around  the  world,  and  we  have  a  team  of  web  and 
application  hosting  specialists,  certified  in  over  35  web  and  networking  standards, 
at  your  disposal  around  the  clock,  because  in  the  surge  economy,  a  lot  can 
happen  between  tick  and  tock.  to  take  the  first  step,  visit  us  online  or  call 


1-877-320-2662.  web  hosting  for  the  surge  economy  -»  intelonlineservices.com/info  ) 
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Happy  in  Harleysville 

How  one  company  keeps  turnover  low  BY  ERIK  SHERMAN 


Got  a  great  management  story 
to  tell?  Send  it  via  e-mail  to 
Management  Editor  Edward 
Prewitt  at  hotseat@cio.com. 


WITH  EMPLOYEE  TURNOVER  AT 
IS  departments  routinely  hov¬ 
ering  between  20  percent  and 
25  percent  during  this  hot  job 
market  for  the  technically  tal¬ 
ented,  Harleysville  Group  is  in 
a  class  by  itself.  The  insurance 
company  in  Harleysville,  Pa., 


claims  a  95  percent  retention 
rate  for  the  past  few  years.  In 
fact,  the  company  was  recently 
recognized  by  Computerworld 
as  having  one  of  the  best  reten¬ 
tion  records  around. 

“That’s  excellent,”  says  Jay 
Fink,  president  and  CEO  of  the 


Excis  Group,  a  New  York  City 
e-commerce  consulting  and  re¬ 
cruiting  firm.  “It  must  be  doing 
something  right.”  Considering 
that  Harleysville  refuses  to  pay 
sky-high  salaries  or  fees  to  its 
roughly  260  IT  employees  and 
consultants,  the  low  turnover 
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“When  you  walk  in,  you  don't 
feel  like  you’re  in  a  pressure 
cooker,  but  we  get  a  lot  done, 
says  Harleysville  CIO  Wayne 
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Every  time  your  eBusiness  network  goes  down,  it  costs  money.  Probably  millions.  Now  you  can  predict  and  correct  downtime 
with  FlameThrower™  from  ANTARA.net.  It's  the  new  standard  for  testing  the  capacity  and  vulnerability  of  eBusiness  systems. 
And  it's  done  by  emulating  high-volume,  real-world  Internet  traffic.  To  find  out  more,  and  get  a  FREE  DRAGON  T-SHIRT 
(while  supplies  last),  register  at  www.ANTARA.net/enterprise.  And  do  it  soon.  Before  your  most  productive  worker  isn't. 

FLAMETHROWER™  Network  Limit  Stressing 
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rate  is  even  more  impressive 
for  a  company  that  reaped 
$825  million  in  revenue  last  year, 
according  to  its  annual  report. 

“We  do  salary  studies  and 
pay  right  at  the  midpoints,”  says 
Senior  Vice  President  and  CIO 
Wayne  Ratz,  who  notes  that  the 
company  is  not  out  to  buy  loy¬ 
alty.  Instead,  Harleysville  Group 
tries  to  create  a  work  environ¬ 
ment  that  makes  employees 
want  to  stay. 

The  company  offers  a  vaca¬ 
tion  plan  that  starts  at  two 
weeks  for  the  first  year  and 
expands  to  three  weeks  by  the 
fifth  year.  Then  the  employee 
receives  an  additional  two-week 
vacation  every  five  years.  What 
Fink  calls  “important”  is  that 
Ratz  does  his  best  to  schedule 
work  so  employees  actually  get 
their  full  vacation  time. 

When  employees  are  at  the 
office,  the  company  tries  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  appealing  ambience. 
Harleysville  Group’s  headquar¬ 
ters  are  45  minutes  from  down¬ 
town  Philadelphia,  in  an  area 
that  is  almost  a  country  setting. 
Yet  with  a  major  city  close  by, 
no  one  feels  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Cheap  Thrills 

A  massage  therapist  comes  in 
once  a  week;  employees  pay 
$10  for  a  15-minute  session,  far 
below  market  rate.  “I  try  to 
block  a  15-minute  time  every 
week,  and  if  I  can’t  use  it,  I  give 
it  to  one  of  my  employees,” 
Ratz  says.  “That  way  I  can  give 
some  attaboys  out.”  The  cafe¬ 
teria  serves  freshly  made  food, 
not  frozen  products,  and  carts 
go  about  the  building  with  cof¬ 
fee  and  Danish.  Employees  have 
to  pay  for  these  perks,  but  the 


convenience  is  significant  to 
workers,  who  reduce  their  lists 
of  errands,  and  the  company, 
which  profits  from  employees 
being  on  the  premises.  Onsite 
ATMs  and  a  clothes-cleaning 
service,  which  includes  pickup 
and  delivery,  provide  additional 
conveniences. 

Harleysville  Group  provides 
extensive  medical  benefits,  subsi¬ 
dizing  about  75  percent  of 


health,  dental  and  vision-care 
plans.  More  important,  in  Fink’s 
view,  are  two  other  perks:  proj¬ 
ect  bonuses  and  matching 
401  (k)  investments.  Ratz  uses 
bonuses  to  reward  a  team  of 
employees  for  completing  a  sig¬ 
nificant  project  on  time  and  on 
budget.  “Sometimes  we  pre¬ 
announce  them,  but  most  of  the 
time  we  go  back  after  the  fact 
and  say  we  appreciate  the  work 
they  did,”  he  says.  “It’s  not 
unusual  to  give  people  checks 
for  $1,500  or  $2,000.” 

For  the  401  (k)  plans,  the 
amount  of  the  match  varies  be¬ 
tween  25  percent  and  100  per¬ 
cent  of  the  employee  contribu¬ 
tion,  depending  on  company 
performance.  In  the  last  four 
years,  the  company  has  matched 
amounts  one-to-one.  “Just  ima¬ 
gine  if  someone  puts  in  $5,000 
and  we  put  in  another  $5,000, 
and  you  put  that  away  for  25 
years,”  says  Ratz. 

An  added  benefit  is  company 
and  department  growth,  which 
has  meant  career  paths  for  IT 


pros  who  would  otherwise  need 
to  leave  the  company  to  advance 
themselves.  “Just  because  you’re 
growing  positions,  a  lot  of  man¬ 
agement  opportunities  get  gener¬ 
ated,”  Ratz  notes. 

Harleysville  Group  spends 
more  than  $600,000  annually  in 
technical  training  for  the  IS 
department  alone.  Tech-savvy 
employees  are  important  be¬ 
cause  the  company  is  working 


on  many  advanced  IT  initiatives, 
such  as  a  customer  relationship 
management  system,  data  ware¬ 
houses  and  new  call  centers.  The 
money  spent  on  IT  doesn’t 
include  the  corporate  funding 
for  employees  who  are  taking 
college  courses  and  working 
toward  higher  degrees.  The 
organization  brings  professors 
from  community  colleges  to  the 
company  campus  so  that  em¬ 
ployees  can  take  courses  at  the 
end  of  their  workday  without 
traveling.  Not  only  is  technology 
training  provided,  but  IT  em¬ 
ployees  are  also  encouraged  to 
take  industry-approved  courses 
in  the  insurance  business. 

Breaking  the  Caste 

Moreover,  management-only 
perks  have  been  almost  elimi¬ 
nated  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  a  caste  system  that  might 
antagonize  rank-and-file  work¬ 
ers.  Upper-level  perks  are  limited 
to  incentive  bonuses  and  annual 
physical  exams.  An  exclusive 
dining  room  was  dismantled, 


and  the  executives  now  eat  in 
the  cafeteria.  “There’s  not  a  class 
structure  where  the  executives 
eat  in  one  dining  room  and  the 
workers  eat  in  another,”  says 
Ratz.  “The  executives  get  their 
coffee  off  the  coffee  cart  just  as 
everyone  else  does.” 

Even  when  people  do  leave, 
it’s  rarely  for  a  $5,000  raise, 
Ratz  notes.  “It’s  more  for  an 
extravagant  opportunity  or  for 


a  lifestyle  change.”  For  example, 
someone  recently  resigned  for  a 
job  opportunity  that  enabled  the 
employee  to  live  year-round  at 
his  own  house  in  the  Poconos, 
a  resort  mountain  area  in  the 
northern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Of  course,  a  few  IT  staff 
members  have  left  for  dotcom 
companies.  “Some  of  them  have 
come  back  because  dotcom 
companies  are  very  stressful,” 
Ratz  says.  “There  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  think  that  sounds 
like  fun  until  they  put  in  90- 
hour  weeks.” 

But  Fink  raises  a  cautionary 
note:  Location  plays  a  significant 
role  in  Ratz’s  retention  efforts. 
Companies  looking  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Harleysville  Group  might 
consider  this  caveat,  says  Fink. 
“Either  this  guy  [Ratz]  is  a 
genius,  or  there  are  a  lot  of  cler¬ 
ical  people  who  live  far  enough 
away  that  going  into  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  a  negative.” 


Erik  Sherman  is  a  freelance  writer 
who  lives  in  Marshfield,  Mass. 


The  organization  brings  professors  to  the 
company  campus  so  that  employees  can  take 
courses  without  traveling. 
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areas  the  business  needs.  Those 
are  the  systems  that  retain  or 
attract  customers.  Concentrate 
the  existing  team  on  frequent- 
buyer  programs,  customer- 
sensitive  information,  merchan¬ 
dising  efforts  and  promotional 
opportunities. 

What  else  did  you  learn  from 
this  prior  job? 

What  I  had  assumed  I  would  be 
given  latitude  to  do  I  wasn’t. 
Going  into  A&P,  everything  was 
on  the  table  up  front. 

-Erik  Sherman 


Have  a  favorite  example  of  how  man¬ 
agers  shouldn’t  behave?  Send  it  to 
Management  Editor  Edward  Prewitt  at 
hotseat@cio.com. 


A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  Nick  loli 
ran  into  a  wall  while  leading  the 
IT  operations  of  a  $1.5  billion 
utility.  The  30-year  IT  veteran 
was  bringing  in  new  hardware 
and  software  platforms,  but  other 
senior  executives  insisted  on 
bringing  in  consultants  to 
implement  the  new  systems 
rather  than  train  existing  staff, 
loli,  currently  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO  of  the  Great 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Company  (A&P)  of  Montvale, 

N.J.,  says  his  former  employer 
suffered  mightily  for  this. 


CIO:  What  happened  at  this 
previous  employer? 
loli:  Instead  of  training  the 
incumbents,  what  they  did  was 
bring  a  lot  of  people  in  from  the 
outside  to  provide  the  skill  sets 
that  were  needed.  They  didn’t 
give  [the  incumbents]  the 
opportunities  to  learn  these 
skill  sets. 


Why  did  upper  management  turn 
your  approach  down? 


The  management  reaction  was 
"we  need  to  deliver  these 
benefits  soon.”  If  we  had  waited 
for  the  new  systems  until  after 
the  existing  staff  had  been 
trained,  in  their  mind  some  of 
those  up-front  initiatives  would 
have  been  delayed. 


What  was  the  impact  of  the 
decision  to  bring  in  outsiders  to 
implement  the  system? 

We  had  probably  an  18  percent 
turnover  rate  in  less  than  a  year 
because  of  our  inability  to  do 
what  I  wanted  to  do.  It  probably 
cost  us  an  extra  10  percent  to 
15  percent  of  the  budget,  and  it 
didn't  save  any  time.  We  got  the 
technology  in,  but  some  of  the 
[business]  process  benefits 


weren’t  realized  right  away.  The 
lack  of  experience  of  the  consult¬ 
ants  hampered  the  ability  to 
achieve  the  expected  benefits. 

Furthermore,  by  bringing  in 
outsiders  unfamiliar  with  the 
business,  we  negated  the  time 
benefit  we  were  expecting.  The 
company  didn’t  gain  as  much  as 
it  thought  it  would.  Once  the 
other  senior  executives  realized 
the  consultants  were  not  as  good 
as  they  thought,  they  saw  the 
light.  Then  we  were  able  to  move 
in  the  right  direction. 


What  advice  do  you  have  for 
maintaining  existing  systems 
while  implementing  new  ones? 

Have  your  core  people  work  on 
learning  technology  in  the  critical 


HINDSIGHT  |  NICK  IOLI 
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Talk  about  a  shortcut.  Now  you  can  combine  XML  web  services  from 
companies  anywhere  on  earth  into  your  own  customized  business  web. 
Want  to  add  the  talents  of  a  dozen  other  firms?  Boom,  it's  done.  Suddenly, 
you're  selling  their  stuff.  They're  selling  your  stuff.  And  champagne  corks 
are  flying  everywhere.  Once,  it  took 
months  to  pull  off  partnerships  like 
these.  Now,  it's  just  another  day  on  the 
business  web.  www.bowstreet.com 
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•  Easy  wall  mounting 
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•  Brilliant  flicker^free  display 


Philips  Flat  Panel 
Monitors 

Now  everyone’s  office  can  get  an 
upgrade  by  adding  a  Philips  Flat  Panel 
Monitor.  Desktops  have  more  room 
thanks  to  the  compact  footprint  and 
slim  profile.  A  bright,  flicker-free  LCD 
screen  delivers  a  picture-perfect  view  that 
can  be  seen  up  to  1 60°  top-to-bottom 
and  left-to-right.  And  that  pretty  view 
will  stay  that  way  for  a  long  time  thanks 
to  the  30,000  hour  backlight.  Plus,  these 
monitors  are  VESA-compliant  for 
hassle-free  wall  mounting  and  built-in 
stereo  speakers  on  select  models  will 
make  multimedia  applications  come 
alive.  Philips  Flat  Panel  Monitors  don’t 
come  with  a  job  promotion.  But  they’ll 
make  you  feel  like  you  got  one. 


866-LCD-TOGO 
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BENEFIT  FRINGE 

Magic  Tricks 

PTC,  FORMERLY  Parametric  Technology  Corp.,  is  an 
engineering  software  company  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  with 
5,000  employees  and  about  $1  billion  in 
annual  revenues.  The  company  combines  a 
flavor  of  startups  with  a  flair  for  the  usual. 

Like  many  startups,  PTC  feeds  its  employ¬ 
ees  breakfast,  offers  free  beverages  and 
has  Friday  afternoon  social  hours  with  beer, 
sodas  and  snacks.  And,  like  other  organiza¬ 
tions  its  size,  PTC  has  a  company  picnic  in  the 
summer.  More  than  softball  is  served  up, 
though.  The  PTC  party  includes  a  magi¬ 
cian  and  carnival  rides  for  the  kids. 

Adults  have  to  be  content  with 
gazing  at  Dale  Earnhardt's  race 
car— appropriate,  since  PTC 
software  helped  design  it. 


If  you  have  older  children,  you  might 

appreciate  working  for  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  A  relatively  new  benefit  is 
college  counseling  for  its  employees’  high  school  offspring.  The  program  helps 
parents  deal  with  financial  issues,  and  it  aids  teens  in  selecting  a  college,  teaches 
them  how  to  write  essays  that  impress  admissions  officials  and  prepares  them  for 
the  admissions  interviews.  Next  step  for  some  progressive  company?  A  program  to 
get  your  kids  into  the  competitive  preschool  of  your  choice. 


Free  Massages 


THE  PRINCETON  Review,  a  provider  of  college  preparatory  classes  and  testing,  may 
sound  straitlaced,  but  its  approach  to  benefits  is  flamboyant.  Employees  can  sign  up 
for  a  free  15-minute  session  with  a  massage  therapist,  who  comes  in  once  a  week 
during  the  summer.  The  workweek  effectively  ends  at  2  p.m.  on  Friday  with  a  mar- 
garita  party,  after  which  IT  employees  can  take  it  easy  or  work  through  the  after¬ 
noon  and  take  off  the  following  Friday. 

Periodic  company  trips  that  combine  all  departments  are  popular.  The  Princeton 
Review  once  rented  an  entire  movie  theater  to  take  everyone  to  see  Mission: 
Impossible  II.  These  activities  get  the  employees  away  from  their  desks  to  socialize 
with  their  coworkers.  “Typically  developers  are  closer  to  their  machines  than  to  the 
other  people  in  their  department,  and  it  is  scary,"  explains  Pete  Taylor,  senior  vice 
president  of  technology.  “This  is  a  grassroots  social  company  that  pushes  develop¬ 
ers  into  doing  more  [socially]."  Most  recently,  the  company  bought  an  air  hockey 
table  with  a  removable  Ping-Pong  top.  But  the  office  planner  commandeered  the 
table  to  use  as  a  desk  while  waiting  for  the  appropriate  office  furniture. 


Feathered  Nest 

BENEFITS  OR  BAIT?  Hard  to  say  about 
the  amenities  of  Technest,  an  Atlanta- 
based,  Internet-business  incubator  that 
opened  in  August.  The  new  facilities 

include  a  bunk  room,  showers  and  a 
^  locker  room,  recreation  room,  eat- 
in  kitchen  with  free  soft-drink 
bar,  cappuccino  and  espresso 
bar,  and  a  lounge  with  a  60- 
inch-screen  television. 

Technest's  owners  even  con¬ 
sidered  installing  a  spa  and  pro¬ 
viding  pedicures  and  manicures. 
They  shelved  those  ideas  for  now,  figur¬ 
ing  that  the  money  would  be  better  spent 
elsewhere. 

For  the  eight  to  10  Technest  startups 
to  be  located  in  the  building,  Technest 
needs  to  offer  some  impressive  perks 
without  breaking  the  bank.  “The 
attention  spans  of  people  in  their  20s 
are  really  decreasing,”  says  Robert  Aaron, 
CEO  of  LicensingZone.com,  one  of  the 
early  tenants  at  Technest.  “The  No.  1  rea¬ 
son  you  have  [these  benefits]  is  to  entice 
people  to  come  and  work  with  you.” 

The  No.  2  reason  is  a  special  type  of 
retention.  By  creating  a  virtually  self- 
sufficient  world,  employees  are  enticed  to 
stay  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The 
cost  of  a  cappuccino  machine  is  trivial 
when  compared  with  the  productivity 
boost  from  caffeine-laced  employees.  “It’s 
all  a  cost-benefit  analysis,"  Aaron  explains. 

One  of  the  venture  capitalists  who  wrote 
the  check  for  the  Technest  nest  also  sees  a 
high  return  on  investment  from  providing  a 
second  home  for  the  employees.  "This  is 
their  lives,  where  they  live,”  says  Jim 
Canouse,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
investment  banking  company  J.P.  Carey,  an 
Atlanta-based  co-owner  of  Technest. 

Technest  seems  amazing,  and  some¬ 
times  odd,  to  outsiders.  “I  had  my  mom 
come  up  here  and  showed  her  the  site,  and 
she  said,  ‘I  can't  believe  it!”’  says  Aaron. 

“I  showed  my  wife  and  she  said,  ‘What  are 
beds  doing  here?”’ 
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Many  companies  are  finding  that  the  new  search-engine-sauuy  workforce  can  use  business  intelligence  portals  to  research  customers 


competitors,  suppliers,  markets,  social  trends,  regulations,  and  technologies.  That  is  why  Northern  Light  prouides  custom  search  solutions  that 
combine  uertical-industry  LUeb  content  with  published  news,  press  releases,  trade  journals,  company  and  industry  research  reports,  and  internal 


information  like  sales  call  reports  and  marketing  presentations  -  all  in  a  single  point  of  access  for  your  end  users.  Ule’ue  prouided  customized  search 
solutions  for  companies  like  Fidelity  Inuestmentsf  Agilent  Technologies,  barnesandnoble.com,  West  Group, 

NorthernLight.com 

Fortunef  and  Student  Hduantage.  To  find  out  what  we  can  do  for  you,  call  Northern  Light  at  1  -800-804-6533.  Just  what  y°u’ve  been  searching  for 
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Do  Bricks  Float? 

Three  techniques  to  reinvent  your  company  for  the  Internet  economy 


“be  prepared  for  short-lived  companies,”  warns  flip 
Filipowski,  leader  of  the  zaibatsu-style  group  Divine  interVentures 
and  former  CEO  of  Platinum  Technology.  Certainly  the  Internet- 
driven  shift  to  fast-forming,  fast-partnering — and  potentially  fast¬ 
dissolving — dotcom  models  suggests  that  old  business  models  may 
have  met  their  Noah’s  flood.  Just  imagine  you  were  one  of  the  bib¬ 
lical  entrepreneur’s  neighbors  and  you  had  never  seen  a  boat. 
“What’s  that  good  for?  You  think  you  can  move  animals  on  a  bunch 
of  boards?  Why,  it  doesn’t  even  have  wheels!” 


The  Internet  is  the  revolutionary  paradigm  of  water  travel  brought 
to  landlocked  citizens  of  the  21st  century.  Traditional  hierarchical 
organizations  are  the  brick-based  shopkeepers  and  smiths  just  real¬ 
izing  the  implications  of  40  days  and  40  nights  of  rain.  What  is 
needed  is  a  fundamental  reorganization  that  will  allow  a  million 
people  to  work  together  when  geography  is  immaterial.  When  infor¬ 
mation  flows  like  water,  all  men  must  be  sailors,  and  the  princes 
among  them  will  be  the  navigators — the  chief  information  officers. 

As  the  velocity  of  change  quickens,  CEOs  with  Internet  DNA 
understand  that  their  reaction  times  must  collapse  to  compete  with 
emerging  global  dotcoms.  Like  a  rapidly  aging  tennis  player  (at  age 
29,  Pete  Sampras  was  asked  retirement  questions  at  Wimbledon),  the 
CEO  looks  to  his  coach,  the  CIO,  to  learn  the  new  rules  of  engage¬ 
ment  and  the  new  methods  of  play,  and,  if  possible,  pick  up  some 
pointers  from  some  of  the  promising  juniors. 

But  where  does  the  CIO  go  to  learn  these  strategies?  Universities, 
with  fewer  than  a  dozen  exceptions,  have  slipped  even  further  behind 
the  curve  in  info-enterprise  instruction  than  they  have  in  comput¬ 
ing.  The  consultants  are  eager  to  employ  any  client’s  dollar  to  educate 
their  own  last-generation  employees  in  new  ways  of  doing  things — 
but  canny  CIOs  have  heard  that  pitch  before.  Hiring  youthful  tal¬ 
ent  with  key  boat-building  skills  like  XML  is  expensive — and  keep¬ 
ing  them  requires  cultural  renovations  beyond  the  flexibility  of 
most  venerable  organizations. 

Three  New  Models 

I’ve  recently  seen  three  notable  solutions  among  clever  CIOs  for 
transforming  their  organizations  into  Internet-ready  enterprises 
that  will  stay  afloat  in  the  deluge. 

1  Internal  incubation,  as  J.P.  Morgan  has  done  with  its  Lab- 
Morgan  business  unit.  Former  J.P.  Morgan  CIO  Peter  Miller 
says  LabMorgan  is  a  vehicle  for  reinventing  existing  busi¬ 
ness  models.  LabMorgan  is  about  finding  faster,  better,  more  cost- 
effective  and  more  client-focused  ways  of  executing  wholesale 
finance,  even  if  that  means  embracing  competitive  threats  to  products 
and  services  that  are  profitable.  Recognizing  that  no  business  unit  is 
eager  to  jeopardize  existing  revenue  streams,  LabMorgan  partners 
with  J.P.  Morgan  business  groups  and  makes  them  stakeholders  in 
new  ventures.  The  company  has  learned  that  if  you  get  the  upside 
potential  right,  people  will  move  quickly  to  embrace  change. 

The  internal  incubator  must  have  the  endorsement  of  top  man¬ 
agement,  but  the  CIO’s  role  is  to  ensure  that  he  and  key  IT  staff  are 
engineers  and  carpenters  on  the  “e-swat  team”  that  constructs  the 
ark.  Their  knowledge  will  be  a  key  differentiator  in  the  generation 
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Times  are  good.  Business  is  growing.  But  could 
that  success  cause  you  problems? 

Potentially  yes.  If,  that  is,  you  have  to 
physically  relocate  because  you  can’t  upgrade 
your  power  systems. 

In  this  day  and  age,  you  need  smaller, 
more  powerful  units.  Ones  that  will  prove  to  be 
increasingly  robust  in  an  ever  decreasing  footprint. 

Which  is  why  you  should  take  a  good  look  at 


our  Rack  and  Stack  systems  from  Powerware,  Lambda, 
Intergy  and  Hawker.  They  can  provide  you  with 
all  the  power,  backup  and  power  conversion 
your  business  will  need. 

And  as  they  build  up  rather  than  out, 
you  won’t  find  yourself  outgrowing  your 
company’s  potential. 

If  you’d  like  to  keep  pace  with  all  our 
products  and  innovations  call  919  870  3000. 


fjnvensys. 

Power  Systems 


SECURE  POWER  •  ENERGY  SYSTEMS  •  POWER  CONVERSION  •  ENERGY  STORAGE 
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of  ideas — and  perhaps  even 
more  significant  in  the  selection 
of  those  projects  that  will  pass 
successive  feasibility  gates. 

Partner  with  external 
incubators.  The  corpo¬ 
rate  partner  gets  an 
opportunity  to  observe  new 
ventures  form  and  grow — learn¬ 
ing  tricks  of  agility,  rapid  deci¬ 
sion  making  and  business- 
model  morphing.  The  incuba¬ 
tor  gets  a  window  on  large 
business  perspectives,  a  business 
partner  for  some  of  its  ventures 
and  an  idea  stream  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  large  company’s 
employees.  The  CIO  becomes 
an  evangelist  to  the  enterprise, 
selecting  and  proselytizing  key 
business-unit  heads  to  join  meet¬ 
ings  with  startup  ideas  that 
could  catalyze  and  quicken  the 
larger  company’s  business  re¬ 
building.  Further  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  communica¬ 
tion  as  a  key  CIO  skill,  the  CIO 
acts  as  a  conduit  to  the  incuba¬ 
tor  for  ideas  from  the  parent 
and  as  a  bridge-building  diplo¬ 
mat  between  cultures  as  dis¬ 
parate  as  any  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Create  an  internal  e-busi¬ 
ness  unit,  as  GM  and  Dell 
Computer  have  done. 
The  purpose  of  this  approach  is 
nothing  less  than  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  entire  parent  into 
a  global  e-business,  by  growing 
multiple  new,  e-speedy  enter¬ 
prises  under  the  wing  of  the  par¬ 
ent.  This  is  really  difficult  for  the 
e-business  employees  and  re¬ 
quires  top  management  air 
cover  from  the  CEO  and  CIO. 

Kevin  Rollins,  Dell  vice  chair¬ 
man,  explains  that  his  approach 
is  to  divide  the  e-business  work¬ 
force  into  “atomic  units”  that 


are  heavily  protected  and  nur¬ 
tured.  “Give  them  special  goal- 
related  incentives.  Let  them  have 
a  sense  of  control  over  their  des¬ 
tiny,”  he  says.  “The  culture  will 
form  around  the  mission.  En¬ 
vironmental  stress,  including 


competing  with  other  parts  of 
the  organization,  will  bind  the 
team  together.  Aided  by  the 
thrill  of  the  brand  new.” 

The  CIO’s  role  in  this  sce¬ 
nario  is  as  a  member  of  the  man¬ 
agement  committee  of  the  new 
e-business  unit.  It  is  the  technol¬ 
ogy  that  will  link  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  customer,  as  with 
GM’s  OnStar  system,  and  the 
closeness  to  the  customer  will 
determine  the  success  of  the 
design  and  the  marketing  of  the 
new  products  and  services.  The 
benchmark  of  success  for  this 
approach  is,  of  course,  Charles 
Schwab,  whose  eSchwab  be¬ 
came  the  entire  company — as 
the  parent  shed  its  old,  non- 
e-skin.  Whether  others  can 
achieve  a  similar  e-volution  will 
be  the  subject  of  much  study  and 
debate. 

The  business  models  that  will 
emerge  from  these  approaches 
remain  to  be  seen.  They  may 
resemble  what  Filipowski  is  cre¬ 
ating  with  his  zaibatsu,  a  group 
of  companies  that  all  own 
minority  interests  in  each  other 
and  offer  complementary  but 


not  interlocked  products  and 
services  to  clients.  They  may  fol¬ 
low  the  eSchwab  model  and 
become  a  new  enterprise  whose 
heartbeat  is  the  Internet.  What 
we  do  know  is  that  they  will  be 
global,  both  in  garnering  talent 


and  the  supplies  they  need  to  do 
business  and  in  delivering  goods 
or  services  to  all  geographies. 

What  Does  It  Mean  to  You? 

What  will  the  new  corporate 
model  require  of  the  CIO?  Mil¬ 
ler  says  you  first  have  to  look  at 
the  fundamental  changes  in  how 
technology  will  be  practiced. 
Successful  executives  will  have 
to  understand  technology — not 
all  the  details,  but  certainly  the 
strategic  implications  of  how 
technology  can  change  their 
markets  and  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  within  those  markets.  Man¬ 
agers  and  technologists  will 
have  to  speak  the  same  language 
because  IT  and  strategy  will  be 
inextricably  linked.  More  and 
more,  companies  will  be  look¬ 
ing  to  outside  providers  for  IT 
services.  If  a  particular  capabil¬ 
ity  is  not  part  of  a  company’s 
core  competence,  then  why  not 
buy  from  a  company  whose 
core  competence  is  delivering 
that  capability? 

“The  Internet  evolution  is 
transforming  the  role  of  the 
CIO  from  a  largely  defensive 


tactician/executor  to  an  offen¬ 
sive  strategist  who  can  supply 
the  weapons  to  win  new  kinds 
of  battles,”  says  Miller.  “The 
CIO’s  role  now  is  to  understand 
value  rather  than  to  simply  pro¬ 
vide  services.” 


This  new  role  may  require 
the  CIO  to  employ  a  chief-of- 
staff  strategy — appoint  a  chief 
of  staff  to  deal  with  direct 
reports,  one  from  each  business 
unit,  including  e-business.  Each 
reporting  manager  will  have 
clear,  focused  deliverables  that 
are  noncompetitive.  And  the 
CIO  can  manage  his  time  to 
focus  on  what  is  most  important 
to  the  company. 

So  the  CIO  now  sits  at  the 
table  of  the  management  com¬ 
mittee.  From  this  pair  of  field 
glasses  it  appears  that  his  new 
role  will  require  him,  like  any 
corporate  general,  to  devise  a 
winning  strategy  and  the  tac¬ 
tics  to  implement  it.  Only  this 
time,  the  battlefront  rings  the 
globe. 


David  Matthew  is  a  partner  at  The 
Research  Board,  an  international  IT 
think  tank  that  provides  trend 
analysis,  strategic 
research  and  net¬ 
working  services 
to  CIOs  of  100  of 
the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  corporations. 


“The  Internet  evolution  is  transforming  the 
role  of  the  CIO  from  a  largely  defensive 
tactician/executor  to  an  offensive  strategist 
who  can  supply  the  weapons  to  win  new 

kinds  of  battles.”  - Peter  Miller,  former  CIO,  J.P.  Morgan 
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Framework  for  E-Business:  Part  Two 


IN  ACTION 


There  is  a  truism  in  the  IT  world  that  almost 
nothing  happens  as  fast  as  the  pundits  and 
IT  watchers  say  it  will.  In  fact,  history  is  full 
of  business  technology  events  that  took  quite 
a  bit  longer  to  play  out  than  expected,  if  they 
happened  at  all.  For  example:  remember 


CIOs  are  exploiting 
this  vital  building 
block  of  enterprise 
solutions  as  they 
develop  and  deploy 
e-business  strategies. 


initial  predictions  about  the  “death” 
of  the  mainframe  at  the  hands  of 
the  PC;  the  universal  deployment  of 
client-server  computing;  teleconfer¬ 
encing;  and  so  many  other  over¬ 
hyped  technologies? 

But  occasionally  a  technology 
comes  along  whose  proliferation 
astounds  even  the  most  jaded  indus¬ 
try  watchers.  For  example,  from 
humble  beginnings  in  1995,  the 
World  Wide  Web  today  is  so  uni¬ 
versally  pervasive  that  it  seems  as  if 
it’s  been  around  for  decades.  And 
then  there  is  extensible  markup  lan¬ 
guage,  or  XML  for  short. 

International  Data  Corp.  (IDC) 
has  called  XML  a  Web  standard  that 
will  change  e-business;  a  technology 
capable  of  giving  an  e-business  a 
clear  edge  over  competitors  that 
don’t  adopt  it.  Simply  put,  XML 
turns  data  from  multiple  formats 
into  a  unified  form  that  can  be 


"XMLSolutions  will  be  the 
central  repository  for  our 
messaging  hub." 

— Gerry  Palmer,  CTO 
and  Executive  VP  at  GNX 
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processed  in  a  number  of  ways.  It 
also  gives  CIOs  the  holy  grail  they’ve 
long  sought:  documents  that  are 
truly  portable  and  interoperable. 

UNIVERSAL  DECODER  RING 

“XML  is  the  potential  means  of 
universal  translation  of  corporate 
data  across  Internet  technologies,” 
says  Martin  Marshall,  managing 
director  at  Zona  Research  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif.  “Data  con¬ 
verted  into  XML  form  can  be  used 
by  other  applications  that  have  yet 
to  be  invented.  Thus,  it  is  useful  for 
in-house  data  exchange,  as  well  as 
for  inter-company  data  exchange 
via  B2B  hubs.”  Adds  IDC’s  Gigi 


"XML  is  the  potential 
means  of  universal 
translation  of  corporate 
data  across  Internet 
technologies." 

Martin  Marshall,  Managing  Director, 
Zona  Research 

Wang,  “E-businesses  are  creating 
more  and  more  data  and  there  has 
to  be  a  sane  way  of  managing  it. 
XML  is  the  leading  candidate. 
Without  XML,  we  are  heading 


toward  an  electronic  babel.” 

So  while  you  might  expect  that 
XML  would  gain  high-level  atten¬ 
tion  among  CIOs,  particularly  at 
those  companies  in  the  throes  of 
deploying  their  e-businesses,  the 
surprise  is  the  speed  at  which  XML 
is  being  bolted  right  into  e-business 
applications. 

The  XML  Adoption  Index  solid¬ 
ly  supports  such  opinions  of  the 
fast-gathering  momentum  of  XML. 
This  unique  piece  of  research,  com¬ 
piled  by  CIO  magazine  from  survey 
data  taken  from  hundreds  of  senior 
IT  managers,  began  in  June  of  this 
year  and  then  repeated  in  August. 
The  index  tracks  the  planned  and 


RINGING  UP  THE  BENEFITS  OF  XML 


GlobalNetXchange  planners  faced  heady  challenges  when  they 
sat  down  early  this  year  to  sketch  out  elements  of  their  game 
plan:  to  be  the  first  global  business-to-business  online  exchange 
serving  the  trillion-dollar  retail  industry.  Among  these  challenges 
was  dealing  with  the  installed  base  of  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  (EDI)  technology  that  is  so  common  at  the  large  retail¬ 
ers  who  might  join  the  exchange,  but  not  so  common  at  many 
of  the  smaller  companies  who  supply  these  large  retailers. 

The  mission  of  GlobalNetXchange  (GNX)  is  to  provide  a 
platform  for  retail  trading  partners  to  collaborate  at  Internet 
speed,  with  services  including  a  global  retail  goods  marketplace 
and  supply-chain  management,  among  other  solutions.  To 
greatly  expand  the  number  of  suppliers  available  to  their  clients, 
architects  at  GNX  had  to  see  beyond  EDI  while  simultaneously 
preserving  investments  their  clients  had  made  in  EDI. 

GNX  looked  to  XMLSolutions  of  McLean,  Va.  Their  software 
smoothly  translates  EDI  documents  into  XML,  the  standard 
mark-up  language  of  choice  for  GNX  retailers  and  their  suppli¬ 
ers  of  all  sizes.  Using  products  and  services  from 
XMLSolutions  (www.xmls.com),  GNX  is  able  to  translate  data 
from  messages,  orders,  transactions,  inventories,  and  other 
market  activities  into  XML,  a  common  format  that  can  then  be 
translated  to  any  other  format  and  analyzed  by  business  intelli¬ 
gence  tools. 

XMLSOLUTIONS  IS  KEY  TO  EXCHANGE 

“XMLSolutions  will  be  the  central  repository  for  our  messaging 
hub,”  notes  Gerry  Palmer,  chief  technology  officer  and  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  at  GNX.  "With  the  XMLSolutions  platform, 


"Trading  partners  can  easily  create  their  message  maps." 
— Gerry  Palmer,  CTO  and  Executive  VP  at  GNX 


trading  partners  can  easily  create  their  message  maps  by 
leveraging  the  extensive  product  repository,  thereby  reducing 
the  time  it  takes  to  generate  the  maps,  increasing  accuracy, 
and  lowering  the  TCO  (total  cost  of  operation)  of  the  messag¬ 
ing  systems.” 

Placing  XML  at  its  core  is  vital  to  GNX’s  success  for  many 
reasons.  For  one  thing,  retailers  and  their  suppliers  deal  in 
"rich”  content,  meaning  that  the  myriad  items  traded  produce 
data  on  color,  size,  style,  lot,  and  a  host  of  other  attributes  for 
each  product.  Rich  data,  such  as  an  image  of  a  product  to  be 
inserted  into  a  catalog,  are  what  XML  was  engineered  to  han¬ 
dle.  XML  also  enjoys  broad  industry  support  from  virtually  every 
major  IT  vendor. 
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Great  Expectations 

Use  of  XML  by  respondents’  trading  partners 


Currently 

15% 

Expected  in  12  months 

35% 


SOURCE:  CIO  XMLSOLUTIONS  STUDY.  572  RESPONSES 


actual  use  of  XML  in  the  enterprise. 

XML  USE  BOOMING 

In  the  space  of  a  single  three-month 
period  from  June  to  August,  interest 
in  and  actual  usage  of  XML  as  a 
linchpin  of  e-business  strategies 
have  climbed  among  the  IT  man¬ 
agers  polled.  Survey  respondents,  all 
of  whom  hold  senior  IT  titles  such 
as  CIO,  Vice  President  of  IT, 
Director  of  New  Media,  etc.,  pre¬ 
dominantly  work  for  large  compa¬ 
nies  (5,700  employees  on  average). 
More  than  half  of  the  respondents 
work  for  companies  that  character¬ 
ize  themselves  as  traditional  brick- 
and-mortar  firms  with  a  desire  to 


Web-enable  an  increasing  volume  of 
business. 

In  the  most  recent  Adoption 
Index,  some  15  percent  of  the  572 
respondents  work  at  organizations 
with  XML  applications  already  up 
and  running,  a  healthy  increase  of 
50  percent  compared  with  the  June 


study.  Empirical  data  like 
these  are  further  backed 
by  projections  from 
Zona  Research.  In  a 
Zona  Assessment  Paper, 
the  company  projects 
that  data  touching  an 
XML  server  in  business- 
to-business  transactions 
will  move  from  less  than 
one  percent  in  2000  to  more  than 
40  percent  in  2004,  which  Zona 
calls  “dramatic  growth.” 

Zona  says  this  projected  growth  is 
given  even  greater  credibility  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  XML  develop¬ 
ment  efforts  underway  at  leading 
vendors  such  as  Microsoft,  IBM, 


Furthermore,  Oracle’s  popular  8i  platform,  which  powers 
GNX,  comes  XML-enabled.  XML  is  relatively  inexpensive  to 
customize  and  to  code,  being  less  cryptic  and  more  flexible 
than  EDI,  so  it  is  much  easier  for  newer  or  smaller  suppliers  to 
adopt  it  and  to  join  GNX.  Finally,  XML  is  platform-agnostic, 
which  is  essential  to  GNX’s  handling  ofdata  from  some  70,000 
different  suppliers  and  retailers  around  the  world. 

Thus,  the  combination  of  XMLSolutions  and  standardizing 
on  XML  is  giving  GNX  the  ability  to  deliver  the  benefits  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  its  members.  These  benefits  include:  significant  cost 
reductions  throughout  the  supply  chain;  the  ability  to  use  new 
marketplace  tools  such  as  auctions  to  dispose  of  or  to  buy 
excess  inventories  in  a  global  market;  a  much  larger  list  of 
potential  suppliers  who  can  assure  clients  the  best  cost  of 
goods;  and  for  suppliers,  the  ability  to  easily  identify  new  retail 
customers. 

EDI  MADE  EASY 

Palmer  praised  XMLSolutions  for  its  “repository  of  almost  every 
format  of  EDI  that  has  ever  been  specified.”  Joe  Bardwell,  proj¬ 
ect  director  at  GNX,  agrees.  “The  problem  with  EDI  is  that  there 
are  so  many  different  versions  of  it.  With  XMLSolutions,  they 
have  created  this  great  repository  from  which  they  translate  EDI 
documents  into  XML,  which  everyone  can  access  and  use.  So 
for  GNX,  XMLSolutions  allows  us  to  fully  embrace  EDI,  while 
extending  its  capabilities  far  beyond  what  EDI  and  proprietary' 
VANs  (value  added  networks)  have  offered.  With 
XMLSolutions,  we  can  now  play  the  middleman  between  the 
flavor  of  EDI  at  one  retailer  and  its  translation  into  either  anoth¬ 
er  format  of  EDI,  to  XML,  or  to  an  application-specific  API  such 
as  SAP’s  iDocs.  This  makes  it  much  easier  and  more  efficient 
for  our  trading  partners  to  communicate  and  to  do  business, 


which  is  what  we  are  all  about.” 

Bardwell  says  this  “ability  to  be  the  middleman”  is  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  GNX  value  proposition,  wherein  GNX  func¬ 
tions  as  a  single  hub  to  talk  not  only  trader-to-trader,  but  also 
among  traders  and  other  exchanges  that  may  develop,  “no  mat¬ 
ter  what  their  languages  are.” 

SO  FAR,  SO  GOOD 

How  are  things  working  out  at  GNX  in  the  early  going?  As 
Palmer  says,  the  results  speak  well  for  themselves.  After  going 
live  in  February  of  2000,  GNX  tallied  more  than  $125  million  in 
trading  volume  in  the  first  six  months.  More  than  twice  that 
amount  is  in  the  pipeline  for  the  next  six  months,  and  one  GNX 
retail  partner  alone  plans  to  transact  more  than  $i  billion 
through  GNX  next  year.  Small  wonder  GNX  recently  was  named 
by  Forbes  Magazine  as  one  of  the  premier  retail  business-to- 
business  companies  based  on  strategy,  execution,  and  financial 
capability. 

The  number  of  member  partners  in  this  truly  global 
exchange  has  grown  to  include  Sears  (U.S.),  Carrefore  (Europe 
and  South  America),  Metro  AG  (Germany),  J  Sainsbury  Pic 
(U.K.),  Kroger  (U.S.),  Coles  Myer  (Australia)  and  PPR  (France). 
Together,  these  partners  account  for  a  quarter  trillion  dollars  of 
retail  trade  per  year  involving  70,000  suppliers,  partners  and 
distributors  around  the  world. 

Palmer  notes  that  the  inherent  global  nature  of  the  major 
exchange  partners  necessitates  a  system  capable  of  handling 
data  in  a  wide  variety  of  formats  and  standards,  which  plays  to 
the  strengths  of  XML.  Also,  he  notes,  the  translation  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  XMLSolutions  software  help  GNX  make  quick  work 
of  the  rollouts  of  GNX’s  software  solutions — currently  in  10 
different  spoken  languages.  ■ 
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Oracle  and  CommerceOne,  among 
many  others.  In  a  pivotal  showing  of 
industry  support  for  XML  in 
August,  long-time  rivals  Microsoft 
and  IBM  set  aside  their  differences 
and  agreed  on  a  strategic,  high-level 
alliance  to  promote  and  foster  XML 
standards. 

Thus,  widespread  use  of  XML  in 
the  enterprise  is  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion,  with  many  beefy  applications 
already  functioning  at  the  heart  of  e- 
business  architectures. 

Additionally,  the  XML  Adoption 
Index  shows  the  current  percentage 
of  respondents  whose  organizations 
are  using  or  considering  using  XML 
is  70  percent,  an  eight-percent 
increase  in  just  three  months.  Of 
these  organizations  using  or  plan¬ 
ning  to  use  XML,  33  percent  say 
they  are  currently  building  or  have 
already  built  solutions  with  XML. 
This  represents  a  stunning  37-per¬ 
cent  increase  from  the  Index  taken 
just  three  months  earlier. 

XML:  EVERYONE’S  DOING  IT 

“I  believe  that  XML  has  already 
become  the  de  facto  standard  for 
Web-based  communications,”  says 
Ken  Vollmer,  Research  Director,  e- 
Business  Advisory  Orbit  at  Giga 
Information  Group  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “I  haven’t  talked  to  a  vendor 
in  several  months  that  did  not  stress 
its  usage  of  XML.  It’s  almost  a  lit¬ 
mus  test.” 

The  XML  Adoption  Index  sup¬ 
ports  Vollmer’s  contention.  In  the 
August  study,  15  percent  of  those 
polled  said  their  organization’s  trad¬ 
ing  partners  currently  use  XML  for 
e-commerce,  up  25  percent  from 
the  June  study. 

Putting  their  money  where  their 
mouths  are,  IT  executives  in  the 
recent  XML  Adoption  Index  say 
their  organizations  have  invested  an 
average  of  nearly  $126,000  in  XML 
over  the  past  year,  up  a  sharp  21 
percent  compared  with  the  previous 
Index  spending  figure.  Respondents 
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Follow  the  Money 

Average  dollars  invested  in  XML  in 
the  past  12  months 


$126K 

$105K 

June 

August 

SOURCE:  CIO  XMLSOLUTIONS  STUDY,  572  RESPONSES 


Average  additional  dollars  expected 
to  be  invested  in  XML  in  the  next 
12  months 

$248K 

S220K 

June  August 


now  expect  their  organizations  to 
invest  an  additional  $248,000  in  the 
next  year  on  XML,  up  1 3  percent. 

Finally,  as  word  spreads  of  XML’s 
ability  to  allow  content  from  differ¬ 
ent  applications  to  be  collected  and 
exchanged  seamlessly,  the  expecta¬ 
tions  that  XML  will  help  CIOs  solve 


Tools  You  Can  Use 

Organizations  who  are  cur¬ 
rently  building  or  have  already 
built  solutions  with  XML 


SOURCE:  CIO  XMLSOLUTIONS  STUDY, 
572  RESPONSES 


niggling  content-related  problems 
are  also  rising.  In  the  August  XML 
Adoption  Index,  47  percent  of  the 
IT  executives  surveyed  said  they 
believed  XML  would  help  resolve 
document-management  business 
problems,  a  15-percent  increase 
since  June. 

MOVING  FORWARD 
WITH  XMLSOLUTIONS 

Many  of  the  businesses  actively 
embracing  XML  are  those  with 
heavy  investments  in  electronic  data 


interchange  (EDI).  For  the  past  two 
decades,  EDI  has  been  the  predom¬ 
inant,  but  proprietary,  technology 
for  inter-company  document 
exchange. 

For  these  companies,  XML  is  a 
natural  successor  to  EDI  that  actual¬ 
ly  incorporates  and  expands  upon 
existing  EDI  investments,  says 
Zona’s  Marshall.  Fie  notes  further 
that  the  technology  and  products  of 
McLean,  Va.-based  XMLSolutions 
“have  a  means  of  directly  translating 
EDI  into  XML,  covering  all  the 
X.12  EDI  specifications,  which  is  a 
staggering  array.” 

Giga’s  Ken  Vollmer  says 
XMLSolutions’  new  Business 
Integration  Platform  2.0  “will  repre¬ 
sent  a  major  step  forward  in  the 
integration  of  legacy  applications 
with  newer,  Internet-based  technol¬ 
ogy.  Clients  would  not  have  to 
replace  legacy  systems  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  new  methods  of 
supporting  business-to-business 
activity.”  Clearly,  XML  is  in  action 
across  the  enterprise,  and  for  all  the 
right  reasons.  ■ 


xmisolutions 

XMLSolutions  Corp. 

7929  Westpark  Drive,  Suite  too 
McLean,  VA  22102 
i-877-XML-XMLS  www.xmls.com 
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Where 
will  you 
find  your 
next  CEO? 


Will  today's  students  be  equipped  to  be 
tomorrow’s  scientists,  engineers,  or 
entrepreneurs? 

NetDay  is  working  to  ensure  that  they  will  be, 
BUT  we  need  your  help. 

An  education  technology  non-profit,  NetDay 
works  to  create  environments  where  all 
students  experience  the  power  of  technology 
and  develop  skills  to  grow  the  New  Economy. 

Become  a  NetDay  partner.  Call  or 
e-mail  us  today  to  participate  in  NetDay’s 
Digital  Divide  Initiative,  to  sponsor  a 
school  for  NetDay's  National  School  Wiring 
Day,  or  to  join  our  NetDay  NetWork 
of  corporate  sponsors. 

Help  us  develop  tomorrow's  CEOs 
today.  Contact  us  at:  (949)  609-4660  or 
Jodie@netday.org 


e 

t 

d 

a 

y 

www . net day . org 


NetDay  thanks  CIO  for  donating  this  space. 


With  the  explosion  of  e-commerce,  the  old  rules 
of  competition  have  been  thrown  out  the  window. 
To  remain  even  one  step  ahead  today  you  need 
immediate  access  to  the  best  data  available.  And 
software  that  quickly  converts  it  into  knowledge 
you  can  act  on.  Which  is  precisely  why  98  of  the 
FORTUNE  100  count  on  SAS,  the  world  leader 
in  data  mining  and  e-Intelligence.  SAS  enables 
you  to  capture,  integrate,  explore  and  analyze 
information  from  across  your  entire  enterprise. 
To  recognize  and  seize  opportunities  at  the  speed 
of  the  Web.  And  to  make  competitive  decisions 
with  greater  confidence  than  ever  before.  To  learn 
more  on  how  we  can  propel  your  organization, 
call  1-919-677-8200  or  stop  by  wwvv.sas.com. 


T he  Power  to  Know 


SAS  -and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc,  product  of  service  names  are.  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the.  USA  and  other  Countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration.  Copyright  ©  2000  by  SAS  Institute  Inc  35603US.0600 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARK  ZINGARELLI 


IT  Consulting 


Picking  IT  consultants  is 
more  complex  than  ever. 
Online  models 
promise  new 
forms  of  help. 

You’d  be  wise 
to  exercise 
old-fashioned 
due  diligence. 


BY  LAUREN  GIBBONS  PAUL 


CHRIS  PAUL  HAS  TRIED  JUST  ABOUT  EVERY  POSSIBLE 
method  for  selecting  an  IT  consultancy.  For  years,  Paul  used  his  com¬ 
pany’s  Big  Five  consultancy  (until  it 
stopped  taking  his  projects  because  they 
were  supposedly  too  small).  He  has 
pursued  hot  boutique  companies  recom¬ 
mended  by  colleagues  (but  these  up- 
and-comers  were  too  busy  to  take  him 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  about  new 
online  markets  for  IT 
consulting  services 

►  See  how  the  online  sourcing 
process  stacks  up  to 
traditional  methods 

►  Understand  what  not  to  do 
when  picking  an  IT  consultant 
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IT  Consulting 


on).  He  has  approached  second-  and 
third-der  companies  on  his  own  (which 
resulted  in  an  expensive  failed  project 
last  year). 

“I’ve  done  everything  but  call  the  Joe- 
bag-a-donuts  company  from  the  Yellow 
Pages,”  says  Paul,  who  (no  relation  to 
the  author)  is  senior  vice  president  of 
management  information  systems  at 
Oakwood  Homes  Corp.,  a  $1.4  billion 
maker  of  manufactured  housing  units  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.  So  when  a  former 


associate  called  to  ask  if  he  would  be 
interested  in  trying  a  new  online 
exchange  for  consulting  services  called 
IQ4hire,  Paul  figured,  what  could  it  pos¬ 
sibly  hurt? 

Most  CIOs  would  agree  the  consult¬ 
ant  sourcing  process  has  gotten  harder 
since  e-business  came  roaring  onto  the 
scene.  No  more  is  the  choice  of  a  con¬ 
sultant  dictated  by  your  platform,  as  it 
was  in  the  late  1980s  and  1990s.  Around 
the  end  of  the  1980s,  for  instance,  if  you 


were  developing  a  three-tier  client/server 
architecture,  Cambridge  Technology 
Partners  or  Computer  Sciences  Corp.  or 
IBM  would  top  your  list.  Or,  a  few  years 
later,  if  you  were  rolling  out  five 
SAP  modules,  PricewaterhouseCoopers, 
Andersen  Consulting  and  Ernst  & 
Young  were  clear  options.  It  was  much 
easier  then  because  there  were  so  few 
players.  You  cranked  out  a  400-page 
request  for  proposal,  circulated  it  to  the 
usual  suspects  and  eventually  picked 


u  1 1 


I  ve  done  every¬ 
thing  to  find  a 
consultant  but 
call  the  Joe- 
bag-a-donuts 
company 
from  the 
Yellow  Pages.” 


-CHRIS  PAUL,  SENIOR  VP  OF 
MIS,  OAKWOOD  HOMES 
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High  Performance 
Mission-Critical 


Internet  Site  Operations 


Nobody  Is 

Better  Equipped  To  Manage 
High  Pressure 
Internet  Site  Operations 


In  case  you  haven’t  noticed,  your  web  site  is  about  to  explode.  Time-to-market  issues,  combined  with  the  inability 
to  hire  scarce  technical  talent,  have  a  way  of  putting  serious  pressure  on  existing  resources.  Take  a  deep  breath  and  relax:  SiteSmith  has  the  tools, 
the  people  and  the  resources  to  take  responsibility  for  your  web  site  operations.  We’ve  taken  the  pressure  off  more  dot-com  customers  and  industry 
leaders,  than  anyone  else.  Say  the  word  and  well  build  your  site  infrastructure  and  run  your  site.  You  won’t  have  to  worry  about  scalability,  load 
balancing,  site  monitoring  or  security  —  so,  take  the  pressure  off  yourself.  For  fast  relief,  visit  www.sitesmith.com/cio  today. 


IT  Consulting 


one  of  those  safe  bets. 

Today,  the  choices  are  not  nearly  so 
obvious.  When  it  comes  to  e-business, 
no  one  has  a  lock  on  the  market — no 
handful  of  elite  organizations  domi¬ 
nates  the  landscape  as  in  the  heyday  of 
the  Big  Five  (it  was  Big  Six  then).  With 
the  explosion  in  boutique  consulting 


turn  to  an  online  exchange  for  help. 

But  in  sourcing  consulting  projects, 
as  in  life,  there  is  no  way  to  shortcut  the 
process  of  building  relationships.  IT  con¬ 
sultants  perform  personal  services,  after 
all.  You  probably  wouldn’t  source  a  real 
estate  agent,  hair  stylist  or  lawyer  on  an 
online  exchange  (although  those  types  of 


“Hiring  a  consultant  is  a  lot  like 
hiring  a  full-time  employee. 

Personality  and  work  habits  are 
very  important.  It’s  hard  to  judge 
that  online.” 

-BILL  WRAY,  CIO,  CITIZENS  FINANCIAL  GROUP 


companies  such  as  iXL,  Proxicom, 
Razorfish,  Sapient  Corp.,  Scient  Corp. 
and  Xpedior,  the  playing  field  has  got¬ 
ten  a  lot  more  colorful — and  confusing. 
And  there  are  more  players  in  all  cate¬ 
gories,  not  just  e-business.  It’s  no  won¬ 
der  an  IT  executive  like  Paul  would 
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marketplaces  certainly  exist) — the  inti¬ 
macy  of  those  relationships  defies  the 
cold  point-and-click  world  of  online 
marketplaces.  The  same  is  true  for  IT 
consultants.  You  might  be  able  to  get 
your  short  list  quicker  by  using  an 
exchange,  but  you’ll  still  have  to  do  the 


due  diligence  that  goes  along  with  hir¬ 
ing  a  partner  for  an  important  project. 

Lord  knows  it’s  tempting  to  cut  cor¬ 
ners.  Time  is  so  much  shorter — few  can 
deal  with  lengthy  RFPs  and  multiyear 
projects  anymore.  “In  the  old  days, 
you’d  hire  the  Big  Five  for  a  two-year 
project,  and  out  the  back  end  popped 
results.  It’s  a  much  different  world 
today.  No  matter  who  you  hire,  the 
milestones  are  more  defined  and  the 
time  frames  are  shorter,”  says  Dave 
Boulanger,  enterprise  application  inte¬ 
gration  service  director  for  AMR  Re¬ 
search,  a  Boston  consultancy. 

“The  business  cycles  are  so  short,  the 
business  has  moved  on  before  we  can 
even  get  a  project  finished,”  says  Mike 
Amble,  senior  vice  president  of  corpo¬ 
rate  technology  for  Dallas-based  First 
American  Real  Estate  Solutions  and  an 
IQ4hire  beta  tester.  “It  is  so  difficult  to 
find  really  competent  organizations.  You 
hate  to  try  out  new  people  all  the  time.” 

Most  CIOs  want  to  choose  not  a  one- 
off  vendor  but  a  partner,  someone  who 
can  put  the  pieces  together  and  help 
shoulder  the  risk  of  increasingly  complex 
projects.  With  so  much  at  stake,  it’s  hard 
to  know  where  to  start.  “CIOs  are  look¬ 
ing  for  tools  to  help  them  be  more  effec¬ 
tive.  They  want  an  assistant  CIO,”  says 
Brian  Sommer,  CEO  of  IQ4hire,  in 
Chicago.  “They  want  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  board  why  they’re  using  a  particu¬ 
lar  consultant,  and  they  want  that  infor¬ 
mation  to  come  from  an  independent 
source.”  IQ4hire,  which  officially 
launched  in  July,  offers  provider  refer¬ 
ences  and  reviews  as  well  as  tools  for  cre¬ 
ating  a  request  for  services  (RFS).  In  gen¬ 
eral,  buyers  pay  a  commission  of  4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  project  cost  for  agreements 
consummated  as  a  result  of  being  posted 
on  the  exchange.  (Sommer  says  some 
buyers  may  pay  more  or  less  than  that.) 

Consultants,  meanwhile,  want  to  be 
short-listed  for  big  IT  projects,  rather 
than  spend  time  on  prep  work  that  often 
doesn’t  pan  out.  The  online  exchanges 
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Pergo®  Inc.  “Go  Live”  with  Intentia 


Raleigh,  NC  -  Pergo  Inc.  recently  celebrated  a  successful 
implementation  of  the  Enterprise  Application  Solution,  Movex. 

Peter  Billquist,  CIO  of  Pergo  Inc.,  accepted  the  “Go  Live”  award 
on  behalf  of  the  implementation  team. 

According  to  Billquist,  the  Company’s  rapid  growth  in  the  North 
American  market  spurred  the  decision  to  implement  an  integrated 
enterprise  application.  An  internal  cross-functional  implementation  team  included 
Billquist  and  key  personnel  from  financial/accounting,  manufacturing,  distribution  and  customer  service  areas. 

“This  was  definitely  an  enterprise-wide  project,  not  just  an  IT  project. 
We  expect  Movex  to  be  a  crucial  element  in  our  continued  growth 
and  success,  enabling  us  to  unify  our  business  processes  and  supply 
chain.  In  addition,  the  Movex  environment  will  make  it  much  easier 
for  us  to  pursue  e-business  initiatives,  which  are  definitely  on  our 
horizon,”  Billquist  concludes. 

A  subsidiary  of  Perstorp  AB,  Pergo  Inc.  is  the  inventor  and  world’s 
leading  marketer  and  manufacturer  of  high-quality  laminate  flooring  for 
residential  and  commercial  environments. 


To  experience  a  “Go  Live”  celebration  with  Intentia,  call  us  at  800.SW.MOVEX,  Extension  51784. 


1700  East  Golf  Road,  Suite  900  Schaumburg,  IL  60173  800. SW. MOVEX  Fax:  847.762.0901  www.intentia.com 
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are  a  new  channel  for  consultancies  to 
reach  clients  they  would  otherwise  not 
be  able  to  access.  “The  marketplace  for 
consultants  is  highly  fragmented.  This  is 
a  more  effective  way  for  them  to  sell,” 
says  Sommer.  IQ4hire  consultancy  par¬ 
ticipants  to  date  include  IBM  Global 
Services,  Computer  Sciences  Corp.  and 
Durham,  N.C. -based  Clarkston- 
Potomac  Group.  Consultancies  also  pay 
a  commission  of  approximately  4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  project  cost  for  deals  done 


on  IQ4hire  in  addition  to  an  annual  sub¬ 
scription  fee. 

Cheap  Insurance 

For  his  trial  run  on  IQ4hire,  Oakwood 
Fiomes’  Paul  chose  a  relatively  sensitive 
project.  He  wanted  a  consultant  to  help 
analyze  the  potential  risks  and  benefits 
of  migrating  from  the  company’s  home¬ 
grown  enterprise  resource  planning  sys¬ 
tem  to  a  J.D.  Edwards  manufacturing 


package.  He  also  wanted  the  consultant 
to  “sell”  the  results  of  the  gap  analysis 
to  Oakwood’s  end  users,  who  remained 
steadfastly  convinced  that  no  packaged 
application  would  work  for  their  unique 
business.  IQ4hire  advisers  sat  with  Paul 
in  his  office  for  six  hours,  helping  him  fill 
out  the  online  RFS  form.  (As  one  of  the 
first  beta  users,  Paul  probably  received 
more  personal  attention  than  most  cus¬ 
tomers.)  He  posted  the  RFS  and  within 
10  days  had  responses  from  four 


“We  enter  each  engagement 
with  very  specific  goals 
and  expectations  and  our 

consultants  have  come  to 
understand  that.” 

-JON  RICKER.  CIO,  LIMITED  TECHNOLOGY  SERVICES 
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GO  IT  ALONE  trying  to  build  and  manage 
an  e-commerce  infrastructure  for  your 
business  and  you’ re  facing  the  possibility  of 
order  mishaps,  mishandled  transactions  and 
lost  customer  opportunities. 


PLUG  IN  TO  ORDERTRUST  and 

you’re  connected  to  an  e-commerce  service 
that  kicks  in  the  momentyour  customers  press 
the  biy  button.  Providing  real-time  credit 
card  authorization  and  inventory  checking, 
line-item  routing,  event-triggered  e-mail 
and  comprehensive  order  monitoring  and 
reporting.  OrderTrust  even  givesyou  point- 
and-click  access  to  millions  of  products  for 

your  online  catalog.  To  learn  how  OrderTrust 
can  helpyou  create  a  level  of  service  that 
encourages  customers  to  spend  time  and 
money  aty our  site,  call  800.254-377 2  or 
visit  www.  ordertrust.  net. 


ORDERTRUST 
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[INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  DEiL™  POWE/MPP™.] 


Now  hosting  your  Website  is  about  as  easy  and  inexpensive  as  owning  a  desktop. 
That's  because  our  new  line  of  PowerApp™  server  appliances  all  feature  PowerApp 
Kick-Start  Utility  that  gets  your  server  online  in  minutes,  and  lets  you  manage  it 
from  your  desktop  (no  IT  school  diplomas  necessary).  Our  Webhosting  servers  are  also 
designed  to  enhance  your  Website's  performance  and  come  pre-configured  with  your 
choice  of  optimized  Red  Hat*  Linux™/Apache™  Web  server,  or  Windows®  2000/IIS  Web 
server,  while  our  Internet  caching  servers  offer  a  cost-effective  way  to  store  Web 
content  closer  to  the  end  user.  And,  at  just  1 U  or  2U,  you  won't  need  a  builder's  permit 
to  launch  your  Internet  empire. 


DELL"  SERVER  APPLIANCES: 


DELL™  POWERAPP.™  WEB  IOO 


NEW — 1U  Webhosting  Solution 

■  Supports  from  20K-100K  Hits/Day 

■  Intel*  Pentium*  III  Processor  at  700MHz 

■  Integrated  Red  Hat*  Linux"  6.2/Apache"  Web  Server 

■  64MB  100MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  1GB) 

■  9GB5  7200  RPM  Ultra3  (Ultra  160)  SCSI  HD 
(up  to  36GB5) 

■  Integrated  Dual  NICs/SCSI  Controllers 

■  40X  Max  IDE  CD-ROM 

■  PowerApp"  Kick-Start  Deployment  Utility 

■  PowerApp"  Admin  Management  Interface  Tool 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-site  Service3;  7x24  Phone  Support 

<t  O  I  OO  E-VALUE  CODE 

4>^|  77  KJr  11 194-291 021  a 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  S61/M0..48  MOS." 


DELL™  POWERAPP.™  WEB  IOO 


NEW — 1U  Webhosting  Solution 

■  Supports  from  20K-500K  Hits/Day 

■  Intel*  Pentium*  III  Processor  at  700MHz 

■  Integrated  MS*  Windows*  2000/IIS  Web  Server 

■  128MB  100MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  1GB) 

■  9GB5  7200  RPM  Ultra3  (Ultra  160)  SCSI  HD 
(up  to  36GB5) 

■  Integrated  Dual  NICs/SCSI  Controllers 

*  40X  Max  IDE  CD-ROM 

■  PowerApp"  Kick-Start  Deployment  Utility 

*  PowerApp"  Admin  Management  Interface  Tool 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-site  Service3;  7x24  Phone  Support 

<£  O 700  E-VALUE  CODE 

4>  ^ £  77  11194-291027a 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  S77/M0..48  MOS.” 


DELL™  POWERAPP:  CACHE  IOO 


NEW — 1U  Internet-Caching  Solution 

■  Supports  up  to  1M  Page  Requests/Day 

■  Intel*  Pentium*  III  Processor  at  700MHz 

■  Leveraging  Novell  Internet  Caching  System 
Software  Version  1.2 

■  128MB  100MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  256MB) 

■  9GB5  7200  RPM  Ultra3  (Ultra  160)  SCSI  HD 
(up  to  18GB5) 

■  Integrated  Dual  NICs/SCSI  Controllers 

■  Slimline  CD-ROM/Floppy  Drive  Combo 

■  PowerApp™  Kick-Start  Deployment  Utility 

■  PowerApp™  Admin  Management  Interface  Tool 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-site  Service3;  7x24  Phone  Support 

e-value  code 

4)tTA77  11194-291042 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  S119/MO.,48  MOS." 


DELL™  POWERAPP.™  CACHE  200 


NEW— 2U  Internet-Caching  Solution 

■  Supports  up  to  5M  Page  Requests/Day 

■  Intel*  Pentium*  III  Processor  at  733MHz 

■  Leveraging  Novell  Internet  Caching  System 
Software  Version  1.2 

■  512MB  100MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  2GB) 

■  3x9GB57200  RPM  Ultra3  (Ultra  160)  SCSI  HD 
(up  to  90GB) 

■  3  Integrated  NICs/SCSI  Controllers 

■  Slimline  CD-ROM/Floppy  Drive  Combo 

■  PowerApp™  Kick-Start  Deployment  Utility 

■  PowerApp™  Admin  Management  Interface  Tool 

■  3-Yr  NBD  On-site  Service3;  7x24  Phone  Support 

0700  E-VALUE  CODE 

4)0/  77  11194  -291087 

BUSINESS  LEASE:  S243/M0..48  MOS.” 
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IT  Consulting 


providers.  Within  two  weeks,  the  end 
user  selection  committee  had  picked  a 
winner  (which  Paul  declines  to  name). 

“We  were  never  very  good  at  the  for¬ 
mal  process  of  sending  out  an  RFP,  eval¬ 
uating  it  and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  were 
not  very  disciplined.  I  saw  this  as  a  way 
to  shortcut  the  whole  process,”  says 
Paul.  “The  responses  that  came  back 
were  in  a  consistent  format.  It  was  easy 
to  do  an  apples-to-apples  comparison.” 

The  deal  is  currently  in  limbo  due  to  the 
annual  budgeting  process.  Paul  hopes  to 
have  a  signed  contract  in  place  soon.  (If 
the  project  gets  canceled  outright,  he 

“CIOs  want  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  board  why  they’re 
using  a  particular  consultant, 
and  they  want  that  information 
to  come  from  an  independent 

source.  -BRIAN  SOMMER,  CEO,  IQ4HIRE 


would  potentially  owe  IQ4hire  an 
“interrupted  transaction”  fee  of  at  least 
$10,000  to  cover  the  costs  of  using  their 
resources.  Because  he  was  a  charter  user, 
this  fee  for  the  first  transaction  will  be 
waived.) 

Though  he’s  paid  nothing  so  far,  Paul 
is  concerned  the  cost  of  using  the 
exchange  could  become  painful.  But  he 
sees  the  exchange  as  a  way  to  ensure  that 
his  project  won’t  fail.  “I’m  willing  to  pay 
an  extra  4  percent  to  ensure  I  get  a  good 
provider.  It’s  cheap  insurance,”  he  says. 

Paul  hopes  the  exchange  will  become 
a  repository  of  “war  stories”  as  more 


and  more  companies  use  it.  “I’m  looking 
forward  to  seeing  the  successes  or  fail¬ 
ures  of  other  buyers  of  consulting  serv¬ 
ices,”  he  says.  The  last  part,  however,  is 
uncertain.  Buyers  will  no  doubt  be  reluc¬ 
tant  to  post  horror  stories  under  their 
real  names  for  fear  of  being  sued.  And 
if  the  feedback  is  anonymous,  one  won¬ 
ders  how  useful  it  will  really  be  and  what 
might  prevent  someone  from  wrongfully 
attacking  a  consultant. 

IQ4hire  will  capture  numeric  (or 
points-based)  scores  as  well  as  textual 
feedback  that  will  be  aggregated  from 
everyone  who  commented,  according 
to  Sommer.  IQ4hire  screens  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inflammatory  remarks  before 
posting  feedback  and  allows  aggrieved 
parties  to  file  responses  to  criticism.  For 
his  part,  Paul  believes  the  lack  of  posi¬ 
tive  comments  for  a  provider  will  speak 
just  as  loudly  as  specific  negative  com¬ 
mentary.  “If  there  are  five  sellers  of  a 
particular  service  and  people  have  very 
nice  things  to  say  about  four  of  them, 
that  tells  you  something  about  the 
fifth,”  he  says. 

Sommer  is  investigating  new  evalua¬ 
tion  technology  to  supplement  current 
methods.  “We  want  to  make  the  feed¬ 
back  feature  of  our  site  the  standard  in 
the  industry,”  he  says. 

To  call  the  consulting-exchange  land¬ 
scape  an  industry  is  perhaps  overstat¬ 
ing  the  case.  Guru.com  and  Hello- 
Brain. com  focus  on  pairing  solo  con¬ 
sultants  with  gigs  ranging  from  a 
hundred  dollars  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Eclaro.com  is  a  sort 
of  electronic  IT  temp  agency,  garnering 
higher  rates  for  IT  consultants  because 
the  per-hour  markup  is  only  15  percent, 
as  opposed  to  the  usual  40  percent  to 
50  percent  markup.  No  other  site  at  the 
moment  has  as  robust  resources  and 
participants  as  IQ4hire,  which  counts 
as  founders  CEO  Sommer,  a  former 
Anderson  Consulting  partner,  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Vinnie  Mirchandani,  a  former 
Gartner  Group  analyst. 
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Small  to  Medium  Business  Solutions 


Sleek  and  scalable.  A  versatile  all-in-one 
solution  that's  easy  on  the  eyes  but  has  a 
strong  work  ethic  and  fits  in  any  enterprise. 
Looking  for  something  beyond  style? 

Acer.  We  hear  you. 

Acer  recommends  Windows ® 
2000  Professional  for  business 

acer.com  1-800-571 -ACER 


Acer’s  Veriton™  FP2 

•  Hot-Swappable  Drive  Bays 

•  15"  LCD  Active  Matrix  Screen 

•  Upgradeable  Video  Solutions 

•  Enhanced  Veriton  Keyboard  with 
Programmable  Launch  Keys 

•  15.35"  (w)  x  1 7.56"  (h)  x  9.41 "  (d) 
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IT  Consulting 


The  Don’ts  of  Picking  a  Consultant 


Don’t  buy  on  price  alone  (unless  your  corporate  purchas¬ 
ing  or  accounting  departments  are  holding  a  gun  to  your  head). 
There  really  is  a  difference  between  the  $150-per-hour  guys  and 
the  $450-per-hour  guys.  The  need  for  speed  and  specific  expert¬ 
ise  usually  trumps  cost. 

Don’t  overlook  the  reference-checking  process. 

No  matter  what  channel  you're  using  to  find  an  IT  consultant,  ordi¬ 
nary  due  diligence  applies. 

Don’t  use  a  fixed-price  contract.  We  know,  we  know,  it  s 
super-easy  to  sell  fixed-price  contracts  to  the  board,  but  it  puts 
the  provider  at  an  immediate  disadvantage.  The  project  require¬ 
ments  will  change,  roadblocks  will  occur— these  affect  price. 
Besides,  the  consultant  will  kill  you  with  scope-change  charges, 
which  can  dwarf  the  cost  of  the  project  work  itself.  (And  if  the  con¬ 
sultant  is  really  taking  a  bath  on  the  deal,  you  can  bet  you’re  not 
getting  their  best  people.) 

Don’t  forget  to  provide  for  contingencies,  if  the  con¬ 
sultancy  is  sold  in  the  middle  of  the  deal,  for  example,  you'll  want 
to  arrange  for  some  sort  of  compensation.  If  your  trusted  contact 
walks  out  the  door,  the  project  is  likely  to  tank. 


Don’t  communicate  via  committee  (if  you  can  help  it). 

When  you’re  meeting  with  the  prospective  consultants,  it  works 
best  if  one  person  communicates  the  objectives  and  imperatives 
of  the  project.  If  many  speak,  confusion  is  likely. 

Don’t— ever— hand  over  project  management. 

Project  management  is— or  ought  to  be— a  core  competency  of 
every  company,  of  every  size,  in  every  industry. 

Don’t  rely  on  the  marquee  references.  Ask  to  speak 

to  a  client  with  whom  the  consultant  has  had  a  rough  time.  What 
matters  is  what  happened  after  the  going  got  tough. 

Don't  single-SOUrce.  No  one  company  can  be  the  best 
choice  for  every  single  one  of  your  projects,  period. 

Don’t  let  your  head  be  turned  by  goodies.  Sure, 

everyone  enjoys  a  nice  golf  outing  now  and  again,  a  free  ticket  to  a 
sports  event,  a  fancy  dinner  or  two.  But  the  provider  who  does  the 
most  glad-handing  may  not  be  the  best  for  the  job.  Tell  the  con¬ 
sultant  you’ll  be  happy  to  celebrate  when  the  deal  is  done. 


Taking  the  High  Road 

Of  course,  if  you’re  super-organized, 
with  well-developed  processes  for  sourc¬ 
ing,  you  won’t  need  one  of  these 
exchanges,  anyway.  Jon  Ricker  could 
write  a  book  on  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do  when  choosing  vendors  of  all 
types,  including  IT  consultants.  As  pres¬ 
ident  and  CIO  of  the  Limited  Tech¬ 
nology  Services  (LTS),  which  provides  IT 
services  to  $9.7  billion  specialty  retailer 
The  Limited,  Ricker  is  a  huge  user  of  IT 
consulting  services.  LTS  worked  with  12 
different  outside  companies  just  on  the 
one-day  Victoria’s  Secret  live  webcast 
from  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  last  May. 
(Victoria’s  Secret  is  a  unit  of  Intimate 
Brands,  which  is  84  percent  owned  by 
The  Limited).  Ricker  can’t  afford  to  rein¬ 
vent  the  wheel  every  time  he  needs  proj¬ 
ect  help. 

So  Ricker  created  a  “preferred  pro¬ 
vider”  listing  on  an  Excel  database  that 
contains  detailed  information  about  all 
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the  contractors  LTS  uses  regularly.  The 
database  is  far  from  a  static  file  that  no 
one  ever  uses.  “If  we  have  a  good  or  a 
bad  experience  with  someone,  that 
information  goes  in,”  says  Ricker.  “It 
allows  us  to  shorten  the  cycle  time  on  a 
project.”  LTS  requires  its  roughly  25  pre¬ 
ferred  IT  consultancies  to  go  through  an 
annual  “recertification”  process  in  order 
to  be  included  on  the  list  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  At  all  times,  consultants  know 
what  to  expect  from  working  with  LTS, 
and  vice  versa.  Says  Ricker,  “We  enter 
each  engagement  with  very  specific  goals 
and  expectations,  and  our  consultants 
have  come  to  understand  that.” 

With  his  clearly  defined  processes  and 
robust  in-house  provider  database, 
you’d  think  Ricker  would  be  the  last  per¬ 
son  to  invest  in  an  online  consulting 
exchange.  But  he  is  currently  building 
just  such  a  platform  with  a  third  party 
(whom  he  declined  to  name).  When  that 
exchange  comes  online  this  year,  he’ll 


figure  out  if  it  makes  sense  for  LTS  to 
source  a  portion  of  its  contracts  online. 
“We  wanted  to  probe  this  a  little  bit.  It’s 
too  early  to  know  how  the  business 
model  will  evolve,”  he  says.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Ricker  doesn’t  see  a  need  to  look 
into  IQ4hire  or  its  ilk. 

Some  Things 
Never  Change 

Online  exchanges  can  potentially  cut  the 
time  it  takes  to  locate  good  consulting 
candidates.  And  they  can  increase  the 
consistency  of  consultant  responses, 
reducing  evaluation  time.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a  feel  for  a  consultancy’s 
culture  on  an  exchange.  Having  a  “good 
cultural  fit”  with  your  consultant  means 
you  have  the  same  philosophy  on 
whether  to  take  an  aggressive  stance  on 
the  project  and  you  have  similar  values, 
such  as  how  to  measure  success.  It  also 
means  the  players  on  both  sides  like  and 
respect  each  other.  Character  is  notori- 


Our  e-business  portal  allows  Ricoh 
Canada  to  drive  its  top  and  bottom 
lines  in  ways  its  competition  would 
dearly  love  to  copy*  It’s  called  “my  Ricoh”  and,  by 
reinventing  relationships,  it  reduces  the  cost  of 
acquiring  and  retaining  customers.  Power  is  being 
placed  right  where  it  belongs,  in  the  purchaser’s 
hands.  Processes  are  being  streamlined,  points  of 
contact  eliminated.  Internal  best  practices  are  being 
shared  so  key  business  issues  can  be  resolved  more 
quickly.  Revenue?  It’s  headed  up.  Administrative 
costs?  Down.  These  are  the  results  Ricoh  Canada 
was  seeking  from  its  original  ERP  investment.  Its 
expenditure  for  the  TopTier  Portal  was  peanuts  by 

comparison.  But  it’s  making  that  TopTier  provides  leading  companies  with 

^  e-business  portals  that  are  surprisingly 

original  investment  pay  off  hand- 

.  .  1  -  Point.  Click.  Drag.  Drop.  Anyone  who  can 

somelv.  What  can  we  do  for  you? 

]  J  to  use  loplier  to  swittly  access,  link  and 
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The  consultant  pool  is  not  as 
deep  as  it  will  be  a  year  from 
now.  But  IQ4hire  put  four  very 
qualified  providers  in  front  of  us 
in  a  very  short  time.” 

-CHRIS  PAUL,  SENIOR  VP  OF  MIS,  OAKWOOD  HOMES 


ously  difficult  to  gauge  online. 

“Hiring  a  consultant  is  a  lot  like  hir¬ 
ing  a  full-time  employee.  Personality  and 
work  habits  are  very  important.  It’s  hard 
to  judge  that  online,”  says  Bill  Wray, 
CIO  at  Citizens  Financial  Group,  a  bank 
in  Providence,  R.I.  Wray  spends  more 
than  $10  million  per  year  on  IT  consult¬ 
ants,  who  he  finds  using  methods  going 
to  an  IT  talent  search  agency  such  as  The 
Computer  Merchant  in  Norwell,  Mass. 
He  also  reuses  consultants  he  knows. 

“One  of  the  key  criteria  our  clients  use 
in  picking  us  is  that  they  trust  us  and  feel 
comfortable  with  us.  A  lot  of  it  has  to  do 
with  personality,”  says  Jamie  Lerner, 
chief  technology  offi¬ 
cer  for  Xuma,  an  e- 
business  consultancy 
in  San  Francisco.  That 
doesn’t  exactly  come 
over  the  wire. 

There’s  no  way  to 
avoid  the  validation 
process.  “The  same 
old  dating  game  needs 
to  go  on,”  says  AMR’s 
Boulanger.  In  most 
cases,  you’ll  still  need 
face  time  with  the 
prime  candidates,  and 
you’ll  still  have  to  call 
several  client  refer¬ 
ences — and  not  just  the  banner  ones, 
either  (see  “The  Don’ts  of  Picking  a 
Consultant,”  Page  112). 

Second-Rate  Projects, 
Second-Rate  Firms? 

Many  consulting  companies  are  betting 
online  exchanges  will  widen  the  pool  of 
attractive  new  clients  they  can  reach  in 
a  cost-effective  manner.  Brian  Farrar, 
chief  operating  officer  at  hot  e-business 
consultancy  Xpedior,  doesn’t  need  any 
new  clients  right  at  the  moment,  thank 
you  very  much,  and  he’s  not  afraid  to  say 
so.  “There  is  way  more  demand  for 
what  we  do  right  now  than  there  is 
available  supply.  With  respect  to  the  e- 


solutions  space,  the  only  companies  that 
would  be  trolling  for  business  on  this 
exchange  would  be  at 
the  lower  end.  The 
best  consulting  firms 
won’t  need  a  channel 
like  that,”  says  Farrar, 
at  Xpedior  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago. 

It’s  not  that  Farrar 
cannot  imagine  an 
online  exchange  could 
be  useful  under  any 
circumstances — he 
thinks  they  are  either  a 
feedback  loop  (high 
value)  or  a  catch-22 
(no  value).  “If  there 
are  great  projects 
available,  the  best  vendors  will  come  to 
get  them,  which  will  attract  more  great 
projects,  which  will  attract  more  great 
vendors.  It  has  a  blossoming  effect,”  says 
Farrar.  On  the  other  hand,  “it  might  have 
only  the  crappiest  projects  so  only  the 
crappiest  vendors  will  want  to  use  it.  The 
problem  is,  you  never  know  if  you’re  in 
the  early  stages  of  a  feedback  loop  or  the 
declining  stages  of  a  catch-22.” 

Farrar’s  definition  of  a  great  project 
is  one  that  involves  a  “high-end  tech¬ 
nology  problem”  at  a  company  that  is 
committed  to  the  Internet — no  main¬ 
tenance  tasks,  please.  “It  would  be  a 
project  that  the  most  intelligent  Web 
consultants  in  the  business  would  want 


to  work  on,”  he  says.  According  to 
Farrar,  Xpedior  has  its  pick  of  choice 
projects  and  has  no  motivation  to  get 
involved  with  IQ4hire.  “We’re  in  a 
really  fortunate  position.  We  have 
umbrellas  to  sell  when  it’s  pouring 
rain,”  says  Farrar. 

But  the  world  can  change  very 
quickly,  as  one  Big  Five  partner  can 
attest.  “I  would  advise  [Farrar]  to  get  out 
and  enjoy  it,  because  the  rain  will  stop,” 
says  Stuart  Campbell,  national  partner 
in  charge  of  the  Information  Risk  Man¬ 
agement  practice  at  KPMG  International 
in  San  Francisco.  KPMG  is  not  currently 
participating  in  an  exchange,  but  it  has 
not  ruled  out  the  possibility.  “There  will 
be  times  when  your  product  is  ahead  of 
the  market  and  you’ll  need  to  push  a  lit¬ 
tle  harder — you  need  help  then.  You’ll 
need  other  channels  to  sell  your  serv¬ 
ices,”  says  Campbell. 

Chris  Paul  of  Oakwood  Homes  says 
he  understands  he’s  an  early  adopter  of 
an  online  exchange  like  IQ4hire.  “Right 
now,  this  is  new.  The  consultant  pool  is 
not  as  deep  as  it  will  be  a  year  from  now. 
But  they  put  four  very  qualified 
providers  in  front  of  us  in  a  very  short 
time,”  he  says.  It  sure  beats  the  Yellow 
Pages,  anyway.  HPl 


How  do  you  choose  consultants?  Write  us  at 
letters@cio.com.  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  is  a  free¬ 
lancer  in  Waban,  Mass.  E-mail  her  at  lauren 
paul@mediaone.net. 


Find  Out  More... 

Where  to  find  online  consult¬ 
ing  exchanges: 

The  Consulting  Exchange 
www.cx.com 

Eclaro.com 

www.eclaro.com 

Guru.com 

www.guru.com 

HelloBrain.com 

www.hellobrain.com 

IQ4hire 

www.iq4hire.com 
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COMMERCE  ONE  AUCTION  SERVICES 


Or,  there’s 
Commerce  One. 


When  it  comes 
to  deploying 
a  B2B  Internet 
auction  solution, 
there’s  the  pricey, 
six-month, 
never-ending 
consultant 
test. 


Now,  you  could  be  running  your  own  B2B  Internet  auctions  in  as  little  as  10  short  days.  With  Commerce  One,  there’s 
no  equipment  to  buy,  and  no  systems  to  install  or  support.  A  secure  online  environment  within  your  own  auction 
site  or  anywhere  throughout  the  Global  Trading  Web,  a  network  of  over  72  vertical  and  regional  e-marketplaces 
that  offer  a  world  of  new  buying  and  selling  opportunities.  And  browser-based,  point-and-click  functionality 
that  makes  it  all  so  easy,  affordable,  and  comprehensive,  that  there’s  no  need  for  the  mandatory  consulting 
service  and  ongoing  support  required  with  other  solutions.  When  you  need  us,  our  professional  services  group 
and  consultants  are  available  to  help.  But  only  when  you  want  it.  On  your  terms  and  at  the  right  price. 


See  for  yourself  with  our  online  demo: 
www.commerceone.com/auctions/c2 
or  call:  877.261.8516 


COMMERCE 

ONE 


MANY  MARKETS.  ONE  SOURCE 
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W  We  turn  audiences  into  customers.'  ^  *  S 

YOU  ALREADY  KNOW  HOW  TO  BRING  PEOPLE  TO  YOUR  SITE.  The  ONLY’THING  YOU  NEED  NOW  IS  SOMETHING  TO  SELL 
THEM.  And  that’s  SOMETHING  WE  CAN  PROVIDE.  We  CAN  HELP  YOU  SELL  PRODUCTS  THAT  ACTUALLY  MATCH  YOUR 
audience’s  interests.  And  we’ll  take  care  of  all  the  details-finding  the  right  SUPPLIERS,  PROCESSING  THE 

TRANSACTION,  MANAGING  THE  INVENTORY.  So  YOU  CAN  FOCUS  ON  WHAT  ATTRACTED  THOSE  CUSTOMERS  IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE. 
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Our  next  president,  whether 
it’s  George  W.  Bush  or  Albert 
Gore  Jr.,  will  most  likely 
appoint  a  federal  CIO.  To  get 
the  ball  rolling,  we  suggest  a 
few  good  men  and  one  good 
woman  who  would  fit  the  bill. 


BY  ELANA  VARON 
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E-Government 


You’re  a  buyer  for  a  big  department  store  chain. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Europe,  the  hotel  you  stayed 
in  had  incredibly  plush,  soft  Egyptian  cotton 
towels.  You’d  pay  top  dollar  for  these  tow¬ 
els,  and  you  figure  your  customers  would 
too.  When  the  economy’s  this  good,  people 
go  for  the  little  luxuries. 

But  to  get  these  towels  into  stores,  you 
have  to  get  them  into  the  country  first. 

Which  means  filling  out  lots  of  forms. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service,  which  assesses 
tariffs  and  checks  for  contraband,  has  a  bunch. 

So  do  the  U.S.  departments  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  which  enforce  quotas  on  cotton  imports 
Meanwhile,  when  the  ship  carrying  your  towels  docks, 
your  carrier  has  to  report  his  crew  of  Egyptians  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  And  while  many  of  these  forms  can  be 
filed  electronically,  you  still  have  to  repeat  a  lot  of  information  because 
the  various  agencies  ask  for  it  in  their  own  ways. 

As  you  write  “200,000  cotton  towels”  for  the  umpteenth  time,  it 


occurs  to  you  that  it  would  save  a  lot  of  time, 
not  to  mention  money,  if  you  only  had  to  do 
this  once. 

Well,  seven  years  ago  a  group  of  federal 
agency  IT  executives  thought  so  too  and 
proposed  building  a  common  interface 
to  the  76  agencies  that  regulate,  promote 
or  keep  statistics  on  foreign  trade.  But 
the  project,  called  the  International  Trade 
Data  System  (ITDS),  is  still  languishing 
in  its  pilot  stage,  a  victim  of  bureaucratic 
inertia  and  competing  claims  on  agencies’ 
technology  budgets,  even  though  its  architects 
claim  it  could  save  the  economy  about  $2  billion 
by  2005. 

Who  is  ITDS’s  white  knight,  its  champion?  Who  is  working 
day  and  night  to  get  it  funded,  built  and  implemented?  Nobody. 
Not  one  person  is  in  charge  of  federal  technology  initiatives  even 
though,  according  to  Federal  Sources,  a  McLean,  Va. -based  mar¬ 
ket  research  company,  the  U.S.  government  spent  $40.1  billion  on 


ance  Co.;  rallying  Cabinet  secretaries  and 
Congress  to  put  time  and  money  into  fixing 
non-Y2K-compliant  systems;  creating  net¬ 
works  of  top  government  executives,  includ¬ 
ing  CIOs,  to  tackle  common  management 
problems;  evangelizing  to  agencies  and 
legislators  about  using  IT  strategically 


Current  job:  Deputy  mayor  and  city 
administrator  for  the  District  of  Columbia 


Vitae:  Y2K  czar,  Clinton  administration, 
1998-2000;  deputy  director  of  management, 
U.S.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  1994 
1997;  president,  The  Palmieri  Co.,  1973- 
k.  1994 


Strengths:  Skilled  negotiator,  respected 
and  liked  by  members  of  Congress  from  both 
parties,  understands  the  federal  bureaucracy 


Known  for:  Restructuring  large 
failing  companies  such  as  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Co.  and 
}  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insur- 


Weakness:  He  isn’t  interested  in  the  job, 


What  he  would  do  as  federal  CIO: 

Work  closely  with  the  federal  CIO  council; 
establish  a  pot  of  money  for  technology 
projects  that  involve  more  than  one  agency; 
market  ongoing  projects,  like  shoring  up 
security  of  government  systems  and  doing 
purchasing  online,  to  create  more  support  for 
them  internally  and  on  Capitol  Hill 


Would  he  take  the  job?  He  says  no.  In 
effect,  he’s  thinks  he’s  already  done  the  job 
and  would  rather  do  something  else. 
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K.WadeTolman  -  Executive  Vice  President,  Key 
Technology  Services.  "AT&T  delivered  a  cost- 
effective,  scalable  and  highly  reliable  network  to 
handle  our  mission-critical  data  and  business 
applications  in  a  multi-protocol  environment" 


Take  me 


to  Secure  and  Reliable  Networking  Solutions, 


Quick!  Time  is  money.  KeyCorp,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  multiline 

financial  services  companies  with  nearly  5  million  consumer  and  business  customers,  required 
the  highest  levels  of  network  reliability,  security  and  accessibility  to  support  its  many  data 
transmisions,  online  banking  and  bandwidth-intensive  applications.  AT&T  Data  &  IP  Services 


delivered  an  optimized  networking  solution,  including  high-speed  Internet  connectivity,  ATM  and 
private-line  frame  relay  services.  KeyCorp  now  handles  tens  of  millions  of  electronic  transactions 
monthly  through  facilities  in  46  states  with  more  than  2500  automated  teller  machines,  24/7 
online  banking,  bill  paying  and  credit  card  processing  services.  If  you  want  to  transform  your  network 


into  a  valuable  asset,  let  AT&T  take  you  there  -  now. 


AT&T 


Data  &  IP  Services  |  I  800ATT-3I99  j  www.att.com/business_services 
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IT  in  fiscal  2000.  (By  comparison,  General  Motors,  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  looked  to  as  a  model  for  how  to  manage  IT,  hired  a  CIO 
four  years  ago  to  oversee  a  mere  $3.2  billion  in  technology  spending.) 


THE  TIME  IS  RIGHT 

Enter  the  federal  CIO.  Four  years  after  the  government 
appointed  its  first  agency  CIOs  at  departments  such 
as  Defense  and  Treasury,  there’s  growing 


political  support  for  designating  a  top 
technology  czar.  In  all  likelihood,  the 
next  president  will  name  a  governmentwide  CIO 
who  has  the  Oval  Office  on  speed  dial. 

And  it’s  about  time,  says  Rob  Atkinson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Technology,  Innovation  and  the  New 
Economy  Project  of  the  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  Progressive  Policy  Institute,  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  think  tank  with  ties  to  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  and  Vice 
President  A1  Gore. 
Atkinson,  whose 
recent  treatise  on 
electronic  govern¬ 
ment  put  the  fed¬ 
eral  CIO  on  the 
political  agenda, 
says  online  gov¬ 
ernment  can  be 
“the  camel’s  nose 
under  the  tent”  that 
transforms  agencies 
organized  for  the  1950s 
into  agencies  designed  to  meet 
21st  century  needs.  But,  he  says,  without  a  pow¬ 
erful  leader  agency,  CIOs  will  not  be  able  to 
muster  the  authority  or  rally  the  political  sup¬ 
port  to  build  shared  applications  or  deploy  com¬ 
mon  technology  standards.  That,  in  turn,  will 
make  life  harder  for  the  businesses  interacting 
with  the  agencies  that  regulate  and  tax  them. 

Consider  the  fate  of  the  ITDS.  “The  NPR 
[National  Partnership  for  Reinventing  Govern¬ 
ment,  headed  by  Gore]  went  pushing  it,  but  I 
don’t  think  it  was  a  high  enough  priority  for  the 
White  House,”  says  Bruce  McConnell,  who  held 
a  variety  of  high-level  information  and  technol¬ 
ogy  policy  jobs  in  the  Bush  and  Clinton  admin¬ 
istrations  and  is  now  a  consultant  based  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  federal  CIO  could  help  move  ITDS  forward, 


says  Steven  M.  Kott,  manager  of  customs  operations  for  Secaucus, 
N.J. -based  Panasonic  Logistics  Company  of  America,  a  unit  of 
Matsushita  Electronic  Corp.  of  America.  Kott,  who  serves  on  an 
industry  advisory  committee  to  the  Customs  Service,  says  some  agen¬ 
cies  are  still  processing  handwritten  forms.  The  biggest  challenge  is 
revamping  their  back-end  systems  so  they  can  use  the  data  in  their 
daily  work  enforcing  trade  regulations.  As  every  CIO  knows,  that 
takes  money.  And  getting  that  money  will  take  a  federal  CIO. 


lislisTliTsfl  WJ  m 


Age:  53 

Current  job:  Vice  president,  Emerald  Solutions, 
Phoenix 

Vitae:  President,  The  LR  Group,  1995-1999; 
vice  president  of  information  processing,  Bell 
Atlantic,  1994-95;  CIO,  Xerox,  1993-1994; 
CIO,  city  of  Phoenix,  1992-1993;  executive 
positions  at  Citicorp/Citibank,  1980-1983, 
1988-1992;  adviser  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  since  1997;  adviser  to 
Gore’s  National  Partnership  for  Reinventing 
Government  since  1993 

Known  for:  Political  networking;  building  and 
coaching  cross-departmental  teams  to  collabo¬ 
rate  on  data  sharing  and  systems  integration 

Strengths:  Has  public  and  private  sector 
experience;  good  at  schmoozing;  claims  no 
partisan  affiliation 

Weakness:  Perception  that  there’s  less  fire 
behind  the  flash 

What  she  would  do  as  federal  CIO:  Devise 
a  strategy  for  electronic  government  that  takes 
advantage  of  existing  agency  applications  and 
infrastructure;  develop  and  execute  a  marketing  plan  to 
sell  strategy  and  projects  to  Congress  and  the  public 

Would  she  take  the  job?  Yes.  She  caught  the 
public-service  bug  in  1991  when  she  joined  the  Arizona 
Town  Hall,  a  civic  group  that  advises  state  officials  on 
policy  matters,  and  has  pursued  opportunities  to  advise 
governments,  officially  and  unofficially,  ever  since. 

*Rodgers  is  one  of  CIO's  editorial  advisers 
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loin  us.  Together  we  can  change  the  world?1 


THAT  WAS  JUST 
A  WARM  UR 


Introducing  beTRUSTedSM 

Securing  the  Internet  is  no  longer  an  impossibility. 
With  advanced  levels  of  security  and  verification, 
people  all  across  the  European  Union  have  been 
sending  and  securing  everything  from  multi-million 
dollar  transactions  to  single  e-mails.  It’s  your  turn  now. 

Get  the  full  story  at  www.beTRUSTed.com 


iww- 
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WHY  IT’S  GOING  TO  HAPPEN 

If  no  one  is  in  charge  of  digital  government,  it  ends 
up  being  nobody’s  job,”  says  Rep.  Jim  Turner,  D- 
Texas,  who  introduced  a  bill  this  year  to  create  a  new 
White  House  Office  of  Information  Technology  with 
a  federal  CIO  at  its  head.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced 
by  Rep.  Tom  Davis,  R-Va.,  in  July,  and  Sen.  Joseph  Lieberman,  D- 
Conn.,  Gore’s  running  mate,  is  expected  to  introduce  one  this  month. 
Turner  says  agencies’  use  of  IT  gets  little  notice  from  either  Cabinet 
officials  or  Congress  unless  there’s  a  crisis  such  as  Y2K. 

David  McClure,  associate  director  for  government  and  defense¬ 
wide  information  systems  with  the  General  Accounting  Office,  says 
that  attitude  may  soon  change.  “Both  [presidential]  candidates  have 
pretty  much  said  that  electronic  government  and  technology  issues 
are  top  agenda  items,”  he  notes.  Given  that,  McClure  predicts  that 
the  new  president  will  charge  his  Cabinet  to  use  IT  to  make  gov¬ 
ernment  more  effective.  Like  corporate  executive  committees,  the 
Cabinet  will  need  help  from  a  CIO  to  identify  ways  all  agencies  can 
work  together. 

GOP  presidential  nominee  George  W.  Bush  promised  in  June  that 
if  elected  he  would  name  as  CIO  his  top  management  lieutenant,  a 
deputy  director  for  management  in  the  White  House  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB).  Making  the  CIO  wear  two  hats 


has  some  practical  and  political  logic.  Under  the  Clinger-Cohen  Act, 
the  1996  law  that  mandates  how  federal  agencies  will  manage  their 
information  systems,  many  CIO  responsibilities,  such  as  setting  IT 
standards  and  monitoring  the  return  on  agencies’  technology  invest¬ 
ments,  already  fall  to  OMB.  As  the  official  in  charge  of  making  sure 
agencies  aren’t  being  mismanaged,  the  OMB  deputy  director  reviews 
agencies’  IT  plans  and  is  in  a  position  to  find  ways  they  can  coop¬ 
erate.  And  as  part  of  the  president’s  budget  team,  the  director  is  an 
advocate  for  the  government’s  IT  budget  on  Capitol  Hill.  Also, 
because  the  job  of  deputy  director  already  exists,  the  president-elect 
wouldn’t  need  approval  from  Congress  to  create  a  CIO  position. 
His  CIO  could  hit  the  ground  running. 

Bush  has  said  he  would  earmark  $100  million  for  his  CIO  to 
spend  on  electronic  government  projects  that  cut  through  agency 
red  tape.  Gore  has  not  said  whether  he  would  name  a  CIO,  but 
sources  familiar  with  his  thinking  say  his  electronic  government  plans 
take  the  need  for  such  a  position  into  account. 

The  priority  the  next  president  places  on  IT  as  a  strategic  resource 
will  be  critical  to  whether,  if  there  is  a  federal  CIO,  he  or  she  can 
make  a  difference.  “If  this  person  can  develop  a  relationship  with 
the  president  in  the  same  way  the  CIO  of  Corning 
can  develop  a  relationship  with  the 
CEO  of  Corning,  this  person  will 


_ wr-„ 

Age:  53 

Current  job:  Partner,  Baker  &  Daniels, 
Indianapolis  • 

Vitae:  Mayor  of  Indianapolis,  1992-1999; 
prosecuting  attorney,  Marion  County,  Ind.,  1979- 
j'  1990;  other  positions  in  public  and  private  law 
practice;  currently  domestic  policy  adviser  to 
George  W.  Bush;  executive  chairman  of 
Netgov.com,  a  vendor  of  software  for  online  govern¬ 
ment  services 
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Strengths 


s  how  tech- 
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corporate 


Known  for:  Conceiving  an  award-winning 
website,  IndyGov— one  of  the  first  launched 
by  a  local  government— which  offers 
online  services  to  residents  of 
Indianapolis  and  Marion  County; 
pushing  city  departments  to  revamp 
their  back-end  systems  to  support 
Web  transactions;  outsourcing  numer¬ 
ous  city  services 


Under 

nology  can  improve 
government  services; ... 
knows  how  to  get  bureau¬ 
cracies  to  change;  skilled  at 

- 1. 

building  political  coalitions 

Weakness 

or.  IT  management  experience 

V  •  *.’•  "v  -  ’  -•> 

What  he  would  do  as  federal 

keeping  muni,,  but  has  said  he  thinks  IT  should  be 
used  to  “de-layer’^bureaucracy,  and  he 
employees  more  information  to  make  business 
decisions  and  offer  citizens  more  personal  service. 

Would  he  take  the  job?  He  isn’t  saying  But 
hard-working 
House  job  offer. 


campaign  advisers  always  get  a  White 


Mm 
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Drop  ft  now  and  the 
whole  team 


Partnerware  gives  channel-focused  companies 
unbeatable  speed  and  coordination. 

The  bigger  your  channel  sales  network,  the  more 
likely  the  flow  of  vital  information  will  slow  down.  Or 
key  leads  will  fall  through  the  cracks.  And  your  whole 
network  will  suffer. 

Unless  you’re  working  with  Partnerware.  We  help 
companies  like  yours  create  extranet  solutions  so  that 
you  and  your  partners  can  collaborate  in  real  time. 
You’ll  be  able  to  develop,  launch,  track  and  refine 
partner  programs  and  operations  quickly  and  easily. 
The  result  is  superior  communication  and  more  sales, 
faster.  Best  of  all:  our  extranet  solution,  Partnerware 
extended  Enterprise,  delivers  comprehensive  Partner 
Relationship  Management  (PRM)  functionality  right 
out  of  the  box.  So  you  don’t  waste  time  waiting  for  your 
time-saving  solution.  Find  out  how  Partnerware  can 
help  your  company  finish  first.  CONTACT  US  AT 
WWW.PARTNERWARE.COM  OR  CALL  (888)  499-3000  X495. 


■WPartnerware 

Direct  Results  from  Indirect  Channels” 
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be  empowered  by  the  respect  transferred  from  the  president,”  says 
Arthur  Tisi,  a  former  CIO  who  recently  started  his  own  company, 
@Thought  Technologies  in  Westchester,  N.Y. 

Without  that  one  person,  it’s  almost  impossible  for  IT  initiatives  to 
sustain  momentum.  For  example,  even  though  Gore  made  IT  the 
highlight  of  his  reinventing  government  program  in  1993,  it  wasn’t 
until  last  December  that  President  Clinton  finally  gave  the  order  for 
agencies  to  work  together  on  a  single  Yahoo-type  portal  to  govern¬ 
ment  information  and  services.  Clinton  announced 
the  portal,  called  FirstGov,  during  his  first-ever 


Internet  webcast  in  June.  But  as 
recently  as  May,  the  General 
Services  Administration  was 
still  working  on  a  previous 
incarnation  of  the  project, 
called  WebGov.  In  fact,  last 
year  federal  agency  CIOs  were 
sufficiently  worried  that  the 
White  House  wasn’t  listening  to 
their  concerns  about  building  interop¬ 
erable  systems  and  pro¬ 
viding  stable  funding  for  their  projects.  They 
identified  merely  getting  these  issues  on  Clinton’s 
agenda  as  a  strategic  goal. 


Current  job:  Group  vice  president  and  CIO, 
General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit 


Vitae:  Various  positions,  Texas  Instruments, 
1972-1993;  vice  president  and  CIO  of  Bell 
Atlantic,  1993-1996;  group  vice  president  and 
CIO  of  General  Motors,  1996-present 


Known  for:  Creating  a  corporate  IT  organiza¬ 
tion  for  a  $156  billion  company  with  four 
divisions  from  scratch,  then  convincing  execu¬ 
tives  from  these  independent-minded  units  to 
adopt  common  processes  and  systems;  pursu¬ 
ing  goals  relentlessly 


Strengths:  Ability  to  forge  political  alliances; 
experience  in  the  U.S.  company  that,  in  its  size, 
diversity  and  management  structure,  most 
closely  resembles  the  federal  government 


Weakness:  Would  be  frustrated  by  laws  and 
procedures  that  govern  hiring,  budgeting  and 
agency  organization 


What  he  would  do  as  federal  CIO: 

Focus  on  ways  to  transform  agency  operations 
so  that  the  government  delivers  services  more 
efficiently  at  lower  cost;  emphasize  using 
common  applications  and  integrating  systems 
to  reach  that  goal 


Would  he  take  the  job?  He  wouldn’t  rule 
it  out  but  doubts  the  position  could  be  struc¬ 
tured  to  give  him  the  authority  he  thinks  he’d 
need  to  succeed;  thinks  the  salary  is  too  low 


THE  CANDIDATE 

|  he  federal  CIO  will  have  to  be  both  a 
technology  strategist  and  a  political 
tactician,  as  well  as  an  evangelist  and 
a  shrewd  deal  maker.  No  matter  what 
they  say,  politicians,  from  the  lowest- 
ranking  congressman  to  the  president,  still  get 
more  votes  for  building  roads  and  bestowing  tax 
breaks  than  for  buying  agencies  new  software. 
“The  easiest  thing  to  cut  out  are  support 
expenses,”  which  is  what  IT  is  still  considered, 
says  John  A.  Koskinen,  who  was  Clinton’s 
deputy  director  for  management  until  1998  and 
later  served  as  the  government’s  Y2K  czar.  Unlike 
in  the  private  sector,  there’s  no  financial  bottom 
line  to  support  the  CIO’s  push  for  change  if  polit¬ 
ical  forces  are  arrayed  for  some  other  battle. 

“I  think  getting  a  person  with  significant 
stature  will  be  very  important,”  says  John  Glaser, 
vice  president  and  CIO  with  Partners  HealthCare 
System  in  Boston.  “Stature  will  indicate  that  the 
government  is  very  serious  and  is  likely  to  help  the 
position  get  through  some  rough  political  times.” 

Who  could  fill  the  bill?  We  asked  current  and 
former  government  officials,  corporate  CIOs  and 
readers  what  kind  of  a  person  could  best  do  the 
job  and  came  up  with  this  list  of  qualifications: 

■  Experience  transforming  a  large,  multiarmed 
organization  using  technology 

■  An  understanding,  or  at  least  an  apprecia¬ 
tion,  of  the  ways  in  which  government  is  not 
like  the  private  sector 

■  Excellent  networking  skills  and  political 
instincts 
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■  Unflagging  enthusiasm  in  the  face  of  blank 
stares  and  open  hostility 

The  federal  CIO  would  also  have  to  be  finan¬ 
cially  secure  because,  under  current  government 
salary  scales,  the  job  probably  wouldn’t  pay  more 
than  $157,000  a  year,  the  highest  federal  executive 
salary.  Top-ranked  CIOs  earn  five  to  10  times  as 
much,  not  including  stock  options  and  other  compensa 
tion.  Given  that  constraint,  the  most  likely  candidates  are 
those  seeking  to  cap  their  careers  with  a  stint  in  public  service. 
Nevertheless,  younger  CIOs  could  see  the  post  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
influential  and  remunerative  corporate  jobs  down  the  road. 

To  kick  start  the  selection  process  for  the  next  president,  CIO 
decided  to  propose  our  own  nominees.  We  took  suggestions  from  a 
wide  range  of  sources,  including  nominations  from  readers  of  the 
weekly  Sound  Off  column  on  our  website,  members  of  our  editorial 
advisory  board  and  experts  on  IT  in  the  public  sector.  CIO  staff  mem- 
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Age: 
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Current  job:  President  and  CEO,  Perot  Systems, 
Dallas 
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itae:  U.S.  Navy.  1953-1957;  IBM  salesman,  195, 
1962;  president  of  Electronic  Data  Systems,  1962- 
1986;  U.S.  presidential  candidate, 1992,  1996  > 

»r:  Being  a  political  maverick;  suggesting 


Internet  that  citizens  could  use  to  weigh 
in  on  government  policies  using  interactive  cable 
TV  and  telephone  polls;  pioneering  the  computer 
services  industry  through  data  processing  con-. 


tracts  with  government  agencies;  overcomin, 
tough  political  odds  and  securing  passage  of  a 


bers  weighed  in  with  recommendations  based  on 
their  work  with  dozens  of  CIOs  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  None  of  our  picks  lobbied  to  be 
on  our  list,  although  two,  Koskinen  and  Laraine 
Rodgers,  were  asked  for  their  input. 

Although  we  leaned  toward  candidates  with 
some  government  experience,  we  decided  not  to 
choose  anyone  who  is  now  or  once  was  a  federal 
agency  CIO.  The  government  has  some  able  leaders,  but 
we  think  the  position  requires  the  perspective  of  someone  who 
hasn’t  been  scarred  by  agencies’  internecine  turf  wars.  We  consid¬ 
ered  the  CEOs  of  industry-leading  computer  hardware  and  software 
companies  who  are  known  for  their  creativity  and  never-say-die 
management  style,  but  we  anticipated  many  conflicts  of  interest,  real 
or  perceived,  when  it  came  time  to  review  standards  or  technol¬ 
ogy  strategies. 

For  these  reasons,  many  superb  candidates  didn’t  make  our  final 

list,  including  Paul  Strassman,  former 
CIO  of  Xerox  and  former  director  of 
defense  information  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense;  Carly  Fiorina,  CEO 
of  Hewlett-Packard;  John  Chambers, 
president  and  CEO  of  Cisco  Systems; 
and  Max  Hopper,  former  chairman 
of  The  Sabre  Group,  to  name  a  few. 

Our  final  slate  of  five  has  a  wide 
range  of  experience  and  skills.  It’s 
never  easy  to  find  the  ideal  candidate, 
so  we  chose  nominees  who  met  at 
least  three  of  the  four  criteria  we  think 
are  essential  to  success. 

If  you  believe  you’re  up  for  the 
job,  too,  then  get  out  your  resume. 
The  next  CEO  of  the  United  States 
starts  hiring  in  three  weeks.  BE! 
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Senior  Writer  Elana  Varon  will  be  watching 
to  see  whether  the  next  president  keeps  his 
e-government  promises.  E-mail  her  with 
your  ideas  about  using  IT  to  change  the 
public  sector  at  evaron@cio.com. 
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...for  one  of  our  five  nominees 

or  nominate  a  new  candidate  at 
www.cio.com/printlinks. 
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the  nerdiest  philanthropy  in  the  world 


BY  ELANA  VARON 


In  the  crush  of  advisers 
surrounding  every 
presidential  candidate, 
only  a  few  are  admitted 
to  the  inner  circle.  Here 
are  the  IT  advocates 
who  will  have  the 
next  president’s  ear. 
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Pop  quiz  .  Which  candidate  said  what  about 

the  new  economy? 


A 

B 


■  “Every  child  in  America— regardless  of  income,  geography,  race 

or  disability— should  be  able  to  reach  across  a  computer  keyboard 
and  reach  the  vast  new  worlds  of  knowledge,  commerce  and 
communication  that  are  available  at  the  touch  of  a  fingertip.” 

■  “Technology  has  brought  so  many  opportunities  into  our  lives. 

Now  we  must  make  sure  that  these  opportunities  are  shared  as 
widely  as  possible  so  that  everyone  can  gain  and  everyone 
can  contribute.” 


If  you’re  having  trouble  answering,  it’s 
not  because  you  haven’t  been  paying 
attention.  When  it  comes  to  IT  policy, 
George  W.  Bush  and  A1  Gore  are  read¬ 
ing  from  the  same  playbook.  Though  the 
two  diverge  on  many  details,  Gore  (A) 


Texas  and  just-plain-rich  Silicon  Valley, 
along  with  their  lobbyists  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

So  far,  the  candidates  have  been  using 
those  connections  to  drum  up  support 
and  raise  money.  Later,  however,  when 


Politics  is  all  about  how  big  a  slice  of 

the  economic  pie  you  get. 


and  Bush  (B)  have  similar  stated  goals  for 
promoting  e-commerce  at  home  and 
abroad,  training  a  tech-sawy  workforce 
and  spreading  opportunity  to  the  econ¬ 
omy’s  have-nots.  And  the  reason  Gore 
and  Bush  sound  alike  is  not  just  because, 
like  all  presidential  hopefuls,  they’ll  say 
just  about  anything  they  think  will  win 
them  votes.  The  truth  is  their  technology 
slogans  and  policies  come  from  the  same 
source:  IT  industry  execs  from  vote-rich 


the  candidate  metamorphoses  into  the 
president,  and  the  things  he  says  will 
actually  affect  the  way  we  live  and  do 
business,  the  power  of  those  advisers  will 
grow.  Access  is  everything.  After  all,  pol¬ 
itics  is  all  about  how  big  a  piece  of  the 
economic  pie  you  get,  and  you’re  much 
more  likely  to  get  a  bigger  slice  if  you 
know  someone  (or  you  know  someone 
who  knows  someone)  who’s  handing  the 
chief  executive  the  knife. 


CHOOSING  SIDES 


Who  will  have  the  next  pres¬ 
ident’s  ear?  For  Gore,  it’s 
a  mix  of  old  friends  and 
new  political  allies.  His 
inner  circle  of  IT  advisers  is  a  tightly 
knit  fraternity  mostly  made  up  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  held  important  staff  or 
political  posts  during  Gore’s  23  years 
in  elected  office.  As  lawyers,  lobbyists 
or  corporate  executives,  almost  all  once 
worked  or  are  currently  employed  by 
high-tech  companies. 

Bush,  newer  to  public  service  than 
Gore,  is  closest  to  an  alliance  of  high- 
tech  executives  he  has  courted  ever  since 
winning  the  Texas  governorship  in 
1994.  Most  of  them  are  also  relatively 
new  to  politics,  becoming  active  in  the 
past  decade  as  government  began  debat¬ 
ing  how  much  to  regulate  technology 
and  the  Internet.  Bush’s  IT  team  is 
drawn  mainly  from  the  board  of 
TechNet,  a  bipartisan  industry  lobbying 
group  that  also  has  members  supporting 
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When 


it  comes  to  education,  trade  and  tax 
policy,  the  IT  industry’s  agenda  matters. 


Gore.  Both  Bush  and  Gore  count  among  tic  policy  adviser.  “They  are  part  of  issues  like  education,  trade  and  tax  pol- 

their  starting  IT  lineup  partners  from  changing  the  way  we  look  at  [the]  envi-  icy,  the  IT  industry’s  agenda  matters. 

Silicon  Valley’s  hottest  venture  capital  ronment,  part  of  the  way  we  fight  crime  There’s  a  level  at  which  that’s  hardly 

worth  mentioning.  The  IT  busi¬ 
ness  is  business,  and  ideas  like 
smoothing  the  way  for  more 
exports  to  China  and  making 
sure  students  leave  high  school 
computer  literate  probably  mean 
much  the  same  whether  your 
company  makes  modems  or  soft 
drinks.  But  if  the  president  is,  say,  nego¬ 
tiating  to  waive  tariffs  on  Internet  pur¬ 
chases,  which  in  turn  affects  your  supply 
chain  or  sales  strategy,  one  policy  may 
not  fit  all.  That’s  when  having  access,  or 
knowing  someone  who  does,  becomes 
important. 

Although  both  Bush  and  Gore  have 
met  with  dozens,  maybe  hundreds,  of 
technology  experts  during  the  past  few 
years  in  preparation  for  their  campaigns, 
the  political  advisers  profiled  here  are  the 
ones  who  are  most  involved  week  to 
week  in  helping  the  candidates  shape 
their  IT  policy.  If  you  know  one  of  them, 
you  might  get  to  know  the  president  too. 


organization,  Kleiner,  Perkins,  Caufield 
&  Byers. 

Campaign  veterans  maintain  that 
these  high-tech  honchos  don’t  call 
the  shots.  A  web  of  advisers  to  both 
campaigns,  on  everything  from  educa¬ 
tion  to  national  security,  gets  to  weigh 
in  before  its  candidate  decides  whether 
to  wire  more  schools  or  ease  export 
controls. 

“With  the  significant  changes  in  our 
economy,  technology  issues  are  a  part 
and  parcel  of  every  domestic  area; 
they’re  not  just  a  separate  issue,”  says 
Stephen  Goldsmith,  a  former  mayor  of 
Indianapolis  who  is  Bush’s  chief  domes- 


and  part  of  the  way  we  reform  govern¬ 
ment.  There  have  been  individuals  the 
campaign  has  sought  for  specialty  issues 
like  taxation  on  the  Internet  or  privacy, 
where  there  are  interesting  and  compli¬ 
cated  questions.  But  as  a  rule,  the  tech¬ 
nology  issues  cut  horizontally  across 
every  area.” 

Ditto  for  Gore.  “IT  policy  is  in  no  way 
an  isolated  thing  for  him.  It’s  woven  into 
every  decision,”  says  Jim  Kohlenberger, 
the  vice  president’s  senior  domestic  pol¬ 
icy  adviser  in  the  White  House,  who  is 
helping  the  campaign  in  his  off-hours. 

Still,  thanks  to  its  money,  high  profile 
and  money,  when  it  comes  to  broad 


The 

BUSH 

Bunch 


Michael  Dell 

CEO,  Dell  Computer  Corp. 

Houston-born  Michael  Dell, 
35,  is  one  of  Texas’  high-tech 
movers  and  shakers  who 
Bush  turned  to  after  he 
became  governor  in  order  to 
learn  about  what  makes  the 
industry  tick.  (Dell’s  company 
is  based  near  Austin,  Texas’s 
capital,  where  he  spent  a  year 
at  the  University  of  Texas.) 
The  entrepreneur  and  the 
governor  hit  it  off,  according 
to  Dell  spokeswoman 
Michele  Moore,  because  of 
“mutual  respect  and  like- 
mindedness  regarding  busi¬ 


ness  issues  that  affect  the 
industry.” 

Now  he’s  head  of  the  Bush 
campaign’s  IT  advisory  coun¬ 
cil,  a  group  of  dozens  of  high- 
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tech  leaders  who  convene  in 
Austin  every  few  weeks  to 
talk  technology  with  the 
candidate.  Campaign  aide 
Tim  Adams  says  the  council 
“is  laden  with  some  of  the 
smartest,  the  best  and  the 
brightest  in  the  IT  commu¬ 
nity,”  counting  Dell  among 
them.  “I  think  the  governor 
relies  on  their  judgement,” 
he  says. 

Dell  wouldn’t  tell  us 
exactly  what  he’s  been  telling 
Bush,  but  on  June  8  he  told 
reporters  at  the  National 
Press  Club  that  he  advocates 
training  teachers  to  use 
computers  in  the  classroom. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Bush 
endorsed  that  idea  in  his 
proposal  to  broaden  the  use 
of  federal  subsidies  ear¬ 
marked  for  wiring  schools 
and  libraries  to  the  Internet, 
though  he  didn’t  credit  Dell 
directly. 

Dell’s  involvement  in 
politics  has  grown  with  his 
company.  He’s  joined  other 
high-tech  CEOs  who  belong 
to  the  Computer  Systems 
Policy  Project,  which  lobbies 
for  trade  with  China  and 
easing  export  restrictions  on 
computers,  and  he  helped  this 
year  to  found  the  Privacy 
Leadership  Initiative,  a 
coalition  of  companies  that 
aims  to  show  consumers  and 
businesses  how  to  guard 
individual  privacy  online. 

He’s  written  a  book  about  his 
company,  Direct  from  Dell: 
Strategies  that  Revolutionized 
an  Industry  (Harper  Business, 
1999). 
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James  Barksdale 

Managing  Partner, 

The  Barksdale  Group 

A  former  CIO  (at  Federal 
Express,  from  1979  to  1983, 
James  Barksdale  later 
became  the  company’s  COO, 
and  he  was  CEO  of  AT&T 
Wireless  and  CEO  of 


Netscape),  Barksdale  is  one 
of  Silicon  Valley’s  most 
prominent  Republicans.  He’s 
a  former  college  classmate  of 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Trent 
Lott  (R-Miss.).  He  says  he 
met  Bush  last  year  when  the 
Texas  governor  invited  him 
to  Austin  to  “update  him  on 
tech  issues.”  Barksdale  says 
he  decided  to  back  Bush 
because  he  liked  what  he  had 
done  to  reform  the  Texas 
education  system.  (Bush  touts 
such  changes  as  yearly 
student  testing,  the  creation 
of  charter  schools  that 
operate  free  of  many  state 
regulations  and  increased 
funding  for  reading  pro¬ 
grams.)  “The  biggest  issue  to 
me  and  to  TechNet,  which  I 
cochair,  is  improving  public 
education  in  America,” 
Barksdale  says. 


Inspired  by  what  he 
describes  as  Bush’s  success 
with  improving  literacy  in 
Texas,  in  January,  the  57- 
year-old  Mississippian,  who 
says  reading  didn’t  come 
easily  to  him,  donated 
$100  million  to  his  alma 
mater,  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  to  train  reading 
teachers.  “If  you  can’t  read, 
you  can’t  use  the  Internet,” 
he  said  to  the  Mississippi 
Economic  Council  in  May. 
He  says  he  and  his  wife, 

Sally,  a  community  volunteer, 
plan  eventually  to  give  away 
their  entire  fortune.  He’s  now 
a  venture  capitalist. 

Robert  Herbold 
Executive  Vice  President 
and  COO,  Microsoft  Corp. 

Cox  News  Service  reported 
last  July  that  even  before  his 
candidacy  became  public, 
Bush  sought  Robert 
Herbold’s  help,  and  even 
though  he  hadn’t  been 
politically  active  before, 
Herbold  reportedly  is  now  an 
enthusiastic  and  effective 
Bush  fund-raiser.  Bush  caused 
concern  among  IT  execs  in 
March  when  comments  he 


www.cio.com 


made  about  the  Microsoft 
antitrust  case  were  inter¬ 
preted  by  some  as  taking  the 
Redwood,  Wash.,  giant’s  side. 
Campaign  aides  later  prom¬ 
ised  that  Bush  would  stay 
neutral  in  the  case,  now 
under  appeal.  The  technology 
industry — including  execu¬ 
tives  like  Bush  adviser 
Barksdale,  who  supported  the 
government’s  case — is  divided 
on  what  Microsoft’s  fate 
should  be. 

Through  a  spokesman, 
Herbold,  57,  declined  to  be 
interviewed  or  answer 
questions. 

John  Chambers 
President/CEO  Cisco 
Systems 

Cisco  executives  play  on  both 
teams.  Daniel  Schienman, 
Cisco’s  senior  vice  president 
for  legal  and  government 
affairs,  consults  with  Gore, 
and  Republican  John 
Chambers  is  an  ardent  Bush 
supporter.  Chambers  hosted 
Bush’s  lucrative,  well-publi¬ 
cized  Silicon  Valley  fund¬ 
raiser  in  June. 

Cisco  spokesman  Kent 
Jenkins  says  Chambers 
decided  he  wanted  to  meet 
Bush  “several  years  ago” 
after  hearing  business  associ¬ 
ates  in  Texas  speak  enthusias¬ 
tically  about  him.  Jenkins 
doesn’t  say  exactly  how  the 
two  got  together,  just  that 
they  “had  an  opportunity  to 
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productivity  to  a  new  low. 

Content  Technologies  enables  you  to  work  in  the  e-world  with  total 
content  security.  Find  out  how  to  defuse  dangerous  e-mail  and 
Internet  content  -  before  it  sends  you  into  damage  control. 
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Chambers 


sit  down”  and  get  to  know 
each  other.  The  two  hit  it  off. 
Jenkins  says  Chambers,  51, 
liked  Bush’s  “entrepreneurial 
spirit.”  (Bush  started  his  own 
oil-drilling  business  in  the 
1970s  and  put  together  a 
group  of  investors  to  buy  the 
Texas  Rangers  baseball  club 
in  1989.)  Chambers  and 
Bush  share  similar  views  on 
several  issues,  including  the 
need  for  open  competition 
among  cable,  wireless, 
satellite  and  telephone  service 
providers  of  broadband 
Internet  connections. 

Steven  Papermaster 

CEO,  Agillion 

An  Austin,  Texas-based 
venture  capitalist  and  entre¬ 
preneur,  Steven  Paper- 
master,  42,  has  made  it  his 
mission  to  get  his  professional 
brethren  more  involved  in 
politics.  Last  year,  he  helped 
organize  the  first  annual 
“360-degree  Summit,”  an 
invitation-only  conference  for 
local  tech  and  community 
leaders  to  discuss  how  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life 
and  promote  business  in  the 
Texas  capital.  (Dell  is  on  the 
conference  advisory  board 
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and  participates  in  the 
panels.)  He  also  leads 
TechNet  Texas,  the  Lone  Star 
State’s  chapter  of  Silicon 
Valley’s  Technology  Network, 
a  bipartisan  political  lobbying 
group  from  which  both  Bush 
and  Gore  have  drawn 
advisers. 

Papermaster  says  he  met 
Bush  “casually”  through 
some  business  contacts  before 
Bush  became  governor.  After 
Bush  was  elected  in  1994,  he 
called  Papermaster  to  chat 
about  the  new  economy. 

They  met  for  more  than  an 
hour,  discussing  topics  that 
ranged  from  running  (Paper- 
master  is  a  marathoner)  to 
Austin’s  high-tech  growth. 
Later,  Papermaster  helped 


Bush  lobby  for  a  new 
technology  curriculum  at 
state  community  colleges  and 
enact  a  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  tax  credit  for  Texas 
companies. 

He  also  introduced  Bush 
to  other  Austin  IT  execs  and 
hosted  fund-raisers  during 
Bush’s  second  gubernatorial 
campaign.  He’s  been  one  of 
Bush’s  money  men  during 
this  presidential  bid  as  well. 


Now  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Agillion,  an  ISP  for  customer 
relationship  management, 
Papermaster  exhibited 
leadership  potential  early. 
When  he  was  15  and  new  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  where  his 
family  had  recently  moved, 
he  organized  a  soccer  league. 
A  year  later  he  started  his 
first  business,  a  hot  dog 
stand. 

E.  Floyd  Kvamme 
Partner,  Kleiner,  Perkins, 
Caufield  &  Byers 

Floyd  Kvamme’s  a  GOP 
activist  with  close  ties  to  the 
party’s  trickle-down  econom¬ 
ics  wing.  He’s  chairman  of 
Empower  America,  a  conser¬ 
vative  think  tank  founded  by, 
among  others,  President 
George  Bush’s  drug  czar, 
William  Beett  (who  was  also 
Ronald  Reagan’s  education 
secretary),  and  leading 
economic  supply-sider  Jack 
Kemp  (who  was  the  elder 
Bush’s  housing  and  urban 
development  secretary).  The 
group  preaches  free-market 
solutions  to  the  country’s 
problems,  advocating  low 
taxes,  school  choice  and 
allowing  individuals  to  invest 
their  Social  Security  money  in 
the  stock  market.  Empower 
America’s  IT  policy  prescrip¬ 
tions  reflect  the  current  high- 
tech  industry  consensus, 
including  free  trade  and  more 
visas  for  technology  workers. 
Bush  is  in  the  same  camp, 
though  Kvamme  says  that 
has  little  to  do  with  his 
influence.  The  campaign  and 
Empower  America  separately 
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considered  ideas  from  dozens 
of  sources,  he  says. 

Kvamme’s  major  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Bush  campaign 
thus  far  has  been  as  a  conduit 
for  Silicon  Valley  money;  he 
was  an  organizer  of  Bush’s 
big  June  fund-raiser  there. 


The  two  met  in  1998,  when 
Bush  was  making  his  second 
run  for  Texas  governor  and 
Kvamme  gave  him  a  briefing 
on  IT  policy  issues.  During 
the  presidential  campaign, 
Kvamme  says  he’s  mostly 
dealt  with  Bush’s  staff  and 
members  of  Bush’s  IT 
Advisory  Council.  “Some 
weeks  we  e-mail  as  much  as 
daily,”  he  says. 

The  62-year-old  venture 
capitalist  has  also  applied  his 
fund-raising  skills  to  help  his 
alma  mater,  the  University  of 
California  Berkeley,  build  a 
new  facility  for  its  College  of 
Engineering  (where  he  earned 
his  bachelor’s  degree  in 
electrical  engineering  in 
1959).  His  wife,  Jean,  runs 
the  Family  Charitable 
Foundation,  and  his  sons  are 
all  involved  in  high-tech. 
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Reed  Hundt 

Senior  Adviser, 

McKinsey  &  Co. 

Reed  Hundt  and  A1  Gore 
met  in  ninth  grade  at  St. 
Alban’s  prep  school  in 
Washington,  D.C.  A  former 
antitrust  lawyer,  Hundt  is 
now  a  consultant  and  venture 
capitalist.  Appointed  by 
President  Clinton  (who  he 
met  at  Yale  Law  School), 
Hundt  served  as  Federal 
Communications 
Commission  chairman  from 
1993  to  1997.  He  helped 
Gore  draft  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  proposals  for  deregulat¬ 


ing  the  telecommunications 
industry.  Then,  after  the 
controversial  Telecom  Act 
passed  in  1996,  he  set  the 
rules  for  carrying  it  out. 
Earlier  this  year,  Yale 
University  Press  published  his 
book  about  his  experiences, 
You  Say  You  'Want  a 
Revolution. 

Hundt  helps  Gore  promote 
his  high-tech  agenda,  espe¬ 
cially  expanding  use  of  the 
Internet  in  education.  Hundt 
says  he  doesn’t  advise  Gore 
on  positions  to  take  as  much 
as  he  suggests  ways  to  put  the 
VP’s  ideas  into  practice. 


“Half  the  time  we  talk  about 
our  families,”  says  Hundt, 

52,  who  is  married  to  a 
psychologist,  Elizabeth  Katz, 
and  has  three  kids. 

Roy  Neel 

President  and  CEO,  U.S. 
Telecommunications 
Association  (on  leave) 

Another  longtime  friend,  Roy 
Neel  and  Gore  met  when 
both  were  reporters  in 
Nashville  in  the  1970s — Gore 
wrote  news  for  the  morning 


Tennessean  and  Neel  covered 
sports  for  the  afternoon 
Banner.  He  helped  with 
Gore’s  first  congressional 
campaign  in  1976,  and  Gore 
hired  him  afterward.  The 
Tennessee  native  eventually 
became  head  of  Gore’s  Senate 
staff,  then  deputy  chief  of 
staff  to  Clinton. 

Neel  has  an  eclectic 
background.  He  started  his 
career  as  a  Navy  journalist, 
ran  a  consulting  company, 
worked  for  Nashville  city 
government  and  wrote  two 
books,  one  about  basketball 
at  alma  mater  Vanderbilt 
University  and  another  about 
environmental  manage¬ 
ment — all  before  joining  up 
with  Gore. 

In  September,  Neel  took  a 
leave  of  absence  from  USTA, 
a  lobbying  group  for  local 
phone  companies,  to  work 
full-time  for  the  campaign. 
Though  he’s  a  key  spokesman 
for  the  industry,  he  says  he’s 
never  pushed  Gore  to  support 
specific  telecommunications 
regulations  or  policies.  He 
adds  that  his  advice  is 
“restricted  to  the  political 
side,”  but  he  won’t  give 
details.  An  avid  golfer,  he’s 
gone  several  rounds  with 
Clinton.  The  54-year-old 
Neel  describes  his  role  with 
the  Gore  campaign  as  provid¬ 
ing  “institutional  memory” 
about  the  nominee  for  newer 
staff  members.  He  also  helps 
with  strategy. 
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John  Doerr 
Partner,  Kleiner,  Perkins, 
Caufield  &  Byers 

John  Doerr,  one  of  the  IT 
industry’s  most  influential 
venture  capitalists,  is  Gore’s 
de  facto  guide  to  Silicon 
Valley,  bringing  him  together 
with  high-tech  execs  for 


monthly  policy  discussions 
and  fund-raisers.  The  two 
met  during  the  1996  cam¬ 
paign,  when  Gore  sought  his 
help  getting  more  political 
support  from  the  IT  industry. 

Doerr’s  passion  is  educa¬ 
tion,  a  subject  he  says  he 
discusses  frequently  with  the 
vice  president.  Doerr  demurs 
when  asked  about  specific 
ideas  he’s  pitched  to  Gore. 
“The  router  doesn’t  speak  for 
the  network,  it  just  allows  the 
network  to  communicate 
more  effectively,”  he  says.  But 
a  campaign  aide  says  Doerr’s 
stamp  is  all  over  Gore’s 
proposals  to  prepare  students 
for  high-tech  jobs.  Doerr 
doesn’t  hold  back  on  other 
topics,  either.  This  year  he 
successfully  lobbied  the 
White  House  to  back 
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improving  trade  with  China, 
a  position  shared  by  most 
high-tech  execs. 

A  St.  Louis  native,  Doerr, 
49,  spent  six  years  at  Intel  in 
the  1970s,  joining  just  after 
the  company  invented  its 
ubiquitous  PC  microproces¬ 
sor.  He  says  journalist 
Thomas  Friedman’s  1999 
book  about  globalization, 

The  Lexus  and  the  Olive 
Tree,  reflects  his  views  about 
the  impact  of  technology  on 
life,  business  and  politics. 

Greg  Simon 
President/CEO,  Simon 
Strategies  (on  leave) 

Greg  Simon  caught  the 
online  bug  when  he  signed  on 
as  Gore’s  first  chief  domestic 
policy  adviser  in  1993  and 
inherited  the  IT  policy  mantle 
from  Roy  Neel.  By  then,  he’d 
been  working  with  Gore  for 
two  years  on  his  Senate  and 
campaign  staffs.  Before  that, 
Simon  ran  investigations  for 
the  House  Science  Com¬ 


mittee,  where  he  probed 
mismanagement  at  NASA 
and  played  a  controversial 
role  resolving  a  1986  whistle¬ 
blower  suit  against  space 
shuttle  manufacturers  Rock¬ 
well  International  and  Unisys. 
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The  Arkansas  native  was 
the  administration’s  point 
man  for  its  plan  to  auction 
portions  of  the  radio  spec¬ 
trum  for  wireless  services. 
Later,  with  Doerr’s  help,  he 
started  his  lobbying  firm, 
with  a  client  list  that  has 
included  Cisco,  Motorola 
and  Comsat  (which  paid  his 
firm  $180,000  in  1998, 
according  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  watchdog  group  the 
Center  for  Responsive 
Politics,  making  the  company 
his  biggest  client).  He’s  now 
back  at  work  on  the  Gore 
campaign  as  senior  adviser  to 
Gore  on  the  traveling  staff. 

Back  in  Arkansas,  Simon, 
48,  used  to  play  drums  in  a 
rock  and  jazz  band,  the 
Zambini  Brothers,  but  quit  at 
age  30  to  go  to  law  school. 
He  also  plays  the  cello. 

Jim  Kohlenberger 
Senior  Domestic  Policy 
Adviser 

Jim  Kohlenberger  has  been 
part  of  Gore’s  White  House 
team  since  1993.  He’s  been  a 
techno-junkie  since  he  was  a 
kid  putting  together  PCs  in 
his  garage.  He  got  close  to 
Gore  during  the  1992  cam¬ 
paign,  when  he  helped  set  up 
the  then  vice-presidential 
candidate’s  computer  net¬ 
work. 

As  a  legislative  aide  to  the 
late  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D- 
Calif.)  in  the  1980s  (his  only 
employer  other  than  Gore, 
save  for  a  brief  stint  with  an 
electronics  company),  the  38- 
year-old  Kohlenberger  did 
work  on  IT  policy  for  tech- 
minded  constituents  and  was 
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familiar  with  Gore’s  ideas  for 
developing  the  Internet.  “I 
knew  I  wanted  to  work  for 
someone  who  would  make 
these  things  a  priority,”  he 
says.  In  his  official  capacity, 
he  lobbies — some  say  leans 
on — private  industry  to  back 
Gore’s  IT  agenda,  and  he’s 
the  one  to  brief  Gore  on 
advances  in  technology. 

Morley  Winograd 
Director,  National 
Partnership  for 
Reinventing  Government 

Morley  Winograd  has 
known  Gore  since  1988, 
when  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nee  made  his  first  presidential 
bid  and  Winograd  ran  his 
primary  campaign  in 
Michigan.  The  two  were 
introduced  through 
Winograd’s  brother  Bernard, 
who  was  then  a  client  of 
Gore’s  buddy  Hundt. 

Winograd  has  been  a 
Democratic  Party  activist 
since  the  1970s  (including  a 
stint  as  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Democrats  from 
1973  to  1979).  In  the  early 
1990s,  his  employer,  AT&T, 
sent  him  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  headed  the  com¬ 


pany’s  western  sales  efforts. 
There,  he  cowrote  a  book  on 
the  political  views  of  Silicon 
Valley  workers,  Taking 
Control:  The  Politics  of  the 
Information  Age,  that’s  now 
out  of  print.  The  book,  which 
theorized  about  how  technol¬ 
ogy  was  influencing  what 
citizens  wanted — and  didn’t 
want — from  government, 
was  widely  read  in  the  White 
House.  Winograd  signed  on 
to  Gore’s  staff  a  few  months 
later. 


Winograd  advises  Gore  on 
electronic  government  and 
is  helping  shape  Gore’s 
approach  to  creating  a  federal 
CIO  position  [See  “Hail  to 
the  Chief... Information 
Officer,”  Page  118].  As  dir¬ 
ector  of  Gore’s  National 
Partnership  for  Reinventing 
Government,  Winograd  says 
that  where  a  federal  CIO  fits 
into  the  bureaucracy  isn’t  “a 
big  piece  of  the  puzzle”  as 
long  as  he  or  she  has  the 
authority  to  get  the  job 
done,  nra 


Have  your  own  ideas  for  the  next 
president's  IT  agenda?  Tell  Senior 
Writer  Elana  Varan  at  evaron@ 
cio.com.  Editorial  Assistants  Karen 
Lynch  and  Joe  Sullivan  provided 
research  help  for  this  article. 
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IT  Reorganization 


How  TWA  and  Allstate,  two  brand  names  from 
generations  past,  are  using  IT  to  renovate  their 
businesses  by  tracy  mayor 

IME  WAS,  EVERYBODY  who  watched  TV  or  read  magazines  knew  Allstate  Insurance  Co.'s 
familiar  “You’re  in  good  hands”  tag  line,  which  was  almost  as  ubiquitous  as  Trans  World 
Airline’s  bright-red  swinging-’60s  logo.  Both  companies  had  managed  to  create  a  branded 
image  that  gave  off  an  air  of  fresh  enterprise  for  a  new  generation  of  young  adults  and,  in 
turn,  were  able  to  reap  handsome  rewards. 

But  flash  forward  30-some  years,  and  you  find  those  fresh,  young  consumers  are  fac¬ 
ing  retirement,  and  the  brand  names  they  responded  to  so  loyally  have  lost  their  exclusivity  after 
decades  of  industry  turmoil  and  marketplace  pressure. 

To  be  sure,  these  two  venerable  companies  are  in  very  different  situations:  St.  Louis-based  TWA 
twice  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection  in  the  1990s,  hasn’t  posted  a  profit  in  more  than  a  decade  and 
operates  around  a  technology  infrastructure  that’s  30  years  old  in  places:  Allstate,  though  facing  a 
competitive  and  uncertain  marketplace  in  the  era  of  e-commerce,  is  a  $26  billion  company  that 
remains  the  No.  2  insurer  of  homes  and  automobiles  in  the  United  States. 

But  they  share  a  common  strategy  that’s  increasingly  being  adopted  in  other  old-line  industries— 
a  concerted  and  very  public  commitment  to  use  information  technology  to  get  closer  to  their  cus- 
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Making  the  Connection 

CIO  Kenneth  Wilcox  is  trying 
to  upgrade  TWA’s  antiquated 
IT  systems  and  bring  the  com¬ 
pany  back  to  profitability. 


IT  Reorganization 


tomers  and  redeem  themselves  in  the  eyes  of 
their  respective  investor  communities. 

In  choosing  IT  as  one  of  the  key  weapons 
in  their  arsenal  as  they  fight  to  bolster  their 
brand  name  among  consumers,  stave  off  the 
competition  and  gain  operational  and  eco¬ 
nomic  efficiencies,  both  TWA  and  Allstate 
find  themselves  relying  on  their  information 
officers  in  ways  that  they  haven’t  before — 
especially  true  for  TWA,  which  hired  its  first 
CIO  in  February  20G0. 

Kenneth  Wilcox,  the  man  who  now  holds 
that  title,  was  hired  to  help  selectively 
upgrade  and  otherwise  maintain  a  creaky 
application  suite  that’s  written  in  Cobol, 
assembler  and  a  handful  of  other  ancient  lan¬ 
guages;  unearth  and  create  usable  customer 
and  financial  data  that’s  currently  buried  in 
the  airline’s  myriad  systems;  and  develop 
new  systems  to  make  customers’  in-airport 
experiences  more  efficient  and  pleasant. 

Frank  Pollard,  Wilcox’s  counterpart  at 
Allstate,  is  a  33-year  company  veteran  now 
working  to  build  a  customer  relationship 
management  (CRM)  system  that  will  im¬ 
prove  the  efficiency  and  quality  of  Allstate’s 
agent  and  customer  relationships,  roll  out 
Web-enabled  technology 
to  the  company’s  70,000 
desktops  nationwide 
and  launch  an  e-com¬ 
merce  project  that  in 
its  first  phase  will 
allow  customers  in  15 
states  to  purchase  All¬ 
state  home  and  auto 
insurance  online  by  the 
end  of  2000. 

And  while  both  com¬ 
panies  have  issued  ebul¬ 
lient  press  releases  in  the  last  year  touting 
their  newfound  technology  plans,  it’s  still 
unclear  over  the  long  haul  if  the  companies’ 
technology  plans  are  enough  to  guarantee 
growth  and  gain  market  share. 

Obviously,  it  can  be  uncomfortable  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  hot  seat,  looking  down  a  long  and 
intimidating  to-do  list  as  Wall  Street  and 
Main  Street  tap  their  toes  outside  your  door. 
Before  the  turnaround,  CIO  spoke  with 


Wilcox  and  Pollard  to  find  out  just  what 
they  need  to  achieve,  delve  into  how  they 
plan  to  launch  their  various  IT  projects  and 
determine  what  managerial  skills  they  must 
bring  to  the  table  to  lead  in  times  of  inter¬ 
nal  change. 

TWA:  Preparing  for  Takeoff 

Wilcox  took  on  the  CIO  role  at  TWA  after 
serving  as  head  of  North  American  Research 
and  Development  IS  for  the  drug  company 
now  known  as  Aventis  Pharmaceuticals. 
When  that  company  went  up  for  sale  in  late 
1999  for  the  third  time  in  a  decade,  Wilcox 
decided  to  look  for  something  different.  In 
November  1999,  he  went  through  a  couple 
of  vetting  sessions  with  an  executive  head¬ 
hunter  who  told  him  of  a  CIO  position  at  a 
large  transportation  company  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  where  Wilcox  was  living.  He 
thought  it  was  a  local  trucking  business. 

When  it  turned  out  to  be  TWA,  his  heart 
sank.  “I  had  done  a  tremendous  amount  of 
global  business  travel  in  the  1990s,  and  I 
know  pretty  well  what  makes  for  a  good 
travel  experience,”  Wilcox  says.  “I  had  had 
two  very  unpleasant  experiences  with  TWA 


and  encountered  some  really  unfriendly  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  I  said,  ‘I  don’t  want  to  work 
for  that  company.’” 

But  before  he  withdrew  his  name  from 
consideration,  he  did  a  little  homework. 
True,  the  nation’s  eighth  largest  carrier  hasn’t 
had  a  profitable  quarter  in  10-plus  years, 
but  signs  of  an  incipient  turnaround  were 
starting  to  crop  up,  at  least  in  Wilcox’s  opin¬ 
ion.  The  airline  was  buying  new  aircraft, 


sprucing  up  its  image  in  the  airports,  and — 
a  key  point  for  a  travel  veteran  like  Wilcox — 
TWA  had  in  the  past  couple  of  years  twice 
won  the  J.D.  Power  and  Associates  award 
for  customer  satisfaction  and  had  posted 
some  first-place  numbers  for  on-time 
arrivals.  TWA  “had  gone  from  being  the 
worst  to  the  best  in  on-time  performance. 
That  told  me  something  was  happening 
there,”  recalls  Wilcox.  “That  doesn’t  come 
about  because  some  senior  manager  banged 
his  fist  on  the  table.  Every  employee  needs 
to  be  involved  in  an  effort  like  that.” 

As  it  turned  out,  TWA  CEO  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Bill  Compton  had  expressly  set  out  to 
hire  a  CIO  who  could  integrate  technology 
into  the  company’s  turnaround  strategy. 
“Previously,  technology  was  used  merely  as 
a  tool  for  our  various  operating  depart¬ 
ments,  and  some  of  it  is  20  and  30  years 
old,”  says  Compton.  “We  now  want  our 


technology  to  be  integrated  into  our  busi¬ 
ness  direction.  We  need  to  retool,  we  need  to 
leapfrog  the  competition  to  deliver  the  best 
service  possible  to  the  customer,  and  we 
need  technology  to  do  that.” 

When  Wilcox  eventually  met  face-to-face 
with  Compton  and  CFO  Mike  Palumbo,  he 
found  they  already  had  a  detailed  idea  of 
what  they  wanted  from  their  future  CIO. 
“Bill  Compton  and  Mike  Palumbo  have  a 


“We  need  to  RETOOL,  we  need  to 
LEAPFROG  THE  COMPETITION  to 
deliver  the  BEST  SERVICE  possible  to 
the  customer,  and  we  need  technology 

to  do  that.”  -Bill  Compton,  president  and  CEO, TWA 
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Adaptec  brings  dependability  to  RAID 


Life’s  an  obstacle  course  of  potential  disasters  —  like  failing  hard  drives  and 
devastating  down  time.  But  thanks  to  Adaptec  you  don’t  have  to  take  risks  with  your  RAID  systems. 

Our  full  line  of  RAID  products  —  from  entry-level  ATA/UDMA  RAID  to  high-end  Ultral60  SCSI  and  even  Fibre  Channel 
RAID  —  makes  sure  your  business  is  protected.  Each  product  goes  through  rigorous  testing  to  ensure  it  works  with  the  widest 
range  of  storage  and  operating  systems.  Without  hours  of  complicated  configuration.  And  because  they  come  from  Adaptec, 
you  know  they  won’t  let  you  down.  Finally,  when  you  add  in  affordability  and  our  industry-leading  customer  support,  taking 

risks  with  your  data  makes  less  sense  than  ever. 

Everyday  life  is  full  of  things  that  can  go  wrong. 

But  you  can  eliminate  a  few  by  choosing  fail-safe  Adaptec  RAID 
Go  to  www.adaptec.com/go/raideverywhere4  to  learn  more 
about  our  entire  line  of  dependable  RAID  solutions. 


cidciptec 


delivering  the  promise  of  availability 
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very  clear  strategy  of  how  to  return  to  prof¬ 
itability  and  a  very  clear  vision  of  how  tech¬ 
nology  should  play  into  that  turnaround,” 
says  Wilcox.  “They  fully  recognize  how  tech¬ 
nology  supports  modern  business;  they  just 
needed  someone  with  the  background  and 
skills  to  make  the  connections.” 

Specifically,  Wilcox  would  be  expected  to 
both  maintain  the  operational  IT  organiza¬ 
tion  and  develop  a  technology  strategy  for 
executing  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  air¬ 
line’s  59-point  Vision  2000  turnaround  plan. 
If  the  latter  initiative  sounded  like  a  bit  of 
fun — what  with  the  potential  to  develop 
onsite  customer  kiosks  or  snazzy  new  sys¬ 
tems  and  software  for  ticket  and  gate 
agents — the  former  challenge  proved  daunt¬ 
ing,  so  much  so  that  Wilcox  swears  that  his 
second  interview  consisted  of  Compton  and 
Palumbo  trying  to  scare  him  off  the  job. 
“They  wanted  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that,  if  I  took  the  job,  I  understood  all  the 
problems  and  troubles,”  Wilcox  says.  “They 
said,  ‘We  are  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  mag¬ 


nitude  of  the  problem.  We’re  not  just  talk¬ 
ing  about  replacing  dumb  terminals  here.’” 

What  they  were  referring  to  was  an  IT 
infrastructure  that  hadn’t  been  state-of-the- 
art  since  the  early  1970s.  “TWA  had 
stopped  investing  in  computing  technology. 
There  was  a  deficit  of  investment  going 
back  25  to  30  years,”  says  Wilcox.  That 
means  TWA’s  large  portfolio  of  business 
and  operational  systems  like  finance,  rev¬ 
enue,  accounting,  scheduling  and  planning 
are  written  in  assembler  code,  Cobol, 
Cobol2  or  Fortran  and  accessed  by  employ¬ 
ees  typing  arcane  codes  into  6,000  green- 
screen  dumb  terminals  hooked  up  to  IBM 


3270  mainframes. 

None  of  these  applications  is  in  any  way 
related  to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  air¬ 
line,  Wilcox  stresses.  And  most  still  work  just 


-Kenneth  Wilcox,  TWA  CIO 


fine.  Nevertheless,  it’s  a  bit  of  a  high-wire 
act  to  maintain  them,  routine  upgrades  are 
essentially  out  of  the  question,  and  when 
they  do  go  down,  the  company  potentially 
starts  losing  money  almost  instantly.  For 
example,  if  TWA’s  airlines  operations  soft¬ 
ware,  which  tracks  the  location  of  all  air¬ 
craft  and  staff  on  a  minute-by-minute  basis 
and  controls  all  maintenance  schedules,  goes 
down,  the  carrier  is  forced  to  begin  cancel¬ 
ing  flights  almost  immediately.  “Some  of 
these  programs  are  absolutely  mission  criti¬ 
cal.  If  they  go  down,  we’re  facing  literally 
millions  of  dollars  a  day  in  lost  revenue,” 
says  Wilcox.  His  near-term  solution  is  to 


leave  some  applications  where  they  are  and 
bring  others  forward  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
to  a  Web  or  client/server  environment. 

On  the  strategic  front,  Wilcox  and  TWA’s 
executive  managers 
identified  three  key 
areas  that  needed  to 
be  aligned  with  the 
company’s  goals  and 
objectives:  the  quality 
of  technology,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  people  in  the  IT 
organization,  and  the 
quality  of  processes 
TWA  uses  to  select, 
deliver  and  support 
technology.  In  mid¬ 
summer  2000,  Wilcox 
had  just  finished  wrap¬ 
ping  up  the  data-collec- 
tion  phase  of  a  labori¬ 
ous  report  that  takes 
“a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  current  state”  of 
each  of  those  areas  and 
tries  to  articulate  a  vi¬ 
sion  for  the  future. 

Just  what  is  that  future  vision?  In  the  tech¬ 
nology  category,  the  list  is  long.  Wilcox  and 
his  team  already  have  a  plan  in  place  to  sta¬ 
bilize  and  upgrade  the  airline’s  basic  net¬ 
work  connectivity  configurations.  Another 
large  project  is  to  identify,  surface  and  con¬ 
textualize  financial,  marketing  and  sales 
data  that’s  currently  scattered  throughout 
various  systems.  This  will  allow  executives 
to  react  more  quickly  and  accurately  to  mar¬ 
ket  changes — by  being  able  to  determine  in 
days  rather  than  weeks  if  a  particular  fare 
sale  is  working,  or  being  able  to  create  mar¬ 
keting  campaigns  that  are  much  more 
closely  aligned  with  various  subgroups  of 
consumers. 

Inside  the  airport  itself,  Wilcox’s  goal  is  to 
introduce  and  integrate  technology  that 
improves  the  flow  of  people  from  the  curb- 
side  to  the  aircraft  door.  Upgrading  the 
agent’s  software  and  systems  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  reaching  that  goal  by  giving 
agents  faster  and  more  logically  organized 


“Some  of  these  programs  are  absolutely  MISSION 
CRITICAL.  If  they  go  down,  we’re  facing  literally 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  a  day  in  LOST  REVENUE.” 
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Solution 


Different  eMarketplaces,  same  strategy.  It's  not  only  important  to  hook  up 
to  several  B2B  eMarketplaces  -  it's  imperative.  That's  why  with  OrderFusion's 
sell-side  eCommerce  platform,  you  don't  have  to  limit  what  eMarketplaces 
you  sell  through.  You  can  hook  up  to  any  one  or  every  one.  Now 
wherever  your  customers  go  -  you  go  too. 


Our  VP  of  Business 
Development  wants 
to  sell  to  5  B2B 
eMarketplaces 


Which  5:  TBD 


The  sell-side  @dge 


There's  no  time  like  the  present  to  implement  the  eCommerce  platform 
of  the  future.  Visit  www.orderfusion.com  today  and  download  your  guide  to 
aCommerce  success.  Or  for  more  information  on  OrderFusion  and  Orders 
of  Magnitude  call  888-653-8096. 

3  2000  OrderFusion,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


Everything  can  change  tomorrow.  Your  customers  and  eMarketplaces 
can  merge,  change  and  part  again.  All  the  while,  electronic  and  human 
sales  channels  need  accurate  and  consistent  information  to  sell 
effectively.  With  OrderFusion  you'll  know  who's  browsing,  who's 
buying  and  every  detail  in  between. 


I've  got  it  all  under  control.  From  customer- specific  catalogs  and  pricing 
to  quotes  and  advanced  order  management,  Orders  of  Magnitude™ 
delivers.  By  linking  to  your  existing  systems  and  providing  total  synchroniza¬ 
tion  between  all  your  sales  channels,  this  system  looks  as  good  from  the  inside 
as  it  does  from  the  outside. 


The  sell-side  @dge 
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access  to  a  larger  volume  of  operational  and 
customer  information. 

Right  now,  agents  interact  with  reserva¬ 
tion,  ticketing  and  baggage  systems  by 
memorizing  cryptic  codes,  an  increasing  lia¬ 
bility  in  the  age  of  Web-enabled  graphical 
applications. 

“The  old  systems  work  effectively,  but 
they’re  impossible  to  train  new  employees 
on,”  says  Wilcox.  “Our  goal  is  to  reach  a 
state  of  intuitive  use  of  applications.” 
Wilcox  and  his  staffers  are  currently  in  the 
design  stage  of  building  a  new  front  end. 
He  hopes  to  be  rolling  out  new  software  and 
new  PCs  to  some  1,100  airport  agents  by 
the  first  quarter  of  2001. 

On  the  personnel  front,  Wilcox  inherited 
a  set  of  workers  skilled  in  systems  develop¬ 
ment  from  another  generation  of  technology 
who  were  primarily  concerned  with  main¬ 


tenance  and  support,  a  mentality  he  attrib¬ 
utes  to  living  in  a  culture  of  survival  over 
many  years  of  tough  times.  While  TWA  still 
needs  those  skills,  particularly  to  keep  those 
aging  applications  up  and  running,  Wilcox 
is  also  looking  to  change  the  mind-set  of  IT 
by  hiring  some  50  new  workers  and  other¬ 
wise  encouraging  the  members  of  his  exist¬ 
ing  workforce,  which  numbers  between  430 
and  480,  to  become  more  customer-focused 
and  more  proactive  in  their  use  of  technol¬ 
ogy.  “We  want  leadership,  we  want  calcu¬ 
lated  risk-takers,  we  want  people  who  will 
sell  the  idea  of  technology  rather  than  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  asked  to  implement  something,” 
Wilcox  says. 

Finally,  in  trying  to  streamline  the  airline’s 
Byzantine  approval  and  purchasing  pro¬ 
cesses,  Wilcox  is  working  with  senior  exec¬ 


utives  to  hammer  out  a  system  that  still 
ensures  fiscal  responsibility  but  cuts  out  as 
much  bureaucracy  as  possible  with  the 
intent  of  allowing  the  IT  organization  to 
become  more  nimble  and  responsive. 

Wilcox’s  operational  IT  budget  was 
$76  million  in  2000,  and  he  has  asked  (but 
not  yet  won  approval)  for  an  additional 
$51  million  in  capital  investment  for  2001, 
which  will  be  funded  by  revenue,  shifted 
allocations  from  other  areas  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  strategic  partnerships  with  tech¬ 
nology  firms  with  whom  TWA  might  enter 
into  long-term  leasing  arrangements,  for 
example,  as  a  way  to  keep  up-front  capi¬ 
tal  costs  down. 

Is  all  of  this  work  for  naught  at  a  com¬ 
pany  that  insiders  and  analysts  alike  insist 
is  ripe  for  a  buyout?  Wilcox  and  CEO 
Compton  each  declined  to  comment  on 


what  would  happen  to  the  company’s  IT  ini¬ 
tiatives  in  such  a  scenario,  but  industry  watch¬ 
ers  believe  it’s  likely  the  company  will  at  least 
partner  with  an  equal  or  bigger  airline  to  gain 
back  the  air  routes  and  market  clout  it’s  lost 
during  years  of  financial  instability. 

In  the  meantime,  using  technology  to 
woo  savvy  customers — with,  say,  self-serve 
kiosks  in  airports — is  a  good  idea,  says 
Glenn  Engel,  an  airline  analyst  with 
Goldman  Sachs  in  New  York  City,  but  it 
will  never  give  TWA  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  for  more  than  a  few  months.  Larger, 
more  capitalized  airlines  can  easily  play 
catch-up,  he  points  out.  “You  need  money 
to  do  those  kinds  of  things.  All  the  airlines 
spend  on  technology,  but  TWA  doesn’t 
have  that  kind  of  money.  It  can’t  afford  to 
experiment.” 


Engel’s  long-term  prognosis  for  TWA  is 
decidedly  downbeat,  but  he  does  see  one  sil¬ 
ver  lining  in  its  IT  plans:  TWA  can  and 
should  use  technology  as  a  way  of  bringing 
its  costs  more  in  line  with  its  revenue.  “As 
TWA  has  shrunk  over  the  years,  it  has  not 
been  able  to  bring  down  its  infrastructure 
costs  as  quickly.  Technology  could  be  a  way 
for  it  to  do  so  efficiently,”  he  says. 

Amid  the  marketplace  uncertainty,  CEO 
Compton’s  singular  and  oft-repeated  mes¬ 
sage  to  his  troops  is  that  TWA’s  only  goal  is 
to  return  to  a  profitable  and  competitive 
state  under  its  own  steam.  For  his  part, 
Wilcox  is  adamantly  focusing  on  the  to-do 
list  in  front  of  him  rather  than  wondering 
about  the  long-term  fate  of  his  company. 
Still,  he  admits,  anxiety  is  part  and  parcel 
of  holding  down  a  high  position  in  a  pre¬ 
carious  company,  but  he  considers  it  worth 
the  trade-off  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  level  of 
autonomy  he  does  at  TWA. 

“This  position  is  different  than  many 
other  roles  I’ve  had.  There’s  more  author¬ 
ity,  more  freedom  on  the  use  of  technology, 
and  I  can  use  my  own  skills  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  that  have  an  impact  on  a  multimillion 
dollar  company,”  Wilcox  sums  up.  “In 
other  companies,  even  in  the  lead  position, 
you’re  just  not  that  influential.  It’s  exhila¬ 
rating  to  have  that  role.” 

Allstate:  A  New  Policy 

At  Allstate,  CIO  and  Senior  Vice  President 
Pollard  finds  himself  enjoying  a  similar  level 
of  responsibility  and  prominence,  a  change 
he  attributes  to  a  corporate  shift  in  think¬ 
ing  about  technology  that  dates  back  to 
1995  when  Allstate  was  spun  out  of  the 
Sears  empire.  “In  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
technology  has  become  a  pretty  good  driver 
for  business.  I  think  [Allstate  management] 
understands  that  better  than  most  business 
people,”  says  Pollard.  “Lots  of  people  view 
IT  as  nothing  more  than  an  expense,  but  it  is 
an  investment,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
you  cannot  run  a  business  without  it.” 

Allstate  is,  in  fact,  betting  a  big  chunk  of 
its  business  on  technology.  Since  its  split 
with  Sears,  the  Northbrook,  Ill.,  company 


“As  TWA  has  shrunk  over  the  years,  it  has  not 
been  able  to  bring  down  its  infrastructure  costs 
as  quickly.  TECHNOLOGY  could  be  a  way  for  it 

to  do  so  EFFICIENTLY.”  -Glenn  Engel,  airline  analyst,  Goldman  Sachs 
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Some  of  your  users  want  to  think  faster.  Some  want  to  think  smarter 

Shouldn’t  you  help  them  do  both? 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


With  NCR’s  Teradata m  Active  Data  Warehouse,  the  most  powerful 
relationship  engine  on  the  planet,  you  won't  just  manage  data,  you’ll 
crunch  it.  Shred  it.  Manipulate  it.  You’ll  have  the  power  to  load  your 

Introducing  Relationship  Technology™  Solutions  from  NCR. 

data  quickly.  Power  to  burn  through  even  the  most  complex,  ad-hoc 
queries.  Power  to  understand,  react  and  anticipate.  In  short,  power  to  help 
your  users  think  circles  around  the  competition.  And  when  all  that  faster 


and  smarter  thinking  helps  your  business  grow,  you’ll  still  look  like  a 
genius  because  a  Teradata  Active  Data  Warehouse  is  super  scalable. 
To  learn  more  about  how  we  can  help  you  conquer  your  company’s 
data,  visit  www.teradata.com  and  get  your  Teradata  Knowledge  Pack. 
We  give  you  the  power  to  know. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 
DO  YOU  KNOW 

<20  NCR 
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has  pursued  a  three-part  strategy  to  posi¬ 
tion  itself  in  a  changing,  competitive  market. 
After  improving  its  financial  picture  and 
completing  an  intense  study  of  customer 
behaviors,  needs  and  attitudes,  Allstate  was 
ready  in  November  1999  to  tackle  Phase  3: 


a  wholesale  business  transformation  aimed 
at  expanding  the  company’s  reach  in  the 
Internet  age. 

To  that  end,  Allstate  announced  with 
much  flourish  that  it  was  going  to  “multi¬ 
channel,  multibrand  and  multiproduct.”  To 


reach  that  first  goal — that  is,  to  be  able  to 
sell  insurance  any  other  way  than  through 
its  agents — Allstate  first  eliminated  its 
6,500-strong  “captive”  agent  staff  (that  is, 
full-time  Allstate  employees  who  sell  noth¬ 
ing  but  Allstate  insurance)  by  giving  them 
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ERP  enable  world-class 
supply  chain  performance 


FFA  increase  the  productivity 
of  field  workers 


Help  Desk  two-way 
notification  and  response 


SFA  faster  quotes  and 
processing  of  orders 


Network  Monitoring 

escalate  alerts  &  alarms 
for  quick  resolution 


Wireless  Data  Delivery 

Starts  with  MobileSys 


Email  time  critical 
messages  and  replies 


WWW  connectivity 
to  business  resources 
and  internal  intranet 


CRAA  instant 
access  to  critical 
customer  information 


Wireless  Data  Delivery.  Guaranteed. 

In  today's  highly  mobile  business  world,  success  means  being  able  to  link  anyone  in  your  organization, 
anywhere,  at  any  time.  Wireless  data  delivery  starts  with  MobileSys.  The  MobileSys,M  wireless  data  platform 
features  a  software  messaging  engine  and  a  global  data  network.  The  solution  enables  information  generated 
from  company-wide  applications,  such  as  Email,  Help  Desk,  Network  Monitoring,  and  CRM,  to  be  delivered 
to  your  employee's  digital  cell  phone,  pager,  or  other  device — regardless  of  the  carrier — anywhere  in  the  world. 
It's  more  than  a  promise.  It's  a  guarantee  that's  measurable  from  MobileSys.  MobileSys  provides  the  most 
comprehensive,  reliable,  and  cost-effective  solution  available.  To  begin  your  wireless  data  delivery,  go  directly 
to  www.mobilesys.com/leader/  and  start  your  evaluation  today. 


©  2000  MobileSys,  Inc.  MobileSys  is  a  trademark  of  MobileSys,  Inc. 


www.mobilesys.co 


m/leader/ 


MOBILESYS 


POWERING  THE  WIRELESS  ENTERPRISE 
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the  option  of  joining  the  company’s  ranks 
of  independent  contractors.  Some  15  per¬ 
cent  opted  to  leave  the  company,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  agents,  all  of  whom  are 
now  independent  contractors,  to  about 
13,000  by  the  end  of  2000. 

That  move,  considered  bold  in  the  staid 
insurance  industry,  cleared  the  way  for 
Allstate  to  begin  selling  insurance  via  other 
means — specifically,  over  the  Web  and 
through  direct  call  centers — without  creat¬ 
ing  channel  conflict  with  its  agents.  “The 
goal  is  to  give  customers  the  option  of  using 
the  Internet,  [calling]  from  home  through  a 
call  center,  [speaking]  in  person  with  a  tra¬ 
ditional  agent  relationship,  or  by  writing  a 
letter,”  explains  Pollard.  “That’s  what  we 
mean  by  multichannel.” 

But  that  goal  also  meant  Ailstate  needed 
updated  call  centers  and,  most  important, 
an  e-commerce-enabled  website  on  the  dou¬ 
ble.  And  double-quick  was  about  how  fast  it 
happened,  Pollard  says.  “Between  Novem¬ 
ber  1999  and  May  2000  a  minor  miracle 
occurred,  meaning  we  were  able  to  get  the 
[e-commerce]  Internet  site  up  and  running,” 
he  says.  In  May  2000,  Oregon  became  the 
first  state  to  sell  Allstate  auto  insurance 
online,  with  Colorado  and  Louisiana  sign¬ 
ing  on  in  July;  in  total,  15  states  are  due  to 
be  operational  by  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
the  remainder  allowable  by  state  law  to  be 
up  and  running  by  the  end  of  2001.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Allstate  customers  nationwide  who  are 
PC-enabled  can  now  log  on  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  password-protected  website  and  use 
their  customer  ID  number  to  request 
changes  to  certain  parts  of  their  records 
(such  as  their  address),  obtain  general  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  various  policies,  file  and 
check  the  status  of  claims  and  “self-educate” 
themselves  on  their  insurance  options. 

Though  the  company  previously  had  a 
public  Web  presence — a  site  Pollard  calls 
“clumsy” — as  well  as  what  he  characterizes 
as  a  very  strong  intranet  environment  for 
employees,  Pollard  chose  to  outsource  the 
e-commerce  project  (with  a  handful  of  ven¬ 
dors  he  prefers  not  to  name)  rather  than 
build  it  in-house.  “We’re  not  an  Internet 


dotcom,”  he  says,  “so  we  partnered  with 
outside  firms  to  get  the  job  done.” 

Internal  partnering  is  also  the  order  of 
the  day:  As  part  of  an  IT  restructuring  a  few 
years  back,  every’  technology  initiative  must 
now  have  a  business-side  owner,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  company’s  e-commerce  plans, 
Allstate  International  President  Steven 
Groot  is  that  man.  Groot,  who  on  a 
broader  level  is  responsible  for  executing 
the  company’s  entire  multichannel/multi- 


the  group  developing  the  business  rules  and 
the  group  working  on  the  technical  infra¬ 
structure  “is  close  enough  that  you  can’t  tell 
the  difference  between  the  two.”  But  in  the 
end,  the  goal  is  always  to  fulfill  the  business 
need  of  improving  customer  service. 
“Through  the  use  of  technology,  we’re  get¬ 
ting  a  higher  set  of  values  to  pass  on  to  our 
customers,”  he  says. 

Some  Allstate  agents  also  now  have 
Internet  access,  which  allows  them  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  clients  via  e- 
mail.  That  facility,  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  Microsoft  Internet 
Explorer  and  the  Microsoft 
Windows  desktop,  is  just 
one  of  many  folded  into 
brand-new  agent  desktop 
software  currently  being 
rolled  out  to  Allstate  agents 
across  the  country’.  All  told, 
between  60,000  and  70,000 
desktops  are  due  to  be 
upgraded  by  the  end  of 
2001  (about  half  are  done 
now)  with  new  Pentium 
machines,  the  software  and 
dedicated  lines  into  one  of 
the  two  consolidated  data 
centers,  located  in  Dallas 
and  Hudson,  Ohio. 


“When  you  buy  or  lease,  the  BIGGEST  CHALLENGE 
IS  SCALE.  It  could  be  wonderful  software,  but  if 
we  can’t  get  it  out  to  70,000  desktops,  it’s  not 


going  to  do  us  any  good. 


brand/multiproduct  strategy,  say’s  technol¬ 
ogy’  is  crucial  to  the  plan’s  success,  but  the 
focus  is  and  must  always  be  on  business 
needs  rather  than  technology  for  technol¬ 
ogy’s  sake. 

“Technology7  is  the  enabler  of  everything 
we’re  trying  to  do,”  says  Groot,  pointing 
out  that  the  working  relationship  between 


-Frank  Pollard,  senior  VP  and  CIO,  Allstate 


The  new  agent  desktops’  raison  d’etre  is 
to  facilitate  data  sharing  across  the  enter¬ 
prise.  “The  benefit  to  agents  is  that  they 
have  more  information  available  at  their  fin¬ 
gertips,”  explains  Pollard.  “We’re  tracking 
activities  24/7  from  the  call  centers,  agent 
locations  and  the  Internet.  So  anyone  who 
deals  with  a  customer  or  prospect  can  view 
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NOW  YOUR  TEAM  CAN  USE  CELL  PHONES  FOR  REAL-TIME  ACCESS  TO  COMPANY 
E-MAIL,  CALENDARS  AND  CONTACTS.  OUR  SOFTWARE  ALSO  WIRELESSLY  CONNECTS 
PDAS  AND  LAPTOPS  WITH  YOUR  CORPORATE  NETWORK.  GIVE  YOUR  ROAD  WARRIORS 
NEW  WAYS  TO  OUTMANEUVER  THE  COMPETITION.  VISIT  lNFOWAVE.COM.  BE  BIG. 


infowave 


Building  Business.  Wirelessly.™ 


INFOWAVE.COM 
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the  status  of  that  inquiry,  including  any 
quote  requests  or  claim  losses.” 

Like  the  e-commerce  website,  the  agent 
front  end,  the  call  center  software  (which  is 
also  an  extension  of  the  agent  desktop)  and 
a  new  claims  package  that  allows  customers 
to  report  a  claim  interactively  were  all  pur¬ 
chased  from  outside  vendors  and  adapted 
accordingly  for  use  at  Allstate.  “We  never 
intended  to  build  everything  ourselves.  It’s 
a  matter  of  looking  at  who  on  the  outside 
has  the  things  we  want  and  who  can  inter¬ 
face  most  closely  with  our  legacy  systems.” 

Pollard  allows  that  it  can  be  quite  a  job  to 
monitor  a  plethora  of  arrangements  like 
these.  “Chasing  all  these  partners  around  is 
no  small  task,”  he  says.  “When  you  do  buy 
or  lease,  the  biggest  challenge  is  scale.  It 
could  be  wonderful  software,  but  if  we  can’t 
get  it  out  to  70,000  desktops,  it’s  not  going 
to  do  us  any  good.”  Pollard  keeps  his  san¬ 
ity  by  relying  on  Allstate’s  in-house  archi¬ 
tect  experts  who  take  any  potential  software 
and  its  developers  through  a  series  of  rigid 
tests  beforehand. 

With  all  of  these  GUI-based,  Web- 
enabled,  employee-empowering  front  ends 
in  the  works,  Pollard  is  focusing  his  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  back-end  engine  that  will  make 
sense  of  it  all:  a  customer  relationship  man¬ 
agement  system  being  pieced  together  from 
existing  and  new  databases  and  lots  of  mid¬ 
dleware.  Pollard’s  goal  is  to  be  able  to 
assemble  a  household  view  of  any  one  per¬ 
son’s  complete  Allstate  portfolio  and  then 
easily  move  it  around  to  any  employee  who 
needs  to  touch  customer  data  (with,  of 
course,  the  proper  security  and  appropriate 
data  partitions  in  place). 

“I  myself  have  13  different  policies  with 
Allstate,  and  right  now,  I  have  13  different 
ID  numbers,”  Pollard  says,  explaining  the 
current  data  setup.  IBM  AS400s  currently 
house  this  data  in  various  stovepipe  config¬ 
urations.  “We  have  the  client  file,  and  we 
can  inventory  all  of  our  customers,  but  none 
of  this  is  interfaced  or  seamlessly  con¬ 
nected,”  Pollard  explains. 

When  the  CRM  project  is  complete,  sales, 
claims  and  customer  support  employees  will 


be  able  to  access  a  range  of  data  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  1 8  million  customers  by  keying  in  a 
single  customer  ID  number.  The  project  is 
in  the  early  design  stages,  with  marketing 
and  technical  input  currently  being  hashed 
out,  and  Pollard  says  there  is  no  hard  date 
for  a  rollout  other  than  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  the  most  part,  the  data  will  stay 
where  it  is,  with  multiple  middleware  pack¬ 
ages  used  to  support,  manage  and  segment 
the  data  appropriately.  “The  middleware 
piece  is  the  hardest,”  Pollard  says.  “There’s 
a  collision  of  information  going  so  fast. 
You’ve  got  to  make  sure  it’s  connected  and 
managed  correctly,  or  it’ll  eat  you  alive.” 

To  keep  the  monster  at  bay,  Pollard 
established  four  or  five  dedicated  new  teams 
to  monitor  desktops,  Web  operations, 
servers  and  communications  systems. 
Because  Pollard  is  responsible  for  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  information  technology,  it’s 


difficult  to  determine  an  IT-specific  head 
count,  but  he  estimates  that  3,000  of  the 
10,000  employees  who  report  to  him  are 
responsible  for  IT-related  activities.  Funding 
for  the  e-commerce  and  call-center  projects 
will  come  from  $600  million  raised  by  con¬ 
solidating  data  centers,  closing  four  regional 
offices,  and  reducing  staff  through  layoffs 
and  attrition  over  time. 

Amid  all  this  front-end,  back-end  and 
middleware  activity,  Pollard  is  able,  for  the 
most  part,  to  take  the  long  view  of  what 
Allstate  is  trying  to  achieve  via  technology. 
“Right  now  we  are  in  inning  No.  1,”  he 
says  of  the  company’s  e-commerce  push, 
“but  a  lot  of  other  companies  haven’t  made 
it  to  the  ballpark  yet” — an  observation 


that’s  essentially  fair  in  an  industry  that 
analysts  say  has  been  one  of  the  very  last 
to  embrace  the  Internet.  Internet-driven 
business  retooling  is  expensive  and  compli¬ 
cated,  and  for  now  returns  are  low  (Allstate 
expects  between  1  percent  and  3  percent 
of  its  business  to  come  in  over  the  Net  this 
year),  but  Net-based  customer  interactions 
are  unarguably  a  new  part  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  Pollard  says.  “Five  years  from  now 
when  we’re  in  the  fifth  inning  and  the 
explosion  is  finally  occurring,  we  don’t 
want  to  be  caught  out.” 

Allstate  is  on  the  right  track  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  its  captive  agents  and  announcing  plans 
to  sell  insurance  via  the  Web  and  call  cen¬ 
ters,  says  Forrester  Research  Senior  Analyst 
Todd  Eyler,  but  the  company  still  may  not 
be  a  player  in  the  coming  years  unless  it  is 
willing  to  push  the  envelope  online.  The 
company’s  rather  conservative  forays  into 


selling  auto  insurance  online  are  a  good  first 
step,  but  Allstate  needs  to  follow  that  with 
more  aggressive,  Web-customized  packages 
and  pricing.  “As  price  competition  increases, 
insurers  won’t  be  able  to  keep  spending  on 
technology  without  increasing  efficiency,” 
Eyler  observes.  “Allstate’s  going  to  need  to 
offer  a  truly  direct  [buying]  experience  on  the 
Web,  create  new  products  at  better  prices 
and  deliver  better  experience  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  next  couple  of  years  will  tell,” 
he  says.  HQ 


Do  you  have  a  good  IT-led  turnaround  story? 
Associate  Editor  Tom  Wailgum  wants  to  know  at 
twailgum@cio.com.  Freelance  Writer  Tracy  Mayor 
can  be  reached  at  tmayor@mediaone.net. 


When  Allstate’s  CRM  project  is  complete,  sales, 
claims  and  customer  support  employees  will 
be  ABLE  TO  ACCESS  A  RANGE  OF  DATA  on  the 
company’s  18  million  customers  by  keying  in 
a  single  customer  ID  number. 
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NOW  NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  GO,  BE  CONNECTED  WIRELESSLY  TO  YOUR  CORPORATE 
NETWORK.  GET  REAL-TIME  ACCESS  TO  YOUR  E-MAIL,  INTRANET  AND  THE  INTERNET. 
OF  COURSE,  OUR  SOFTWARE  ALSO  LINKS  PDAS  AND  CELL  PHONES.  IT'S  A  GIGANTIC 
ADVANTAGE  IN  YOUR  QUEST  TO  RULE  PLANET  EARTH.  VISIT  lNFOWAVE.COM.  BE  BIG. 
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We're  making  business  mobile.  See  how  your  business  can  profit  at:  www.siemensmobilebiz.com 


'tshop  in  supermarkets 


commute  to  an  office 


o  his  banking  from  wherever  he  is 


Make  your  business  mobile 

The  world  is  changing. 

And  people's  habits  and  needs  are  changing  with  it. 
Very  soon,  more  than  200  million  people  will  go 
shopping,  bid  at  auctions,  visit  the  bank  and  book 
their  travel  on  the  move  -  via  the  Internet  -  thanks  to 
Wireless  Application  Protocol,  or  WAP,  mobile  phones. 
Are  you  prepared?  We  are. 

Siemens  makes  business  mobile. 

From  entire  networks  to  mobile  devices,  we  provide 
the  latest  in  voice,  data  and  video  communication 
equipment  and  services  -  including  an  entire  range 
of  mobile  business  solutions. 

We're  the  only  company  who  really  understands 
how  to  make  it  all  work  seamlessly. 

We'll  keep  you  up  to  date  with  new  technologies 
and  an  endless  stream  of  new  ideas. 

Because  one  thing  is  for  sure:  It's  today  that  deter¬ 
mines  who  you'll  be  doing  business  with  tomorrow. 

mobile  business 
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Information  and 
Communications 


B2B  E-Commerce  System  Development 


APPS 


The  founders  of  e-Steel  needed  to  forge  a 
strong  IT  foundation  to  make  the  promise 
of  B2B  work  in  the  real  world  > 

BY  BETH  STACKPOLE 


ichael  S.  Levin  revels  in  what  some 


%  /  I  might  call  the  extreme.  He  doesnt  just 
^  T  M  .  hike,  he  climbs  mountains,  including 
the  Chugach  in  Alaska  and  ranges  in 
Wyoming’s  Jackson  Hole.  He  doesn’t 
just  sail,  he’s  a  past  skipper  in  the 
Admiral’s  Cup  and  Southern  Ocean 
Racing  Circuit  as  well  as  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  Stamford  Yachting  Club’s 


Reader  ROI 

See  how  an  entrepreneurs 
marshaled  forces  of  IT  to 
realize  his  business  vision 

Learn  what  it  takes  to  link 
disparate  systems  in  a  B2B 
marketplace 

Understand  how  managing 
staff  can  be  vital  to  an 
exchange  project’s  success 
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B2B  E-Commerce 
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De  Coursey  Fades  Trophy.  Forget  recre¬ 
ational  skiing — Levin,  who  is  50,  favors 
couloirs,  the  steep  cliffs  that  are  no  stranger 
to  avalanches.  So  what’s  next  for  the  thrill¬ 
seeking  Levin?  Applying  his  love  of  adven¬ 
ture  to  conquering  the  rough  and  tumble 
world  of  business-to-business  e-commerce. 

As  chairman  and  CEO  of  e-Steel,  an 
online  marketplace  for  the  steel  industry, 
Levin’s  certainly  picked  the  right  place  to  test 
his  endurance  in  the  face  of  a  challenge.  On 


paring  companies’  back-end  financial,  order 
entry,  inventory  and  manufacturing  systems. 
The  goal:  to  create  a  highly  automated, 
online  supply  chain  that  delivers  such  effi¬ 
ciencies  as  reduced  transaction  costs,  less 
inventory  in  the  pipeline  and  improved 
collaboration,  forecasting  and  scheduling 
among  suppliers,  suppliers’  suppliers  and 
so  on. 

It’s  a  tough  game,  and  while  Levin  claims 
New  York  City-based  e-Steel  is  certainly 


few  years.  But  experts  say  those  rosy  fore¬ 
casts  are  predicated  on  making  integration 
a  core  capability  of  B2B  exchanges.  “Within 
two  years,  B2B  e-commerce  will  hit  $900 
billion,  but  that’s  peanuts  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  economy,”  notes  Tom  Harwick, 
research  director  for  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment  at  Giga  Information  Group  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “It’s  going  to  grow  to  a 
much  bigger  figure  by  2005,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  integration  happens.  If  it 


E-Steel  AT  A  GLANCE 


FOUNDED  September  1998 
EMPLOYEES  130  (as  of  August  2000) 

SIZE  OF  I.T.  TEAM  60 

FINANCIAL  RESULTS  (Privately  held) 
Officials  say  they  expect  to  have  "a  positive 
cash  flow”  in  2002. 


KEY  TECHNOLOGIES  Exodus 
Communications  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
hosts  the  e-Steel  marketplace.  The 
marketplace  application  server  runs  on  a 
pair  of  eight-processor  Sun  Microsystems 
Enterprise  4500  servers.  A  third  Sun 
4500  server  runs  the  exchange’s  database, 
which  is  based  on  Oracle8i. 


one  hand,  the  2-year-old  e-Steel  (www. 
e-steel. com)  is  considered  a  veteran  and  one 
of  the  more  stable  players  in  B2B,  which  is 
expected  to  be  the  next  frontier  for  block¬ 
buster  technology  growth  in  e-business.  Its 
own  revenue  model  calls  for  e-Steel  to 
receive  a  fee — paid  by  the  seller — each  time 
a  transaction  is  complete.  The  company  also 
hopes  to  boost  revenue  by  building  and  sell¬ 
ing  specialized  applications  for  its  exchange 
for  specific  industries  (like  automotive)  and 
by  selling  branded  e-Steel  applications  for 
other  marketplaces. 

The  fact  that  e-Steel  has  a  multipronged 
strategy  is  key.  With  investors  and  pundits 
still  reeling  from  last  spring’s  market  crash 
and  shakeout  among  business-to-consumer 
Internet  sites,  B2B  marketplaces  are  under 
the  gun  to  provide  value-added  services  that 
go  far  beyond  streamlining  procurement  if 
they  have  any  hope  of  long-term  survival. 
The  focus  now  is  on  integration,  or  the 
process  of  linking  an  exchange  to  partici- 


ahead  of  the  curve,  he  admits  it  is  far  from 
a  master  of  integration.  “It’s  been  our  total 
focus  in  the  last  few  months,”  says  Levin. 
“Integration  is  paramount  in  thinking 
through  all  the  new  developments  in  the 
company.” 

This  relentless  focus  on  integration  is 
starting  to  pay  off.  In  July,  e-Steel  inked 
a  three-year,  multimillion-dollar  partnership 
with  Australian-based  Broken  Hill  Pro¬ 
prietary  (BHP)  Co.’s  steel  business — the 
1 9th  largest  steel  producer  worldwide — to 
build  a  custom  network  powered  by  e-Steel 
technology.  Initially,  the  network  will  be 
open  to  BHP’s  Australian  customers  and 
later  expand  to  key  markets  internationally. 

Integration  at  the  Core 

Strategically  focusing  on  integration  is  a 
good  move  for  e-Steel.  By  many  accounts, 
revenues  from  B2B  e-commerce  are  poised 
to  balloon  to  the  hundreds  of  billions, 
maybe  even  trillions  of  dollars  over  the  next 


does,  B2B  will  be  the  preferred  way  of  doing 
business.  If  it  doesn’t,  growth  will  almost 
certainly  stall.” 

All  the  hoopla  surrounding  B2B’s  poten¬ 
tial  has  fueled  the  perception  that  a  lot  of 
the  integration  work  has  been  done.  Not  so, 
say  the  experts.  According  to  a  June  2000 
report  from  Forrester  Research,  only  four 
out  of  the  50  large  companies  surveyed  that 
are  involved  in  e-business  have  integrated 
their  back-office  applications  with  electronic 
marketplaces,  although  most  (85  percent) 
have  integration  plans  in  development.  Then 
there’s  the  notion  that  building  bridges 
between  an  exchange  and  customers’  back¬ 
end  systems  will  be  relatively  straightfor¬ 
ward.  Far  from  it,  when  you  consider 
Forrester’s  findings  that  70  percent  of  com¬ 
panies  plan  to  participate  in  more  than  one 
marketplace,  most  targeting  between  four 
and  five.  “Unless  you  talk  to  the  people  who 
are  really  in  it,  there’s  a  perception  that  more 
integration  has  been  achieved  than  what  has 
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happened  to  date,”  says  Giga’s  Harwick. 

Integration  issues  have  taken  a  backseat 
because  most  of  the  freshly  minted  ex¬ 
changes  believe  they  first  need  to  focus  on 
building  up  membership  and  liquidity  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  transactions.  And 
that  process  has  just  begun.  Forrester’s 
research  shows  that  only  36  percent  of  all 
e-marketplaces  have  done  more  than  100 
transactions  a  month.  “The  real  issue  is  that 
there’s  not  enough  traffic  through  the  sites 


yet,  so  the  motivation  isn’t  yet  there  [to  focus 
on  integration]  on  the  part  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  that  build  marketplaces  and  the  com¬ 
panies  that  join  them,”  says  Simon  Yates,  a 
Forrester  analyst  and  author  of  the  report, 
“B2B  Integration  Road  Map.” 

Besides  the  technical  issues  associated  with 
syncing  up  computer  systems,  B2B  integra¬ 
tion,  if  done  properly,  hinges  on  rethinking 
global  supply  chain  practices  and  instituting 
massive  change  not  far  from  the  scale  of 


upheaval  associated  with  the  1980s  reengi¬ 
neering  fad.  Getting  companies  to  cast  a  crit¬ 
ical  eye  at  their  existing  processes  and  inter¬ 
action  with  their  supply  chain — not  to  men¬ 
tion,  to  be  willing  to  make  modifications — is 
where  most  of  the  suffering  will  lie.  “To  get 
us  to  nirvana,  the  early  adopters  and  main¬ 
stream  adopters  are  doing  the  work  that’s 
required  over  the  next  couple  of  years,” 
Harwick  says.  “They’re  bearing  the  pain  but 
will  reap  the  benefits  of  being  early  movers.” 


44  When  I  came  on  board,  we  had  nothing 
from  an  integration  standpoint.  We  had 
to  take  control  of  the  technology  that  would 
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First  Come,  First  Served 

E-Steel  is  clearly  positioning  itself  as  one  of  r 
those  integration  pioneers.  Yet  while  Levin  a 
says  the  idea  of  linking  the  exchange  to  a  i 
steel  company’s  back-end  systems  was  r 
always  part  of  the  e-Steel  big  picture,  it  was  f 
not  the  focal  point  when  the  site  was  con-  f 
ceived  in  early  1998  or  at  the  time  of  its  c 
inaugural  transaction  on  Sept.  7,  1999.  i 
That’s  when  Worthington  Steel  Co.  pur-  1 
chased  several  truckloads  of  prime  hot-  ii 
rolled  coils  from  Cargill  Ferrous  Inter-  s 
national.  s 


At  the  start,  the  thinking  was  to  create  a 
networked,  global  marketplace  that  would 
alleviate  some  of  the  inefficiencies  in  the  steel 
industry,  which  was  struggling  with  low 
margins  and  cumbersome,  paper-based 
processes.  It  had  been  Levin’s  goal  for  years, 
having  started  in  steel  at  his  stepfather’s 
company,  Titan  Industrial  Corp.,  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  Harvard  Business  School  in 
1974.  Although  no  one  expected  him  to  stay 
in  the  business  for  any  length  of  time,  Levin 
saw  promise  in  what  many  viewed  as  a 
stodgy,  unprofitable  industry.  He  became 
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addicted  to  the  global  marketplace  that  sent 
him  to  exotic  locales  like  Turkey  and  India, 
so  much  so  that  he  eventually  ended  up  buy¬ 
ing  Titan  from  his  stepfather  and  logging 
over  25  years  in  the  business.  “Steel  mills 
are  the  fundamental  building  blocks  of  our 
economy,”  he  explains.  “Steel  is  on  a  scale 
where  everything  is  big.  It’s  everyone’s 
notion  of  what  industrial  power  is  all 
about.” 

Levin’s  obsession  first  resulted,  during  the 
early  1990s,  in  something  he  called  Steelnet, 
a  global  network  where  participants  could 
communicate  and  transact  business  using 
satellite  communications.  While  the  idea  for 
Steelnet  stuck,  the  company  never  material¬ 
ized  since  satellites  were  not  robust  enough 
at  the  time  to  deliver  the  real-time  informa¬ 
tion  required  for  Levin’s  vision.  When  the 
Internet  took  off  years  later,  Levin  revisited 
the  concept.  This  time,  he  put  up  about 
$1  million  of  his  own  money  in  initial  seed 
capital  and  brought  on  financial  and  mar¬ 
keting  gurus  to  help  make  refinements  to 
what  he  was  now  calling  e-Steel.  They  got 
funding  in  1999  from  the  cream  of  the  ven¬ 
ture  capital  community,  including  Kleiner 
Perkins  Caufield  &  Byers,  Bessemer  Venture 
Partners  and  Greylock,  and  the  race  to  B2B 
e-commerce  was  on.  “This  was  not  greed- 
driven,”  Levin  says.  “In  my  mind,  this  was 
a  culmination  of  a  career  in  steel  and  a  way 
to  make  a  difference  in  the  industry.” 

Like  most  early  exchanges,  Levin  and 
crew  initially  believed  e-Steel’s  contribution 
would  be  to  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together 
more  efficiently  over  the  Internet  and  to  open 
up  doors  to  trading  partners  that  were  oth¬ 
erwise  out  of  reach.  Forget  the  laborious  and 
error-prone  fax  and  phone  process  tradition¬ 
ally  associated  with  buying  and  selling  steel: 
An  online  exchange  model  lets  industry  play¬ 
ers  from  steel  mills  to  service  centers  submit 
requests  for  proposals  for  all  types  of  steel 
products,  compare  pricing  and  packages 
across  multiple  suppliers,  negotiate  price  and 
complete  transactions,  all  from  a  secure, 
global  marketplace.  Unlike  most  of  its  com¬ 
petitors,  including  primary  rival  MetalSite 
(www.metalsite.com)  of  Pittsburgh,  e-Steel 
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-KAREN  KISH.  PURCHASING  SPB 
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took  aim  at  negotiated  transactions 
among  known  parties  instead  of  relying 
on  auctions  for  spot  purchases  of 
goods.  Steel  makers  LTV  Steel  Co., 

Steel  Dynamics  and  Weirton  Steel 
Corp.  were  the  initial  investors  in 
Metal  Site  when  it  launched  in  1998  as 
a  limited  partnership. 

As  e-Steel  began  rolling  out  to  beta 
customers  in  the  summer  of  1999,  the 
thinking  surrounding  integration  rap¬ 
idly  changed.  Instead  of  appealing  to 
companies  for  one-time  transactions 
with  new  partners,  major  steel  companies 
were  looking  at  the  e-marketplace  as  a  venue 
to  transact  all  of  their  business  with  their 
largest  suppliers  and  customers.  Given  the 
scale  of  possible  transactions,  e-Steel  would 
not  be  able  to  deliver  any  significant  value 
beyond  the  old  way  of  doing  business  via 
fax  and  phone  without  a  solid  integration 
strategy'. 

“The  concept  of  integration  was  always 
in  the  back  of  our  minds  because  once  we 
built  a  marketplace,  we  knew  people  would 
want  to  eventually  connect  it  to  ERP  [enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning]  systems,”  Levin 
explains.  “But  we  had  to  put  it  front  and 
center  because  to  the  extent  you  don’t  con¬ 
nect,  you’re  left  with  little  more  than  e-mail 
as  a  replacement  for  fax  and  phone.” 

To  kick  start  the  effort.  Levin  brought  in 
Chief  Technology'  Officer  Tom  Costello,  a 


former  senior  vice  president  at  CyberCash, 
a  maker  of  e-commerce  payment  software. 
Costello  joined  last  October,  just  a  month 
after  the  first  e-Steel  transaction.  At  the  time, 
there  were  only  five  e-Steel  employees  and 
a  couple  of  dozen  folks  from  Computer 
Sciences  Corp.  (CSC),  a  consulting  company 
that  built  the  initial  site  using  packaged  e- 
commerce  software  from  BroadVision. 
Costello  soon  recognized  that  e-Steel  had 
considerable  work  to  do  to  reposition  itself 
around  integration.  “When  I  came  on 
board,  we  had  nothing  from  an  integration 
standpoint,”  Costello  recalls.  “We  had  to 
take  control  of  the  technology  that  would 
drive  forward  our  vision.” 

Quickly,  Costello  went  about  piecing 
together  what  he  refers  to  as  a  “building- 
block”  integration  strategy.  First,  he  built 
up  an  internal  IT  organization  so  that  e-Steel 


could  work  on  some  of  its  own  integration 
technology,  along  with  CSC.  He  also  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  BroadVision  e-commerce 
platform  was  not  scalable  enough  to  support 
a  dynamic  trading  exchange  with  hooks  into 
back-end  systems.  As  a  result,  e-Steel  re¬ 
designed  its  architecture  and  chose  BEA 
Systems’  WebLogic  transaction  framework 
to  replace  the  BroadVision  software.  It  also 
sought  a  partnership  with  webMethods  of 
Fairfax,  Va.,  which  makes  hub  and  spoke 
software  that  delivers  a  secure,  dynamic  link 
between  the  e-Steel  exchange  and  a  com¬ 
pany’s  back-end  systems — using  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  standards,  such  as  extensible  markup 
language  (XML),  common  delineated  files 
and  electronic  data  interchange  (EDI). 
In  addition  to  the  relationship  with 
webMethods,  Costello  helped  ink  a  partner¬ 
ship  w’ith  USX  Engineers  and  Consultants 
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(UEC),  the  Pittsburgh-based  systems  integra¬ 
tion  arm  of  the  U.S.  Steel  Group  (part  of 
USX  Corp.),  to  provide  integration  services 
to  steel  companies  looking  to  participate  in 
e-Steel.  Through  its  ValueTrack  service  offer¬ 
ing,  e-Steel  also  works  with  companies  to 
assess  their  e-business  goals,  and  it  develops 
and  deploys  an  integration  plan. 

There  are  two  other  pieces  to  Costello’s 
building-block  integration  architecture.  To 
help  automate  the  process  of  loading  inven¬ 
tory  information  into  the  marketplace, 
e-Steel  built  Datajet — a  free  data  mapping 


the  webMethods  technology  takes  its  inte¬ 
gration  capabilities  to  the  next  level,  experts 
say.  Datajet  automates  the  transfer  of  prod¬ 
uct  data  from  a  seller’s  system  to  e-Steel’s 
catalog,  while  the  webMethods  middleware, 
once  installed,  maps  both  data  and  business 
processes  so  that  information  gets  passed 
among  the  disparate  systems  of  parties 
involved  in  the  exchange,  automatically,  in 
real-time. 

Together,  these  pieces  give  e-Steel  a  solid 
foundation  for  integration.  “Since  day  one, 
e-Steel  has  had  a  more  robust  concept  of 


inventory  from  their  back-end  systems 
posted  to  the  site  without  manually  rekey¬ 
ing.  And  as  a  one-way  pipe  into  the  market¬ 
place,  Datajet  is  really  only  an  interim  solu¬ 
tion,  offering  a  level  of  integration  far  less 
than  what  large  steel  players  are  after. 
E-Steel’s  real  differentiator,  Costello  says, 
will  come  with  the  webMethods  software, 
and  that  effort — which  currently  requires 
months  of  integration  work  with  consulting 
partners — is  only  beginning  at  a  handful 
of  sites. 

U.S.  Steel  in  Pittsburgh,  which  is  a  minor- 


uWe  had  put  integration 
front  and  center  because  to 

the  extent  you  don’t  connect,  you’re 
left  with  little  more  than  e-mail  as  a 
replacement  for  fax  and  phone.  ” 

-MICHAEL  LEVIN,  E-STEEL  CHAIRMAN  AND  CEO 


and  uploading  tool.  Datajet  helps  customers 
upload  made-to-order,  current  inventory 
and  product  catalog  information  to  the  site 
without  data  format  conversions.  E-Steel  is 
also  developing  and  rallying  industry  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Steel  Markup  Language,  a  set 
of  extensions  to  XML  that  would  provide 
a  common  format  for  sharing  information 
among  players  in  the  steel  industry. 

MetalSite,  e-Steel’s  big  rival,  has  also  rec¬ 
ognized  the  need  to  address  integration,  of 
course.  In  December  1999,  MetalSite  com¬ 
pleted  a  first-phase  test  of  its  integration 
capabilities  with  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.;  this 
allowed  EDI  data  on  the  steel  maker’s  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  automatically  transferred  to 
MetalSite’s  Web  catalog  without  rekeying 
the  information.  While  this  capability  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  e-Steel’s  Datajet  tool,  e-Steel’s  adding 


what’s  required,”  notes  Thomas  Abrams, 
an  equity  analyst  who  covers  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  with  Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  in  New 
York  City.  “But  to  some  degree,  the  battle 
has  just  begun.”  Integration  with  everything 
that’s  required  for  a  transaction — from  shar¬ 
ing  inventory  data  among  suppliers  to  work- 
in-progress  reports  and  production  data 
— won’t  happen  at  e-Steel  or  any  other 
e-marketplace  for  another  12  to  18  months, 
Abrams  says. 

Laying  the  Groundwork 

Costello  would  have  to  agree.  Even  with  all 
the  early  groundwork,  he  admits  e-Steel  is 
just  getting  into  heavy  lifting  as  far  as  inte¬ 
gration  is  concerned.  Most  of  the  3,500  e- 
Steel  members  are  now  just  beginning  to  use 
the  Datajet  mapping  tool  as  a  way  to  get 


ity  stakeholder  in  e-Steel  as  well  as  a  beta 
customer,  is  furthest  along  in  integration, 
having  used  Datajet  and  started  work  with 
UEC  as  an  integration  partner  for  the 
webMethods  software.  Since  February, 
when  it  made  the  decision  to  partner  with 
e-Steel,  U.S.  Steel  has  done  limited  transac¬ 
tions  on  the  site,  mostly  with  nonprime  sheet 
products — mill-downgraded  materials,  sec¬ 
ondary  products  or  excess  prime  offerings. 
U.S.  Steel’s  use  of  e-Steel  has  been  limited 
mostly  because  it  requires  a  high  degree  of 
integration  to  do  any  type  of  volume  trans¬ 
action,  according  to  Robert  McClintock, 
commercial  systems  manager  for  U.S.  Steel. 

Specifically,  U.S.  Steel  needs  to  link  pro¬ 
prietary  manufacturing  resource  planning 
systems  in  each  of  its  four  plants,  which  run 
on  IBM  mainframes  in  Pittsburgh,  to  e-Steel 
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hosting  partner, 
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The  Victoria's  Secret  Cannes 
2000  Fashion  Show  Webcast 
was  the  largest  event  in 
e-History.  To  ensure  they  were 
covered.  Data  Return"  partnered 
with  Microsoft  to  deliver  a 
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millions  of  viewers  worldwide 
to  "shop  while  you  watch." 
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us  today  to  learn  more  about 
Data  Return  and  how  we  can 
put  our  managed  hosting 
solutions  for  the  Microsoft 
platform  to  work  for  you. 
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or  three  months. 


-JOHN  DAVIS, 
GENERAL  MANAGER  FOR  I.S.  AND  ENGINEERING, 


so  that  materials  available  for  sale  could  get 
automatically  posted  to  the  exchange.  “To 
do  any  volume,  we  need  to  get  inventory 
seamlessly  transferred  to  e-Steel — the  over¬ 
head  associated  with  manually  inputting 
data  into  the  site  would  make  it  not  worth 
our  while,”  explains  Gene  Trudell,  U.S. 


it  had  no  easy  way  to  present  inventory  data 
for  transfer  since  it  resided  in  four  separate 
plant  systems. 

As  a  result,  U.S.  Steel  decided  to  change 
things  on  its  end.  With  the  help  of  UEC,  it’s 
designing  a  common  inventory  database, 
from  which  U.S.  Steel  can  apply  business 


We’re  truly  reformatting  our 

business  model  to  take 

advantage  of  e-Steel’s  new  model 
and  no  one  can  do  that  in  two 


rules  and  let  the  webMethods  software 
automatically  handle  the  data  collection  and 
transfer  to  e-Steel.  “You  have  to  understand 
how  you  do  business  and  take  your  under¬ 
standing  of  that  and  objectively  decide 
whether  it’s  the  right  way  or  if  you  need  to 
change,”  McClintock  says.  Some  of  the  inte¬ 
gration  pieces  were  put  in  place  last  sum¬ 
mer  to  do  volume  transactions  on  nonprime 
sheet  materials,  and  he  expects  to  have  pilot 
projects  underway  with  select  prime-sheet 
customers  by  the  end  of  2000. 

At  the  $3  billion  National  Steel  Corp., 


Steel’s  general  manager  of  computer 
services. 

Integration  on  the  back  end  is  also 
required  once  a  negotiation  is  consum¬ 
mated.  There,  U.S.  Steel  needs  to  be  able 
to  take  the  result  of  the  deal  struck  on 
e-Steel  and  flow  it  through  its  back-end 
order  entry  systems  built  on  Oracle 
Corp.’s  Oracle  Applications  so  that  it 
can  be  invoiced,  billed,  shipped  and  so 
on,  like  any  other  transaction.  Finally, 
to  maximize  efficiencies,  there  needs  to 
be  integration  at  the  customer  level  so 
that  U.S.  Steel’s  partners  can  seamlessly 
upload  their  purchasing  requirements  to 
the  exchange. 

McClintock  and  Trudell  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  by  working  with  e-Steel  and 
UEC,  they’ll  be  able  to  achieve  the  right 
levels  of  integration.  However,  they 
know  it  will  take  time  and  require  sig¬ 
nificant  development  resources  on  their 
part  as  well  as  a  willingness  to  reevalu¬ 
ate  business  processes.  For  instance, 
while  Datajet  addresses  volume  upload¬ 
ing  of  data  to  e-Steel,  U.S.  Steel  realized 
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You're  the  iT  Executive. 

You're  supposed  to  know  all  the  technology. 
You're  supposed  to  have  all  the  answers. 


|  Now  you  do. 


Because  now  there's  Ajunto,  the  resource  that  can  respond 
with  solutions  for  any  Internet  technology  challenge.  Access 
Ajunto  and  find  the  ideal  applications,  technologies  and 
people  to  accomplish  virtually  any  IT  project.  Fast,  within 
hours.  Get  expert  research,  news  and  insightful  analysis  on 
the  latest  technologies  and  trends.  Exchange  knowledge 
and  expertise  with  your  peers. 


Sourcing.  Research.  Community. 
All  yours  with  Ajunto. 
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The  Engine  Behind  The  iT  Industr  y.SM 


Learn  how  Ajunto  will  fundamentally  improve  the  way  your 
company  addresses  IT  needs: 

Web:  www.ajunto.com 

Phone:  1.877.937.ajunto 
Email:  info@ajunto.com 
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another  early  e-Steel  customer,  full-scale  inte¬ 
gration  is  going  to  take  the  better  part  of  a 
year.  The  team  there  is  working  with  e-Steel 
and  integration  partner  UEC  on  determining 
how  to  adapt  its  supply  chain  processes  to 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  exchange, 
according  to  John  Davis,  National’s  general 
manager  for  information  services  and  engi¬ 
neering  in  Mishawaka,  Ind.  “We’re  truly 


to  create  new  business  processes  to  best  lev¬ 
erage  that  software. 

It  was  e-Steel’s  ability  to  take  the  lead  on 
development,  including  integration,  via  its 
ValueTrack  program  that  convinced  Ford 
Motor  Co.  to  strike  a  partnership  with  the 
exchange  to  Web-enable  its  steel  supply  pro¬ 
gram.  The  alliance,  which  covers  the  auto 
giant’s  global  Tier  1  suppliers,  including 


announced  as  a  Ford-General-Motors- 
DaimlerChrysler  partnership. 

Given  the  scope  of  work  required  for 
integration,  most  big  e-Steel  customers — 
including  National,  Ford  and  U.S.  Steel — 
don’t  expect  to  take  part  in  additional  steel 
exchanges  unless  they  become  a  key  require¬ 
ment  for  customers.  But  while  many  place 
their  bets  on  e-Steel,  some  experts  caution 


Culture  Club 

Thinking  of  hooking  up  to  a  B2B  e-marketplace? 

Well,  it’s  not  just  about  the  technical  challenges  of  syncing  up 
diverse  back-end  systems— there  are  also  some  pretty  hairy  cul¬ 
tural  and  organizational  issues. 

It  all  comes  down  to  giving  employees  the  right  authority  to 
make  snap  decisions  that  affect  whether  or  not  the  selling  organ¬ 
ization  can  comply  with  a  buyer’s  terms  to  consummate  a  deal. 
At  National  Steel  Corp.,  that  means  coming  up  with  an  organi¬ 
zational  structure  and  management  style  that  gives  employees 
decision-making  authority,  says  John  Davis,  the  company's  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  information  services  and  engineering.  The 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  company  empowers  employees  in  its  own 
departments— up  the  chain  of  command  in  sales,  for  instance— 


but  also  across  functions  like  logistics  and  quality  assurance, 
Davis  says. 

The  idea  is  to  give  employees  participating  in  a  reverse  auc¬ 
tion  on  an  e-marketplace  like  e-Steel  the  authority  and  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  enable  them  to  respond  in  real-time  to  request  for 
quotes  so  that  they  know  for  certain  whether  their  company  can 
meet  a  certain  price  or  is  able  to  ship  merchandise  in  a  specified 
time  frame.  “You  have  to  develop  an  environment  where  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  company  is  shared  by  all  departments  so  that  you’re 
all  working  on  the  same  end  point,"  explains  Davis.  As  a  result, 
National  is  looking  at  new  compensation  systems  and  measures 
of  performance  as  possible  solutions,  he  adds. 

-B.  Stackpole 


reformatting  our  business  model  to  take 
advantage  of  this  new  model,  and  no  one 
can  do  that  in  two  or  three  months,”  he 
says.  “There  is  too  much  cultural  change — 
all  the  things  no  one  likes  to  talk  about.” 
(See  “Culture  Club,”  above.) 

As  of  August,  National  had  conducted 
numerous  pilot  transactions  with  customers 
over  e-Steel.  As  pilots  with  additional  cus¬ 
tomers  come  online  over  the  next  few 
months,  it  will  continue  to  refine  its  integra¬ 
tion  needs.  “We’re  trying  to  figure  out  the 
touch  points,  where  to  hand  off  transactions 
and  where  it  makes  sense  to  integrate,”  adds 
Chuck  Erickson,  a  systems  engineer. 
Erickson  says  National  has  started  to  exper¬ 
iment  with  Datajet,  but  like  U.S.  Steel,  he 
believes  the  real  value  of  integration  will 
come  with  the  webMethods  software.  At 
this  point,  National  is  working  with  UEC 


stampers  and  steel  sources,  is  aimed  at  elim¬ 
inating  manual  processes  and  giving  the 
complete  supply  chain  access  to  the  same 
database  of  inventory,  order  and  pricing 
information.  “This  will  allow  us  full  inte¬ 
gration,”  notes  Karen  Kish,  purchasing  spe¬ 
cialist  in  Ford’s  raw  material  supply  pro¬ 
gram  in  Dearborn,  Mich.  Ford  and  e-Steel 
are  in  the  prototype  phase. 

Ford  has  essentially  committed  to  provid¬ 
ing  its  business  processes  to  e-Steel  and  has 
devoted  a  couple  of  information  technology 
professionals  and  Kish,  as  program  man¬ 
ager,  to  work  on  the  project;  however,  e- Steel 
and  its  integration  partners  are  doing  the 
bulk  of  the  deployment  and  project  man¬ 
agement  work.  The  effort,  which  is  slated 
to  go  live  in  the  first  quarter  of  2001,  is  sep¬ 
arate  from  Covisint,  a  forthcoming  online 
exchange  for  the  automotive  industry 


that  a  one-horse  integration  strategy  can  be 
risky.  “You  have  to  play  the  game  that  the 
strategy  could  change  tomorrow  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  changes — you  have  to  be  flexible  so  you 
can  get  in  and  out  of  marketplaces  at  will,” 
warns  Forrester’s  Yates.  “It’s  all  about  risk 
management  and  not  putting  all  your  eggs  in 
one  basket.” 

What’s  risky  business  for  some,  however, 
is  passion  for  e-Steel’s  Levin.  And  with  com¬ 
panies  like  Ford,  National  and  U.S.  Steel  in 
his  camp,  he’s  ready  to  take  on  the  challenge. 
For  now,  couloirs  and  the  sailing  circuit 
might  have  to  wait  while  Levin  gives  B2B  e- 
commerce  his  best  shot.  HE] 


Beth  Stackpole  is  a  freelance  writer  living  in 
Newbury,  Mass.  She  can  be  reached  at  bstack@ 
stackpolepartners.com.  What  is  your  biggest  B2B 
challenge?  Tell  us  at  letters@cio.com. 
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Easy  to  Manage  Server  Appliances. 


Looking  for  an  unfair  business  advantage?  Then  get  our  new,  scalable, 
high  performance  server  appliances  that  are  only  1U  high,  built  with  lights-out 
remote  management  and  pre-configured  so  you  can  just  plug  them  in  and  go. 
Because  all’s  fair  in  love,  war,  and,  of  course,  business.  877-638-8277 
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The  explosion  of  the  new  e-conomy  has  irrevocably  altered  the 
best  practices  for  all  businesses,  from  global  Fortune  50  compa¬ 
nies  to  shoestring  startups.  While  you  can’t  take  your  eye  off 
the  ball  where  business  fundamentals  are  concerned  —  witness 
Wall  Street’s  recent  puncturing  of  dot-com  companies  that 
thought  profits  were  for  the  birds  —  many  long-held  business 
beliefs  are  now  at  least  open  to  question. 

With  technology  driving  business,  IT  plays  a  bigger-than-ever 
role  in  the  corporate  decision-making  process.  IT  organizations 
are  leveraging  their  long-standing  knowledge  of  requests  for 
proposals  (RFP)  to  e-business.  RFPs  have  always  been  a  key 
part  of  choosing  the  right  partners,  so  using  them  to  create 
your  e-business  initiative  makes  sense. 

Creating  an  RFP  will  help  IT  ensure  a  successful  transformation. 
Given  the  importance  of  e-business,  it’s  no  surprise  that  busi¬ 
nesses  are  turning  to  companies  like  WorldCom,  which  pro¬ 
vides  facilities-based  and  fully  integrated  services  to  facilitate  e- 
business  and  e-commerce  in  the  digital  generation.  With  its 
experience  and  broad  range  of  offerings,  WorldCom  is  the  ideal 
partner  for  any  company. 

For  full  story  visit: 

www.computerworld.com/worldcom 

Underwritten  by  WorldCom  and  produced  by  Computerworld  Custom  Publishing. 
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Upcoming  stories  you 
will  find  on  WorldCom 
Solution  Center  in 
October  include  a  fea¬ 
ture  story  on  WorldCom's 
Interact,  which  provides 
customers  with  the  ease 
of  purchasing  corporate 
telecommunications 
over  the  Web.  Another 
story  will  highlight 
WorldCom's  Customer 
Interaction  Solutions 
(formerly  named  Call 
Center  Services). 
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The  siren  s  song  of  the  Internet  gets  more  alluring  every  day.  And  as  a  member  of  the  chorus,  we  re  not  about  to 
tell  you  the  Internet  isn't  a  tool  your  business  needs.  It's  just  not  the  only  tool  your  business  needs. 

As  the  leader  of  the  digital  generation  (generation  d,  for  short).  WorldCom5'1  is  comfortable  with  all  sorts  of  technology. 
We  re  one  of  the  world's  most  reliable  Internet  providers.  So  we  have  all  the  connectivity  and  hosting  services  that 
ISPs  offer.  Plus  all  the  other  data  services  they  don't.  From  existing  technologies  like  Private  Line.  Frame  Relay  and 
ATM  to  newer  ones  like  DSL.  VPN  and  Wireless. 

The  point  is.  we  don't  have  to  pressure  you  into  one  technology  over  another.  We  offer  a  whole  range  of  them. 
So  we  re  free  to  give  you  open,  honest  advice.  Just  like  a  friend. 

For  more  details,  visit  us  at  www.wcom.com/generationd. 

generation  d 
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Today  it’s  Napster,  tomorrow  it’s  anybody’s 
guess.  Make  sure  employees  know  that 
come  what  may,  company  computers  are 
governed  by  company  rules. 


HOW  PERSONAL  IS  TH 

PERSONA 
COMPUTER 


BY  LEE  PENDER  When  a  few  of  his  employees  in  the  IS  department  at  Sunrise, 


Fla. -based  Ursus  Telecom  Corp.  started  trading  an  episode 


of  the  bawdy  comedy  South  Park  using  Napster,  the  popular  file-sharing 


application  that  has  both  rocked  the 
entertainment  industry  and  thrilled 
millions  of  users,  the  company’s  vice 
president  of  worldwide  Internet  serv¬ 
ices  took  action. 

Having  read  stories  of  lawsuits  filed 
against  Napster,  Jay  Chavez  decided 
to  avert  legal  trouble  before  it  came  his 
way:  He  banned  Napster  from  PCs 
in  the  company's  offices.  "I  figured 
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I’d  better  nip  it  in  the  bud,”  Chavez  said.  “I  work  for  a  public  com¬ 
pany.  I  answer  to  the  board  of  directors.  It’s  a  matter  of  the  public  trust.” 

Fortunately  for  Chavez,  the  few  employees  who  were  using  file¬ 
sharing  technology  didn’t  react  harshly  to  the  Napster  ban.  In  fact, 
Chavez  said  his  feelings  were  hurt  more  than  anyone  else’s — because 
nobody  had  sent  him  the  infamous  South  Park  episode.  But  for  many 
CIOs,  the  issue  of  how  to  shape  and  enforce  policies  dealing  with 
employees’  personal  use  of  company  technology  is  no  laughing  mat¬ 
ter.  It’s  a  problem  that  will  become  increasingly  complicated  as  new 
technologies  arrive,  especially  on  the  Internet. 

Internet  abuse  in  the  workplace  is  nothing  new.  As  soon  as  the 
Web  hit  corporate  America,  it  raised  issues  such  as  declining 
employee  productivity  because  of  Web  surfing  and  the  prospect  of 
workers  viewing  pornography  and  other  objectionable  materials 
online.  But  the  battle  to  rein  in  the  Web  has  reached  a  new  ground. 
Evolving  technology  is  forcing — and  will  continue  to  force — CIOs 
to  reevaluate  the  definition  of  Internet  abuse  and  their  role  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  enforcing  policies  designed  to  prevent  it. 

The  latest  innovation  to  give  corporations  fits  is  file-sharing  appli¬ 


cations,  which  can  tie  up  bandwidth,  introduce  legal  hassles  and 
hinder  productivity.  But  they  are  only  the  problem  du  jour. 
Tomorrow,  it  could  be  something  else  entirely.  CIOs  can  maintain 
control  no  matter  what  the  next  day  brings  by  taking  several  posi¬ 
tive  and  specific  steps  to  ensure  that  their  companies’  employee-use 
policies  allow  for  reasonable  personal  use  of  technology  without 
giving  employees  too  much  or  too  little  leeway. 

To  do  so,  it  is  vital  to  merge  risk  management  with  empathy  for 
employees — especially  in  the  case  of  IT  workers  who  are  already  in 
high  demand.  “If  I  were  heavy-handed,  they  could  walk  out  the 
door  and  have  another  job  the  next  day,”  Chavez  says.  People  who 
spend  15  hours  a  day  in  the  office  will  need  to  take  care  of  some 
personal  business  while  they’re  there,  whether  it’s  transferring  money 
between  accounts  or  making  airline  reservations.  Allowing  that  use 
without  condoning  abuse  is  critical. 

THE  CURRENT  HURDLE 

File-sharing  applications  are  the  latest  challenge  to  corporate  poli¬ 
cies  because  they  intensify  the  problems  of  old-fashioned  Internet 
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arage  networks  have  become  a  critical  part  of  today's 
enterprise  infrastructure.  The  promise  of  any  data,  to  any 
system,  at  any  time  is  not  only  a  beautiful  thought — it 
will  let  your  e. business  fly  to  new  heights. 

To  allow  you  to  capture  this  promise.  INRANGE 
brings  you  IN-VSN7"  the  first  storage  network  family 
of  solutions  with  the  scalability,  availability,  and 
manageability  to  integrate  storage  networks  across  your 
whole  enterprise.  From  SANs  to  Virtual  Storage  Networks 
across  the  virtual  enterprise  of  remote  locations, 
business  continuance  sites,  even  trading  partners. 

Need  proof  that  it's  not  all  beauty  and  no 
‘enterprise  brawn’?  Introducing  the  new  64-port 
FC/9000™  Fibre  Channel  Director.  The  highest  capacity 
Fibre  Channel  Director  available.  With  twice  the  ports 
of  its  largest  competitor.  And  with  full,  high  availability 
design  that  comes  from  years  of  experience  in 
data  center  switching.  The  performance  and  flexibility 
to  deliver  true  enterprise  storage  networking. 

So  free  your  SANs  from  their  cocoons.  Call  INRANGE 
at  1-877-627-9855.  Or  visit  www.inrange.com/storage 
today  for  a  copy  of  our  technology  update.  Building 
High  Availability  Enterprise  SANs. 


INRANGE. 

Where  Networks  Converge 

A  proud  member  of  the  SPX  family  of  high  value  companies. 


Risk  Management 


Chavez  found  banning  the  technology  outright  easier 
and  safer  than  working  with  lawyers  and  human  resources 
professionals  to  develop  a  safe  policy  for  employee 
usage  of  that  particular  technology. 


abuse.  Although  each  uses  a  different  architecture,  these  applica¬ 
tions  allow  users  to  trade  files  with  each  other.  Napster,  for  instance, 
turns  an  individual’s  computer  into  a  mini-server.  Users  can  search 
for  and  download  files  located  in  the  hard  drives  of  other  users  on  the 
network.  At  the  same  time,  users  expose  their  files  for  search  and 
download  by  other  users. 

Almost  all  the  material  that  passes  through  file-sharing  applica¬ 
tions  is  copyrighted.  Most  of  the  applications  help  users  search  for 
MP3  music  files,  but  some,  such  as  Gnutella,  are  sophisticated 
enough  to  handle  the  transfer  of  bigger  files  such  as  television  shows. 
The  battle  over  copyright  laws  and  file-sharing  applications  has  led  to 
several  lawsuits  against  Napster,  which  resulted  in  a  federal  court 
issuing  an  injunction  against  the  service  in  July  2000. 

With  courts  shaping  and  reshaping  copyright  laws,  companies 
cannot  be  sure  they  are  totally  immune  to  lawsuits.  “You  are  in  vir¬ 
gin  territory  when  you’re  dealing  with  things  like  Napster,”  says 
Richard  J.  Hafets,  cochair  of  the  labor  and 
employment  practice  group  at  law  firm  Piper 
Marbury  Rudnick  &  Wolfe  in  Baltimore. 

Hafets  says  companies  are  not  very  likely 
to  face  a  legal  threat  based  on  employee  use 
of  file-sharing  applications.  For  a  plaintiff 
such  as  a  record  label,  or  the  recording  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  to  win  a  case,  it  would  have  to  prove  one 
of  two  key  points:  that  an  employee  who  is  ille¬ 
gally  downloading  music  is  doing  so 
in  the  employer’s  interest,  or 
that  the  employer  knew  of 
illegal  activity  and  turned  a 
blind  eye  to  it. 

The  first  situation  is  both  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove  and  unlikely  to  happen. 

Most  use  of  file-sharing  applications  revolves 
around  collecting  songs  and  other  material  for  per¬ 
sonal  use;  business  use  of  file-sharing  applications  is  still 
somewhat  undefined.  Hafets’  second  scenario  is  the  one 
that  could  get  companies  into  trouble.  He  says  it  is  not 
enough  for  companies  to  simply  have  a 
personal-use  policy  and  not  enforce  it.  ^ 

If  a  CIO  or  other  company  official 
knows  of  illegal  use  of  file-sharing  appli¬ 
cations,  he  should  take  action.  Inten- 
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tional  ignorance  of  such  activity  will  not  be  an  acceptable  excuse  in 
the  legal  battlefield. 

“You  get  much  closer  to  holding  the  company  liable  if  the  com¬ 
pany  is  specifically  aware  that  copyright  infringement  is  taking  place 
and  simply  does  nothing  about  it,”  Hafets  says.  “If  you’re  in  an  office 
and  you  see  people  on  the  Internet  visiting  sites  [such  as  homepages 
that  have  file-sharing  downloads]  that  don’t  appear  to  be  business 
related,  you  can’t  just  put  your  hands  over  your  eyes  and  your  ears 
and  say,  ‘Hear  no  evil;  see  no  evil.’  [A  plaintiff]  could  say  you  have  an 
affirmative  duty  to  deny  access  to  these  sites.” 

For  some  corporations,  even  flirting  with  the  copyright  issues 
surrounding  file-sharing  applications  is  too  risky.  Chavez  found  ban¬ 
ning  the  technology  outright  easier  and  safer  than  working  with 
lawyers  and  human  resources  professionals  to  develop  a  safe  policy 
for  employee  usage  of  that  particular  technology. 

For  others,  however,  allowing  IS  employees  to  toy  with 
the  latest  innovation  is  worth  any  potential  legal  risk. 
Ron  Pollard,  CIO  of  Specialized  Bicycle  in  Morgan 
Hill,  Calif.,  said  he  likes  the  technology  behind 
file  sharing  and  encourages  his  employees  to 
explore  it. 

“Napster  is  really  great  technology,”  he  says. 
“[IT  workers]  should  be  out  there  looking  at  how 
technology  works.” 


TECHNOLOGY  TRAVAILS 

Lawsuits  are  only  one  example  of  the  problems 
that  can  be  caused  by  personal  abuse  of 
office  technology.  Another  more  tech¬ 
nical  demon  can  raise  its  head: 
overworked  bandwidth.  File¬ 
sharing  apps  in  particular 
are  notorious  bandwidth 
hogs — one  MP3  can  mea¬ 
sure  5MBs  alone.  When  users  download  multi¬ 
ple  songs  at  once  and  simultaneously  have  multiple  songs  uploaded 
from  their  libraries,  bandwidth  can  become  scarce.  And  it’s  not 
just  file-sharing  applications  that  can  cause  problems.  IT  executives 
have  also  battled  applications  such  as  interactive  games  and  down¬ 
loadable  tax-preparation  programs. 

Bandwidth  shortages  can  give  a  CIO  a  false  sense  of  how  much 
bandwidth  his  organization  needs,  which  ultimately  can  affect  the 


Why  settle  for  mere  parts  when  you  can  have  a  fully  integrated  eCRM  solution? 


Quintus’  eCRM  solution  provides  a  single  integrated  view 
of  customers  across  all  channels  -  e-mail  management, 
web-enabled  contact  centers,  Voice  over  IP,  CTI  and  more. 
Customers  receive  the  service  they’ve  come  to  expect, 
in  the  time  frame  they’ve  come  to  demand,  in  any  way 
they  choose  to  make  contact.  Period. 

More  than  500  companies  including  Mercata.com,  United 
Airlines,  Ashford.com  and  Ticketmaster  already  use  Quintus. 
Shouldn’t  you?  Contact  us  at  www.quintus.com, 
proven  eCRM  solution.  It's  Quintus.  1-877-eContact,  or  sales@quintus.com. 

BJ 

Quintus 

Turn  the  e-generation  into  loyal  customers. 


In  customer  relationship  management,  parts  are 
j  not  parts.  Only  parts  that  fit  together  seamlessly 
elevate  customer  service  to  a  work  of  art. 

As  new  communication  channels  emerge,  every 

>  *  4 

T  part  of  your  CRM  must  work  together  perfectly. 

/  Because  no  matter  how  a  customer  contacts  you  - 
e-mail,  voice,  fax  -  you  must  respond  promptly 
or  face  losing  a  customer. 

L 

There’s  one  company  who  can  offer  a  fully-integrated,  fully- 


0  Quintus  Corporation.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  holders.  Famous  sculpture  photographed  in  Tuscany  by  James  Cotier. 
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bottom  line.  Justin  Kirsch,  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  at  Security 
National  Servicing  Corp.,  a  loan-servicing  company  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  says  his  company  upgraded  from  T1  lines  to  a  T3  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  thought  that  it  needed  more  bandwidth  to  handle  B2B 
transactions.  “We’ve  made  decisions  to  buy  more  Internet  bandwidth 
thinking  that  our  business  was  using  that  bandwidth,”  he  says.  “In 
reality,  [we  had]  employees  downloading  music  all  day  long.” 
Security  National  now  uses  software  that  blocks  sites  and  applica¬ 
tions  that  are  bandwidth  hogs  and  carefully  enforces  personal-use 
policies  that  restrict  bandwidth-intensive  applications. 

Another  red  flag  signaling  heavy  use  of  high-bandwidth  applica¬ 
tions  that  could  be  more  immediately  damaging  is  a  slow  website.  An 
overload  of  internal  traffic  can,  depending 
on  the  configuration  of  a  company’s  net¬ 
work,  cause  an  external  website  to  crawl. 

Eventually,  bandwidth  problems  become 
tech-support  issues.  The  more  users  are  both¬ 
ered  by  slow  connections,  the  more  they  will 
call  on  already  overtaxed  IT  staffers  to  help 
solve  problems.  An  outbreak  of  slow  PCs,  a 
result  of  hard  drives  crammed  with  down¬ 
loaded  files,  and  slow  network  access  should 
alert  CIOs  that  it  might  be  time  to  investigate 
the  use  of  file-sharing  applications. 

Although  it  has  not  happened  yet,  a  real 
nightmare  might  be  on  the  way:  virus-bearing 
MP3  files  traded  from  user  to  user.  Viruses 
have  wreaked  havoc  recently  via  e-mail,  but 
an  infected  file  uploaded  and  downloaded  all 
over  the  world — and  inside  a  company’s 
walls — could  bring  a  company’s  infrastruc¬ 
ture  to  its  knees.  “Anytime  you  have  data  fly¬ 
ing  around  and  you  may  not  necessarily 
know  from  whence  it  came,  you  introduce 
risk,”  says  Steve  Vonder  Haar,  senior  Internet 
consultant  at  The  Yankee  Group,  a  Boston- 
based  analyst  company.  “When  are  we  going 
to  have  the  first  example  of  an  MP3  file  that 
spawns  something  that  infects  your  computer?  You  would  be  a  fool  to 
think  that  that  day  is  not  coming.” 

STEPS  FOR  AVOIDING  TROUBLE 

Potential  legal  problems  and  technology  issues  are  not  the  only 
challenges  lurking  within  file-sharing  downloads  and  other  new 
and  forthcoming  applications.  Old-fashioned  Internet-abuse  con¬ 
cerns  such  as  employee  productivity  are  also  potential  hazards.  But 
CIOs  can  follow  a  few  simple  rules  in  developing  and  enforcing 
fair  personal-use  policies. 

Be  aware  of  technology  trends.  File-sharing  applications  are  the 
current  troublemakers;  there  will  be  more  to  come.  CIOs  constantly 


need  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  next  wave.  Reading  about  the 
next  big  thing  in  personal  technology  and  chatting  with  employees 
about  what  is  popular  are  easy  ways  to  keep  up  with  trends.  “We 
come  up  against  new  things  all  the  time,  and  we  just  evaluate  them 
and  see  [whether  they  are  acceptable  for  employee  use],”  says  Randy 
Reece,  CTO  at  The  Axean  Group  in  Orinda,  Calif.,  which  offers 
consulting  on  information  management  and  training.  “The  technol¬ 
ogy  is  changing  all  the  time.” 

At  OMX  in  Cleveland,  parent  company  of  office-supply  retailer 
Office  Max,  Senior  Vice  President  and  CIO  Robert  Peterson  has  IS 
staff  members  who  are  dedicated  to  exploring  new  technologies. 
While  Peterson’s  employees  are  primarily  looking  for  technologies 

that  will  ultimately  boost  Office  Max’s  bot¬ 
tom  line  or  cut  costs,  they  also  keep  trou¬ 
blesome  personal-use  scenarios  in  mind. 
Therefore,  the  search  for  new  and  beneficial 
technologies  always  includes  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  what  problems  those  technologies 
could  cause  inside  the  company. 

“The  priority  is.. .what  can  we  do  to  help 
our  business,”  Peterson  says.  “We  then  get 
the  appropriate  people  involved  to  say  what 
ramifications  [new  technology]  will  have 
across  the  organization.”  Peterson  helps 
develop  corporate  IT  policy  based  on  his 
employees’  evaluation  of  new  technologies. 

Mention  new  technologies  by  name 
when  updating  policies.  Hafets  says  con¬ 
tinual  monitoring  of  technologies  combined 
with  a  corresponding  evolution  of  policy  is 
a  good  idea.  CIOs  should  both  search  for  the 
next  big  thing  and  be  ready  to  address  it 
specifically  in  revised  corporate  policies. 
That  approach  not  only  sets  specific  limits 
for  employees,  it  also  helps  avoid  legal  prob¬ 
lems  when  dealing  with  new  applications, 
whether  a  company  is  banning  them  or  sim¬ 
ply  restricting  them  to  proper,  legal  use. 
“Companies  are  going  to  need  to  review  and  update  their  policies 
as  technology  continues  to  change,”  he  says.  “As  long  as  your  poli¬ 
cies  are  broad  enough  to  cover  all  forms  of  communication,  you’ll 
probably  be  OK.” 

Communicate.  This  simple  concept  that  no  one  has  quite  mas¬ 
tered  is  the  key  to  keeping  employees  happy  while  maintaining  an 
appropriate  level  of  control  over  their  ability  to  use  applications  for 
personal  purposes.  Chavez  says  he  made  his  employees  active  partici¬ 
pants  in  every  step  of  the  process  that  eventually  led  to  the  Napster 
ban.  Similarly,  Nagaraja  Srivatsan,  vice  president  of  the  Digital 
Vision  Labs  at  integrator  SeraNova,  in  Edison,  N.J.,  says  reminding 
employees  of  the  ramifications  of  improper  use  of  technology — 
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neoIT5M  is  the  high-touch,  high-tech  digital 
marketplace  providing  end-to-end  IT  outsourcing 
solutions.  Fast.  How  does  21  days  from  RFP  to 
contractor  selection  sound?  And  it  doesn't  stop 
there.  Faster  implementation  is  yours,  too.  Over 
1800  global  IT  providers  working  to  deliver  your 
project  in  shorter  cycle  times.  And  it  gets  even 
better:  Competitive  global  bidding  can  yield  20- 
60%  savings  over  in-house  IT  services  using  the 
best  and  the  brightest  IT  talent  on  the  planet. 
neoIT  is  much  different  from  other  outsourcing 
companies.  We  are  a  global  neutral  marketplace 
with  programs  in  place  to  facilitate  your  IT 
business  processes.  The  process  begins  with 
our  proprietary  neoRFP",  a  bid  specification 
customized  to  your  industry  and  specific  IT 
project,  not  a  standard  template.  Then  our  patent 
pending  neoMatching SM  and  neoSelection SM 
technology  identifies  only  the  most  qualified 
IT  providers  for  you— eliminating  months  of 
browsing  and  evaluating  thousands  of  IT  service 
providers.  And  neoCollab SM  gives  you  complete 
control  of  your  project  with  weekly  tracking  of 


milestone  completion  and  conferencing  with 
our  experienced  project  managers  and  your  IT 
provider  in  a  secure,  online  project  workspace. 
The  scalable,  global  resources  of  neoIT  make  us 
uniquely  qualified  to  turn  your  visions  into 
working  code.  No  matter  what  the  size  of  your 
project  or  enterprise,  the  strength  of  our  project 
administration  and  management  team— available 
online  and/or  on-site  in  a  consulting  capacity 
if  needed— ensures  the  success  of  your  project. 

All  providers  you  come  in  contact  with  will  have 
ISO,  SEI-CMM  certification  or  be  neoIT  verified — 
because  we  know  when  it  comes  to  IT  outsourcing, 
quality  is  the  difference.  So  there  you  have  IT— 
e-sourcing  your  IT  services  from  neoIT— the  new 
way  to  do  business. 


eSourcing  IT  Services  Globally™ 


Register  online  today  for  your  chance  to 
win  a  $50,000  outsourced  project  on  us! 
www.neoIT.com/do 
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from  legal  problems  that  could  sink  stock 
options  to  total  system  failures — is  an  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  making  employees  feel  that 
they  are  vital  to  the  company’s  overall  suc¬ 
cess,  even  if  they  have  to  make  sacrifices. 

At  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Dearborn,  Mich., 
which  has  110,000  users  on  its  network, 

Rajan  Nagarajan,  director  for  enterprise  process 
and  IT  integration,  also  stresses  the  importance  of  con¬ 
sistent  and  open  communication.  Ford  conducts  train¬ 
ing  sessions  for  all  employees  that  cover  the  company’s 
personal-use  policy  and  frequently  disseminates  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  company’s  mission  and  how  it  relates 
to  each  employee.  “We  fundamentally  believe  that  if 
you  expose  everybody  to  the  same  information,  they’ll 
all  come  to  the  same  understanding,”  he  says.  “People 
are  conscious  of  how  this  is  related  to  the  company.  We  want 
them  to  feel  as  part  of  the  company,  you’re  part  of  the  bottom 
line,  and  that’s  the  message.” 

Kirsch  says,  however,  that  CIOs  should  not  hesitate  to 
remind  problem  employees  that  they  are  working  on  com¬ 
pany  time — and  technology.  “I  take  this  general  principle:  If  we 
bought  it,  we  own  it;  we  control  it,”  he  says.  “If  you’re  using 
our  equipment  to  do  something,  we  control  it.” 

Back  up  your  policies  with  action.  Simple  communication 
and  trust  will  not  always  be  enough  to  handle  every  situation. 
“People  for  whatever  reason  just  can’t  seem  to  help  themselves,” 
Kirsch  says.  Luckily,  a  warning  is  usually  enough  to  put  a  rogue 
employee  back  on  the  straight  and  narrow.  The  timing  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  warning  can  be  critical,  however.  Kirsch  suggests 
using  peer  pressure.  “When  a  rumor  starts  that  somebody’s  [using 
technology  inappropriately],  you  send  out  a  reminder  notice  of 
policies  or  procedures  to  the  whole  company  or  department,”  he 
says.  “That  sends  a  strong  signal.” 

Sometimes,  the  situation  warrants  more  serious  action.  CIOs,  in 


nology.  Simply  checking  for  a  user’s  ID  and  password  in  usage  logs 
is  not  enough  to  prove  guilt,  he  says.  IDs  and  passwords  can  leak 
to  other  employees.  More  substantial  evidence,  such  as  a  confes¬ 
sion  or  observation  of  abuse  by  an  executive,  is  preferable  when 
considering  termination. 

Hafets  agrees  that,  from  a  legal  perspective,  companies  must 
enforce  policies  consistently.  Firing  an  employee  might  sometimes  be 
necessary,  and  a  CIO  who  has  a  hand  in  that  kind  of  deci¬ 
sion  needs  to  make  sure  that  he  is  willing  to  let  go  of 
anyone  else  who  commits  a  similar  offense.  “If  the 
employer  has  a  policy  and  wants  to  get  the 
message  out  to  the  workforce  that  it  is  seri¬ 
ous  about  its  policy,  termination  is  a  way 
to  do  that,”  he  says.  “Consistency  is 
going  to  be  important.” 

Play  an  active  role  in 
developing  and  enforcing 
policies.  If  misuse  of  tech¬ 
nology  is  causing  problems 
in  an  organization,  the  CIO 
must  be  on  the  front  lines, 
monitoring  usage  and  re¬ 
minding  employees  of  poli¬ 
cies.  Act  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  board,  not 
just  as  head  of  the  IS  department.  Both  Chavez  and  Nagarajan  say 
the  IS  departments  at  their  respective  companies  determine  the  poli¬ 
cies  that  govern  appropriate  use  of  technology.  Kirsch  says  he  wrote 
his  company’s  policies  himself.  Other  departments  come  into  play 
in  extreme  situations  such  as  terminations,  but  the  CIO  has  the  first 
word  on  appropriate  use  of  technology. 

The  issue  of  employees’  personal  use  of  company  technology  did 
not  begin  with  the  Internet,  and  it  won’t  end  with  the  influx  of  file¬ 
sharing  applications.  But  actively  participating  in  the  evolution  of 
personal-use  policies  will  continue  to  be  a  must,  since  the  next  kids 


CIOs,  in  cooperation  with  a  company’s  legal 
department  and  HR  staff,  should  not  hesitate 
to  fire  employees  who  put  the  company  at  risk. 


cooperation  with  a  company’s  legal  department  and  FIR  staff,  should 
not  hesitate  to  fire  employees  who  consistently  break  rules  and  put 
the  company  at  risk.  But  jumping  the  gun  can  also  be  dangerous. 
Employees  will  sometimes  wrongfully  accuse  each  other  of  misus¬ 
ing  technology;  a  CIO  should  not  recommend  termination  until  he 
is  sure  that  an  employee  has  committed  an  offense. 

“You  have  to  be  cautious  to  not  just  look  at  it  in  black  and  white,” 
says  Kirsch,  whose  company  has  fired  employees  who  abused  tech- 


ready  to  stir  up  trouble  on  the  corporate  block  are  lurking  around  the 
corner.  “You’re  going  to  [solve  problems],  and  then  you’re  going  to 
have  breathing  room,  and  then  you’re  going  to  do  it  again,” 
Srivatsan  says.  “It’s  going  to  be  a  cyclical  process.”  BE] 


Senior  Writer  Lee  Pender  recently  downloaded  the  AC/DC  classic  Let  There  Be 
Rock  using  Gnutella.  Tell  him  what  you  think  about  personal-use  policies  at 
lpender@cio.com. 
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Netfish 

TECHNOLOGIES 


The  fastest  way  to  B2B  integration. 


Get  B2B  integration 

with  immediate  impact 


Rapidly  realize  return-on-investment 

Automating  your  core  e-business  processes -from 
procurement  and  order  fulfillment  to  billing  and 
payment -B2B  integration  is  a  key  competitive 
advantage  today.  Netfish  helps  you  get  there  faster 
with  a  complete  XML  standards-based  end-to-end 
B2B  integration  solution. 


Fast  time-to-solution  and  value 

Netfish  gives  you  swift,  robust,  and  versatile  connect¬ 
ions  to  link  up  disparate  applications  within  your 
enterprise,  be  it  SAP,  Oracle,  Commerce  One,  or 
Ariba;  connect  every  point  in  the  value  chain;  or, 
do  it  all  more  quickly  and  easily  than  you  probably 
thought  possible.  And  you  can  count  on  blazing 
system  performance  with  unprecedented  reliability, 
high  availability,  and  security  without  compromise. 

Business-proven  performance 

The  world’s  leading  Internet-enabled  companies,  such 
as  Cisco,  Sun,  NTT,  and  others,  trust  their  mission- 
critical  e-business  connections  to  run  on  Netfish’s 
award-winning  B2B  integration  solutions. 


The  fastest  way  to  B2B  integration. 


Here's  how  we  do  it. 


A  unique  industry  focus 

Netfish  gives  your  solution  a  head  start  with  easy- 
to-customize  templates  that  are  based  on  specific 
business  needs. 

Powerful  editing  tools 

Tailoring  your  template  is  a  snap,  thanks  to  a 
dynamic  XML  workflow  engine.  Wizards,  editors, 
and  other  time-saving  tools  help  you  get  it  right, 
right  away.  And  it’s  just  as  easy  to  keep  your  solution 
current,  quickly  adding  new  processes  and  partners 
as  you  go  along.  Meanwhile,  with  no  programming, 
ever,  anyone  can  play. 

Skilled  and  willing  assistance 

The  Netfish  implementation  team  leads  the  industry 
in  experience  and  sheer  know-how-expertise  you 
can  count  on  every  step  of  the  way. 


Visionary  standards  support 

Netfish  leadership  in  all  XML/eCommerce 
standards  means  compatibility  is  never  an  issue. 
Your  solution  will  provide  seamless  links  to  every 
point  in  the  chain. 

Versatile  programs 

Install  B2B  integration  your  way  with  a  choice  of 
implementation  programs.  XDI  Xcelerators  are 
packaged,  out-of-the-box  solutions  that  define 
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IF  KODAK  HAD  WAITED  four  more  days  to  implement  disaster  recovery 
plans  in  Florida,  it  would  have  been  too  late.  In  September  1998,  Hurricane 
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Georges  was  barreling  toward  the  Miami  computing  center, 
which  supports  some  of  the  photography  giant’s  Latin 
American  operations.  Only  four  days  after  the  first  test  of 
the  recovery  plans  had  been  completed  at  the  site,  managers 
declared  a  disaster  and  closed  up  shop  in  enough  time  not 
only  to  back  up  vital  records  but  also  to  do  another  set  of 
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backups  when  the  shipping 
company  destroyed  the  first 
ones  with  an  X-ray  machine. 

Back  at  headquarters  in  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.Y.,  systems  safely 
restored,  CIO  John  Chiazza 
sent  out  certificates  declaring 
those  involved  in  the  close  call 
“disaster  masters.” 

The  deadly  storm  that 
dumped  two  feet  of  water  on 
parts  of  the  Sunshine  State  and 
left  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
residents  without  electricity  isn’t 
the  only  time  Eastman  Kodak 
has  tested  aspects  of  its  disaster 
recovery  program.  Each  piece  of 
the  program  is  tested  at  least 
once  a  year  but  would  get  a 
workout  even  without  planned 
tests.  In  separate  incidents, 
backhoes  five  miles  from  head¬ 
quarters  destroyed  main  and 
backup  telephone  cables,  air  conditioning  hoses  spewed  computer 
rooms  with  8,000  gallons  of  water,  ice  storms  caused  power  out¬ 
ages  and  left  employees  stranded.  Tie-clad  employees  tell  these  war 
stories  calmly,  as  if  they  watched  from  a  heavily  armored  tank. 

The  business  continuity  program  at  this  Fortune  500  company 
with  80,000-plus  employees  reaches  into  computer  rooms  around 
the  world,  spanning  the  mainframe  to  call  center  to  telecommuni¬ 
cations  to  vital  records.  The  program  has  won  Kodak  accolades  from 
insurance  agents  and  analysts,  and  in  1999  it  earned  its  long-time 
manager,  Richard  Corcoran,  a  place  in  Contingency  Planning  and 


Management  magazine’s  Hall  of 
Fame.  And  now  that  recovery 
plans  for  the  mission-critical  por¬ 
tions  of  IS  are  so  ingrained  that 
they  are  part  of  the  company’s 
ERP  rollout,  the  IS  team  wants  to 
spread  the  word,  by  educating 
business  units  and  by  using  year 
2000  lessons  to  move  knowledge 
throughout  the  supply  chain. 
Chiazza  wants  everyone  to  make 
time  for  the  painful  questions 
that  start  with  “what  if.” 

Picking  at  the 
Pieces 

IN  THE  LATE  1980s,  while 
Kodak’s  then-CIO  Katherine 
Hudson  was  famously  deciding 
to  outsource  the  company’s 
mainframes  (see  “Outsourcing 
Anxieties,”  Page  200),  a  compa¬ 
nywide  disaster  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  was  quietly  being  born.  Kodak  had  a  patchwork  of  plans  in 
place,  with  some  testing  and  offsite  storage  of  vital  records,  but  no 
verified  recovery  program.  Realizing  that  the  company  had  come  to 
rely  on  IT’s  infrastructure  and  that  the  CIO  was  expected  to  protect 
it,  Hudson  asked  Corcoran,  then  information  security  administra¬ 
tor,  to  conduct  a  study  identifying  the  biggest  risks  of  potential  dis¬ 
asters  and  the  cost  of  mitigating  them. 

Based  on  that  report,  Hudson  started  building  a  formal  disaster 
recovery  program,  beginning  with  the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  IS, 
at  this  behemoth  manufacturing  company  that  sells  photographic 


Kodak  CIO  John  Chiazza  wants  everyone  to  make  time  for  the 
painful  questions  that  start  with  “what  if." 


m. 


Kodak’s  internal 
control  stan¬ 
dards— a  set  of 
companywide 
policies  against 
which  business  units  are  audited— offer 
the  following  definitions: 

■  Contingency  planning:  The  prearranged 
plans  and  procedures  that  critical  busi¬ 
ness  functions  will  execute  to  ensure  busi¬ 
ness  continuity  until  computer  and 
telecommunications  facilities  are  reestab¬ 


lished  following  a  disaster. 

■  Critical  application:  One  that  supports 
major  revenue  activities,  movement  of 
goods  to  customers  or  a  strategic  manu¬ 
facturing  process,  or  fulfills  contractual  or 
regulatory  obligations.  In  addition,  the 
application’s  availability  is  deemed  by 
management  to  be  vital  to  the  continued 
functioning  of  business. 

■  Disaster:  A  loss  of  computing  or 
telecommunication  resources  to  the  extent 
that  routine  recovery  measures  cannot 


restore  normal  service  levels.  Applies  to 
losses  expected  to  last  longer  than  one 
day  and  significantly  impact  business 
operations. 

■  Recovery:  The  restoration  of  computing 
and  telecommunications  services  follow¬ 
ing  an  outage  resulting  from  a  disaster. 

■  Vital  business  assessment:  A  process 
required  to  determine  what  business  func¬ 
tions  and  supporting  applications  are  criti¬ 
cal  for  the  company  to  continue  to  conduct 
business  in  the  event  of  a  disaster. 
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supplies  to  everyone  from  consumers  to  NASA.  Only  18  months  and 
three  tests  later,  Corcoran  and  outsourcing  provider  IBM  had  created 
and  verified  a  recovery  program  that  could  restore  the  most  critical 
mainframes  with  their  vital  data  at  a  backup  site  within  four  to  six 
days  of  a  disaster.  Next,  the  IS  team  focused  on  a  telecommunications 
recovery  program;  a  contract  with  Nortel  promises  a  mobile  PBX 
unit  with  3,000  phones  within  two  days  of  a  disaster.  The  next  cru¬ 
cial  piece  was  the  distributed  recovery  program  for  the  company’s 
1,000-plus  LANs — some  of  which  can  be  restarted  in  days,  and  some 


practically  applauded  when  she  did.  “Usually  businesses  roll  out 
ERP  systems,  and  they  don’t  think  about  the  continuity  side  of  it 
until  later,”  she  says.  “You  shouldn’t  deploy  a  major  new  opera¬ 
tion  without  having  a  business  contingency  plan  in  place,  but  it 
happens  all  the  time.” 

Everybody’s  Business 

BUT  CHIAZZA  doesn’t  really  want  to  talk  about  disasters;  he 
wants  to  talk  business.  “The  more  you  talk  about  ‘disaster  recovery,’ 


CIOs  trying  to  drum  up  high-level  support  should  start 
by  researching  how  other  companies  have  been  affected  by  the 
lack  of  contingency  planning  and  then  look  at  how  their 
companies  would  be  affected  by  an  outage. 


of  which  don’t  need  to  be  restored  for  a  month.  Finally  came  a  call 
center  recovery  program;  at  a  nearby  Kodak  training  facility,  100 
agents  can  be  answering  phones  within  one  day  of  a  disaster. 
Chiazza,  who  calls  disaster  recovery  “insulation,”  says  that  the  pro¬ 
grams  have  become  “part  of  the  rule  book  by  which  we  do  IT.” 

The  ERP  system,  which  went  live  in  mid- 1997  and  quickly 
became  the  most  critical  component  of  contingency  planning,  is  the 
latest  chapter.  Before  a  business  unit  can  have  ERP,  both  business  and 
IT  managers  must  conduct  a 
business  impact  analysis  (BIA) 
that  asks  two  questions:  If  the 
ERP  data  center  is  down,  how 
will  you  continue  your  business 
function,  and  If  the  ERP  is  up 
but  the  area  in  which  you  do 
business  is  gone,  how  will  you 
continue  the  business  function? 

Then,  they  must  have  plans  in 
place  to  support  the  BIA. 

“When  we  got  into  the  ERP 
program,  this  was  baked  in  right 
at  the  front  end,  because  we 
were  so  used  to  thinking  about 
it,”  Chiazza  says.  “With  our 
ERP  environment,  it’s  all  or 
nothing.  The  stakes  are  high.” 

Donna  Scott,  vice  president 
and  research  director  at  Gartner 
Group,  a  research  company 
based  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  had 
not  heard  of  this  approach  but 


the  more  it  gets  pushed  off,”  Chiazza  says.  “The  more  you  talk 
about  ‘business  continuity’  and  how  we  as  a  company  can  stay  in 
business,  the  more  we  get  [business  people]  engaged.  If  they  think 
of  it  as  only  an  IT  thing,  then  they  think  they  can  do  nothing.” 

Corcoran’s  title,  he’s  now  manager  of  business  continuity,  illus¬ 
trates  this  shift  in  thinking:  The  word  recovery  has  been  scratched 
out.  Simply  put,  disaster  recovery  is  the  restoration  of  computing  and 
telecommunications  services.  Contingency  or  continuity  planning  are 

the  procedures  that  business 
functions  follow  to  keep  going 
until  IT  facilities  are  recovered. 
Kodak’s  overall  business  conti¬ 
nuity  program  sits  on  three  legs: 
disaster  recovery  programs,  con¬ 
tinuity  planning  programs  and 
an  emergency  management 
plan — a  six-person  team  that 
bridges  the  business  and  IT  sides 
is  responsible  for  mitigating 
problems  and  declaring  a  disas¬ 
ter  when  necessary.  Although 
Corcoran  indirectly  reports  to 
Chiazza  through  information 
security  systems,  executives  at 
some  companies  have  moved 
business  contingency  into  the 
auditing  department,  or  even 
to  the  vice  president  level,  to 
increase  visibility. 

Regardless  of  where  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  placed,  however,  man- 


Brady  Corp.  CEO  Katherine  Hudson  was  CIO  at  Kodak  when  the 
business  continuity  plan  was  born. 
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agement  must  play  a  major  role,  Chiazza  says,  partly  because  of  the 
high-level  dictate  needed  for  a  successful  program,  and  partly  because 
IT  doesn’t  necessarily  have  a  handle  on  organizationwide  priorities. 
At  Kodak,  executives  from  every  corner  of  the  business  settled  on  a 
nine-step  restoration  sequence  in  which  order  entry  and  inventory 
control  come  first  and  second,  followed  by  manufacturing  processes, 
purchasing  and  warehouse  control.  Next  come  payroll  and  account¬ 
ing,  and  then  quality  assurance  and  master  data.  Not  only  does  the 


ages,  so  they’re  in  the  best  position  to  make  the  cost-benefit  deci¬ 
sions,”  Chiazza  says. 

Each  business  unit  is  responsible  for  looking  at  its  needs  and  eval¬ 
uating  whether  its  IS  staff  is  meeting  them — both  in  terms  of  the 
recovery  point  objective  (how  current  the  restored  information  needs 
to  be)  and  the  recovery  time  objective  (how  soon  systems  must  be 
restored).  “There’s  a  give  and  take,”  Corcoran  explains.  “The  man¬ 
ager  says,  ‘Well,  maybe  I  can  go  two  days.  How  much  is  that  going 


While  the  Miami  unit  plans  for  hurricanes,  Rochester 
businesses  worry  about  blizzards  and  a  nearby 
nuclear  power  plant,  and  a  plant  in  China  deals  with 
an  unreliable  telephone  system. 


list  help  IS  prioritize,  the  sequence  allows  members  of  each  business 
unit  to  understand  their  importance  in  the  company.  Individual  busi¬ 
ness  units  still  have  some  leeway  based  on  their  needs. 

As  wording  shifts  from  recovery  to  continuity,  the  role  of  indi¬ 
vidual  business  units  is  changing  too.  Each  business  unit  has  an  IS 
staff  that  reports  to  Chiazza  through  both  regional  and  functional 
IS  directors.  Although  big-picture  disaster  recovery — like  that  of  the 
ERP  system — can  be  handled  centrally,  every  workstation  and  assem¬ 
bly  line  can’t  be  the  direct  responsibility  of  one  unit.  To  that  end, 
executives  at  Kodak  emphasize  that  business  units  are  the  owners 
of  contingency  plans.  “They  will  bear  the  consequences  of  any  out- 


to  cost  me?”’  Once  managers  know  how  long  they  may  be  without 
computing  and  telecommunications  services,  they  can  figure  out 
what  to  do  in  the  meantime. 

Because  Kodak  is  a  $14  billion  company  with  manufacturing  in 
10  countries,  this  proactive  ownership  is  crucial.  Individual  business 
units  are  more  aware  of  the  risks  they  face  based  on  location.  While 
the  Miami  unit  plans  for  hurricanes,  Rochester  businesses  worry 
about  blizzards  and  a  nearby  nuclear  power  plant,  and  a  plant  in 
China  deals  with  an  unreliable  telephone  system. 

Fred  Joy,  senior  research  analyst  at  the  Stamford,  Conn. -based 
research  company  Meta  Group,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a 


In  IT  circles,  the 
name  Eastman 
Kodak  brings  to 
mind  not  floodwa- 
ters  or  photos,  but 
former  CIO  Katherine  Hudson’s  landmark 
decision  to  outsource  the  company's  main¬ 
frames  to  IBM  in  1989.  Less  known  is  the 
fact  that  outsourcing  jitters  started  Kodak 
down  a  path  toward  best-practice  plans  for 
the  worst. 

“Outsourcing  was  new  to  us;  it  was  new  to 
the  whole  industry,”  recalls  current  CIO  John 
Chiazza,  then  a  manager  in  Kodak's  Logistics 
Organization.  (See  ‘TO  Years  That  Shook  IT,” 
CIO,  Oct.  1, 1999.)  With  the  new  setup,  Kodak 


was  consolidating  at  least  five  data  centers 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  increas¬ 
ing  the  risks  of  a  system  failure. 

Hudson  made  sure  the  outsourcing  con¬ 
tract  included  a  clause  that  IBM  would  de¬ 
velop  a  disaster  recovery  plan  for  the  main¬ 
frame  center.  Meanwhile,  what  began  as  a 
systems  problem  turned  into  discussions 
about  business.  “It  was  the  first  time  we  got 
people  together  from  a  variety  of  functions 
and  started  to  ask  the  question,  What  if?  If 
you  had  an  interruption,  what  would  you  bring 
up  first?  What  did  it  really  mean  to  be  ‘in  busi¬ 
ness?"’  Chiazza  says.  “It  also  got  us  thinking 
about  how  we  could  put  in  some  insulation  so 
that  we  wouldn’t  have  to  bear  the  conse¬ 


quences  of  that  really  painful  restart." 

Hudson,  now  CEO  and  president  of  Brady 
Corp.  in  Milwaukee,  is  surprised  by  her  role 
in  this  disaster  recovery  legend.  “I  remem¬ 
ber  big,  thick  reports,”  she  recalls  when 
asked  what  prompted  her  to  request  a  study 
of  the  company's  recovery  program.  “But  it 
was  just  part  of  the  grand  scheme.”  And 
what  about  the  mandate  she  got  the  CEO  to 
issue,  stating  that  every  critical  business 
unit  needed  a  disaster  recovery  program? 
She  shrugs  that  off  too.  "I  needed  the 
involvement  of  the  business  leaders  them¬ 
selves.  You’ve  got  to  have  the  hammer  of  the 
CEO.  I  went  to  him  and  said,  ‘I  need  your 
hammer,’  so  he  hammered."  -S.  D.  Scalet 
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system  in  which  both  business 
and  IT  have  significant  involve¬ 
ment.  “Certain  aspects  are  use¬ 
ful  to  centralize,  like  the  overall 
policy  and  planning,”  he  says. 

“The  IT  organization  of  things, 
like  procurement  of  hardware,  is 
also  really  good  to  centralize 
because  it’s  specialized....  [But] 
there  is  a  level  at  which  you 
really  want  individual  units  to 
be  responsible  for  coming  up 
with  a  plan.” 

At  Kodak,  a  set  of  internal 
control  standards  establish  the 
rules  that  business  units  are 
audited  against.  Corcoran,  who 
acts  as  a  consultant  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  units,  is  working  on  giving 
the  units  the  tools  to  create  those 
plans,  including  templates  users 
can  download,  through  an 
intranet  site  he  posted  in  April 
1999.  The  site’s  information 
was  developed  with  IS  in  mind,  but  he  says  the  principles  of  the  six- 
step  plan  are  more  broadly  applicable:  initiate  the  project,  conduct 
a  vital  business  assessment,  develop  business  continuity  options, 
design  a  business  plan,  test  it  and  maintain  it. 

Gartner  Group’s  Scott  says  a  setup  in  which  personalized  tem- 


Y2K  Foundation 

IF  CONTINUITY  is  Kodak’s 
religion,  then  they’ve  begun 
evangelizing  to  the  wider  world. 
Terry  Breslawski,  the  former 
Y2K  manager,  has  turned  his 
efforts  to  the  plans  of  suppli¬ 
ers — and  the  plans  of  their  sup¬ 
pliers.  A  recent  explosion  at  a 
factory  in  Japan  illustrates  an 
oddity  of  business  continuity: 
disasters  help.  After  the  explo¬ 
sion,  the  chemical  manufacturer 
sent  Kodak  a  letter  saying  that 
it  wouldn’t  be  able  to  meet  its 
delivery  requirements,  and  Bres¬ 
lawski  has  evidence  of  what  he  wants  to  prevent. 

As  the  manager  of  business  systems  in  the  worldwide  purchas¬ 
ing  department,  Breslawski  has  been  asking  suppliers  about  their 
continuity  plans.  (See  “Weak  Links,”  below)  “We  expect  our  top 
suppliers  to  know  that  this  is  important.  We  can’t  make  them  do 


There  needs  to  be  a  “give  and  take"  between  IT  and  business  units 
for  disaster  recovery  plans  to  be  effective,  according  to  Kodak 
Business  Continuity  Manager  Richard  Corcoran. 


plates  are  made  available  is  typi¬ 
cal.  “You  don’t  want  to  reinvent 
the  wheel,”  she  says.  “You  want 
to  modify  them  to  have  your 
own  terminology  and  your  own 
company’s  culture  so  that  busi¬ 
ness  units  understand  them.” 


The  former  Y2K 
manager  at 
Kodak,  Terry 
Breslawski,  has 
turned  his  focus  to 
how  well  Kodak’s  supply  chain  is  preparing 
for  the  worst.  When  he  asks  suppliers  for  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  business  continuity  plan,  he  says, 
“We  get  everything  from,  'What's  that?'  to, 

'We  can’t  send  you  the  whole  thing;  what  do 
you  want?’”  Once  Breslawski  has  the 
answers,  he  checks  a  “yes”  or  “needs”  col¬ 
umn  down  the  left  side  of  the  following 
checklist.  When  the  sales  people  don’t  know 
the  answers,  they  usually  take  the  list  straight 
to  IT.  How  would  your  company  fare? 


Evidence  of  plan 

■  Top  management  commitment  and 
approval 

■  Threat  and  risk  analysis  (including  natural 
and  man-made  disasters) 

■  Enterprisewide  business  impact  analysis 
(BIA) 

■  Preventative  measures  taken 


Evidence  of  response, 
recovery  and  continuity  plans 

■  Safety  and  evacuation  plans  for  personnel 

■  Emergency  response  and  command  plans 

■  Disaster  recovery  plans  derived  from  BIA: 
How  would  we  recover  from  a  shutdown? 

■  Business  continuity  plans:  What  are  our  key 


operations  during  a  shutdown? 

■  Communication  plans  with  personnel, 
media  and  business  partners 


Evidence  of  preparedness, 
testing  and  maintenance 

■  Plan  awareness  and  personnel  training 

■  12-  to  18-month  review  and  revision 
process 

■  Plan  audit  and/or  testing  to  determine 
results  and  improvement  opportunities 


Evidence  of  supplier 
readiness 

■  Key  suppliers  investigated  for  business 
continuity  plans 
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e-business  software 


How  fast  is  that?  At  440,880  transactions  a  minute,  a  new  TPC-C  | 
record,  DB2®  Universal  Database™  is  three  times  faster  than  Oracle. 

Yes,  the  e-business  world  is  different.  And  it  demands  software  that  performs.  Try  the  world’s 
most  powerful  database  on  Windows®  or  any  other  platform  at  ibm.com/software/different/db2 


Contingency  Planning 


it,  though.”  Although  he  says 
Kodak  is  not  terminating  con¬ 
tracts  because  of  a  lack  of  con¬ 
tinuity  plans,  evidence  of  good 
planning  helps  new  suppliers 
land  the  deals. 

Although  a  majority  of  Y2K 
plans  are  gathering  dust,  analysts 
say,  some  companies  have  used 
Y2K  as  a  springboard.  “The 
year  2000  [problem]  raised  the 
responsibility  of  contingency 
planning  to  the  highest  level,” 
and  has  also  increased  funding, 
says  Gartner  Group’s  Scott. 

Fellow  photography  and 
manufacturing  company  Pola¬ 
roid,  for  example,  used  Y2K  to 
standardize  its  patchwork  of 
business  continuity  plans.  “We 
developed  a  common  template 
for  the  organization,  and  we 
ensured  that  everyone’s  contin¬ 
uation  plans  were  designed  accordingly  and  that  everybody  had 
them,”  says  Thomas  R.  Hennigan,  CIO  and  vice  president  at  the 
$2  billion  company  known  for  its  instant  film  and  cameras.  “Because 
we  ran  the  whole  year  2000  program,  we  wound  up  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  making  sure  all  the  entities  had  developed  continuation 
plans.”  Those  entities — manufacturing  plants,  for  example,  or  the 
human  resources  department — had  to  answer  a  set  of  20  questions 


year  could  have  had  severe 
implications,  but  the  Y2K  plan 
was  recent  enough  that  man¬ 
agers  could  use  it  to  restart  busi¬ 
ness.  “Would  they  have  figured 
it  out  in  a  day  or  two?  Maybe. 
But  they  had  a  plan  sitting  on  the 
shelf  and  went  right  to  it,” 
Chiazza  says.  “There  was  no 
question  about  where  to  start, 
what  to  do,  who  to  call,  who 
had  to  be  involved.” 

Chiazza’s  other  major  proj¬ 
ects  now  involve  shortening  the 
time  needed  to  restore  the  ERP 
system  (currently  eight  hours  for 
full  operation  at  a  standby  site) 
and  strengthening  Kodak’s 
Internet-facing  infrastructure. 
Of  course,  there  are  costs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  building  and  main¬ 
taining  a  program.  CIOs  trying 
to  drum  up  high-level  support 
should  start  by  researching  how  other  companies  have  been  affected 
by  the  lack  of  contingency  planning,  Chiazza  says,  and  then  look 
at  how  their  companies  would  be  affected  by  a  power  outage  to  a 
sensitive  operation  that’s  heavily  supported  by  technology.  CIOs 
should  also  note  that  businesses  are  legally  required  to  have  busi¬ 
ness  continuity  plans  in  place — to  meet  due  diligence  requirements 
for  stockholders,  for  instance,  or  IRS  requirements  for  keeping 


Business  Systems  Manager  Terry  Breslawski  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
contingency  plans  of  Kodak’s  suppliers. 


“You  shouldn’t  deploy  a  major  new  operation 
without  having  a  business  contingency  plan  in  place, 

but  it  happens  all  the  time.  ” 

-Donna  Scott ,  vice  president  and  research  director ;  Gartner  Group 


about  their  business  continuity  plans.  Many  entities  already  had 
plans,  but  some  did  not;  the  answers  ranged  from  three  pages  long 
to  binders  full. 

Worth  the  Money 

NOT  THAT  KODAK  hasn’t  been  glad  for  those  Y2K  plans  too. 
Although  mission-critical  recovery  plans  are  all  in  place,  some  of 
the  systems  deemed  “essential”  are  not  covered  by  a  full-blown  con¬ 
tingency  plan.  Chiazza  is  tight-lipped  about  details  but  says  that  a 
computing  service  interruption  in  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  this 


records  on  file — and  that  good  continuity  plans  can  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  impact  on  insurance  costs. 

Even  so,  “it  doesn’t  come  free,”  Chiazza  says.  “But  when  you 
weigh  it  against  the  implications  of  being  out  of  business,  it’s  one  of 
those  small  insurance  policies  that  you  take  and  religiously  follow. 
The  relatively  modest  amount  we  invest  each  year  is  well  worth  the 
money.”  0E1 


At  press  time,  nothing  catastrophic  was  preventing  Sarah  D.  Scalet  from  receiv¬ 
ing  feedback  at  s scalet@cio.com. 
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e-business  software 


It  s  a  different 

kind  of  world. 

You  need  a 

different  kind 

of  software. 


Remarkably  quickly,  the  Internet  has  transformed  how  business  is  done.  This  ||  ~  '  " 

requires  software  that’s  flexible,  reliable,  scalable,  has  cross-platform  capability 

and  supports  industry  standards.  That  software  is  WebSphere'"  Lotus,®  Tivoli®  and  DB2®  It’s  the  software  IBM 

makes  to  create,  deploy  and  manage  e-business  applications.  To  learn  more,  go  to  ibm.com/software/different 


The  editors  of  PC  World  magazine  judged  hundreds  of  products  based  on  performance,  consistency,  innovation  anc 
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PC  WORLD 

WORLD  CLASS  value.  Their  verdict?  “AMD’s  Athlon  Processor  is  a  superstar  in  all  four”  and  “Athlon-based  PCs  sprinted  to  the  top  of  ouP 


corporate  and  home  PC  charts.”  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  they  chose  the  AMD  Athlon'”  processor  as  “Product  of  the  Year.”  You’d  thin! 
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we’d  be  used  to  this  by  now.  After  all,  AMD  Athlon  processors  have  already  won  more  than  65  awards  worldwide.  But  when  we  hear  things  like  “record- 
[breaking  performance,”  “architecturally  superior  to  Intel  Pentium  III”  and  “the  first  to  hit  a  clock  speed  of  1  gigahertz,  beating  Intel  at  its  own  game,” 
we  still  can’t  help  but  grin.  You  will  too  when  you  see  what  an  AMD  Athlon  processor  can  do  for  your  productivity.  Log  on  to  www.amd.com/pcworld. 

t> 2000  Advanced  Micro  DeviceSi  Me.  AMD.  the  AMD  logo.  AMD  Athlon  and  combinations  thereof  are 


trademarks  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc  Pentium  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation  See  July  2000  issue  of  PC  World  for  complete  article. 
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Interview  |  Eric  von  Hippel  and  Karim  Lakhani 


SOm 

for  nothing 

Using  free  and  readily  available  open-source  software  can 
help  unleash  innovation  in  your  company  by  james  barron 


H  n  today’s  economy,  particularly  in  the  high-tech 
sector,  companies  must  innovate  or  die.  It’s  sim¬ 
ple:  Time  is  short,  and  a  once  brilliant  idea  can 
be  copied  too  easily,  too  quickly  if  the  idea 
doesn’t  evolve. 

Eric  von  Hippel,  a  professor  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  (MIT),  and  Karim  Lakhani,  a 
former  MIT  student,  have  been  studying  the  process 
of  how  innovation  works  in  the  development  of  open- 
source  software,  with  particular  consideration  to  the 
Apache  HTTP  server.  Their  research,  which  they  have 
presented  at  conferences  and  which  appears  on 
MIT’s  website  ( www.mit.edu ),  has  important  impli¬ 
cations  for  any  company  interested  in  developing 


functionally  novel  breakthroughs. 

As  professor  of  innovation  management  at  MIT’s 
Sloan  School  of  Management,  von  Hippel  focuses  his 
research  on  developing  strategies  to  identify  new 
ideas  and  innovations  systematically  and  quickly. 
Lakhani,  who  has  a  master’s  degree  in  technology 
and  policy  from  the  MIT  School  of  Engineering,  is  a 
consultant  with  The  Boston  Consulting  Group.  He 
specializes  in  strategy  issues  in  high-tech  and  e- 
commerce  companies. 

In  addition  to  the  Apache  server,  other  prominent 
examples  of  open  source,  or  freeware,  are  the  Linux 
operating  system,  Perl  programming  language  and 
the  e-mail  program  Sendmail.  Open  source  grew  out 
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of  the  free  software  movement  started  by  Richard  Stallman, 
founder  of  the  Free  Software  Foundation,  in  the  mid-1980s. 
Members  of  the  self-described  open-source  “tribe”  advocate  the 
unrestricted  and  free  release  of  software — including  the  underlying 
code — liberating  users  from  slavish  dependence  on  proprietary  soft¬ 
ware,  as  well  as  enabling  users  to  make  modifications  to  meet  their 
own  needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  software.  (For  more  on  this,  see 
“Free  Radicals,”  CIO,  March  15,  1999,  or  visit 
the  CIO  archives  on  CIO.com.) 

Freelance  writer  James  Barron  recently  talked 
with  the  two  researchers  at  von  Hippel’s  MIT 
office  about  their  research  and  how  open-source 
software  can  help  organizations  discover  hidden  ideas  and  concepts. 

CIO:  Eric,  your  work  challenges  prevailing  wisdom  regarding  inno¬ 
vation.  That  model  assumes  that  the  product  manufacturer  almost 
always  drives  innovation.  Your  research  asserts  that  functionally 


novel  products  and  services  tend  to  be  developed  by  “lead  users.” 
Would  you  explain  what  you  mean? 

von  Hippel:  First  let  me  describe  what  I  mean  by  the  term  “users.” 
Users  may  or  may  not  be  direct  customers  of  the  manufacturer.  They 
may  be  in  different  industries  or  segments  of  the  marketplace,  but 
they  are  out  in  the  field  trying  to  do  something,  grappling  with  real- 


world  needs  and  concerns.  Lead  users  are  an  innovative  subset  of 
the  user  community  displaying  two  characteristics  with  respect  to  a 
product,  process  or  service.  They  face  general  needs  in  a  market¬ 
place  but  face  them  months  or  years  before  the  rest  of  the  market¬ 
place  encounters  them.  Since  existing  companies  can’t  customize  solu¬ 
tions  good  enough  for  them,  lead  users  go  out  there, 
patch  things  together  and  develop  their  own  solu¬ 
tions.  They  expect  to  benefit  significantly  by  obtain¬ 
ing  solutions  to  their  needs.  When  those  needs  are 
evolving  rapidly,  as  is  the  case  in  many  high-technol¬ 
ogy  product  categories,  only  users  at  the  front  of  the 
trend  will  have  experience  today  with  tomorrow’s 
needs  and  solutions. 

Companies  interested  in  developing  functionally 
novel  breakthroughs — as  opposed  to  improvements 
along  known  dimensions  of  merit  such  as  speed  and 
capacity — will  want  to  find  out  how  to  track  lead 
users  down  and  learn  from  what  they  have  devel¬ 
oped.  We  have  developed  systematic  ways  to  do  this 
via  lead-user  research.  Studies  of  project  outcomes  to 
date  at  3M,  which  has  been  a  pioneer  in  applying 
lead-user  methods,  show  more  than  $100  million 
in  new,  projected  sales  per  project. 
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APACHE  and  other  open-source  PROGRAMS  are  examples 
of  user-to-user  INNOVATION  systems.” 

-Eric  von  Hippel 


Key  developers  of  open-source  software  programs  like 
Apache  are  lead  users  ahead  of  the  curve.  They  are 
also  innovators  who  spend  a  tremendous  amount  of 
intellectual  capital  to  develop  their  innovations.  What 
motivates  them? 

von  Hippel:  Users  who  innovate  do  so  basically 
because  they  have  a  need  that  they  cannot  fill  with 
available  commercial  products.  Their  major  reward 
is  the  in-house  use  of  what  they  have  developed.  In 
addition,  of  course,  they  may  enjoy  the  work  of 
innovation  itself  as  the  creativity  researcher  Mihaly 
Csikszentmihalyi  has  shown.  Innovators  in  the 
open-source  field  also  gain  a  reputation  by  publicly 
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Thanks  to  Mail.com's  Groupware  you  won’t 
have  to  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  ban  water. 


Think  you  have  to  dump  your  current  e-mail  system  to  increase  productivity  with  group- 
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reporting  their  innovations.  Eric  Raymond  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  very  insightful  book  called  The  Cathedral  and 
the  Bazaar:  Musings  on  Linux  and  Open  Source  by 
an  Accidental  Revolutionary,  which  discusses  moti¬ 
vations  of  open-source  participants  in  detail. 


What  other  important  lessons  have  you  learned  from 
studying  the  open-source  movement? 
von  Hippel:  It’s  clear  that  users  of  various  products, 
processes  and  services  are  simultaneously  developers  of 
important  innovations  in  many  fields.  We  have  also 
shown  that  the  locus  of  innovation  is  increasingly  shift¬ 
ing  toward  users.  Apache  and  other  open-source  soft¬ 
ware  programs  provide  compelling  examples  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  future  for  large  segments  of  the  economy  con¬ 
sisting  of  complete  user-to-user  innovation  systems 
— and  that  is  why  we  are  studying  them  now. 

Complete  user-to-user  innovation  systems  involve 
not  only  the  development  of  improvements  for  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services,  but  also  distribution  of  those  innova¬ 
tions,  updating,  field  support  and  other  tasks,  all  of 
which  must  somehow  be  carried  out  by  users.  In  our 
research  on  open-source  software,  we  are  looking  at 
how  all  of  these  tasks  are  being  carried  out — even  the 
relatively  mundane  ones  like  field  support. 


What  is  the  place  of  open-source  software  in  the  cor¬ 
porate  community? 

Lakhani:  At  the  broad  corporate  level,  there  has  been 
resistance  about  using  open-source  software  as  part 
of  the  corporate  infrastructure.  That  is  changing,  and 
people  are  realizing  that  there  is  a  trade-off  between 
using  open  source  and  buying  something  off  the  shelf  packaged  by 
Microsoft,  Sun  Microsystems  or  someone  else.  Open-source  soft¬ 
ware  allows  you  to  control  your  own  destiny.  If  there  are  things  you 
need  that  aren’t  being  done  by  vendors,  you  always  have  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  make  the  changes  yourself  and  to  adapt  the  system  to  your 
particular  requirements.  If  you’re  a  CIO  or  IT  decision  maker,  you 
should  at  least  be  thinking  about  how  to  deploy  open-source  solu¬ 
tions  within  your  environment. 

Companies  like  Akamai  Technologies,  the  BBC  and  Boeing  are 
using  Linux  and  Apache  as  part  of  their  basic  infrastructures. 
Computer  vendors  such  as  Dell,  Compaq  and  IBM  are  now  sell¬ 
ing  native  open-source  solutions  along  with  traditional  commer¬ 
cial  software.  Linux  has  yet  to  migrate  to  the  desktop  of  ordinary 
users  doing  their  jobs,  but  that  is  starting  to  happen  with  more 
sophisticated  windowing  environments  like  Gnome  and  KDE  and 
the  introduction  of  office  productivity  software  like  Sun’s 
StarOffice. 

People  often  get  caught  up  with  the  cost  savings  of  open  source.  It’s 


free.  But  the  bigger  issues  are  around  its  robustness,  its  meeting  your 
current  needs  and  its  ability  to  evolve  to  meet  your  future  needs.  With 
open  source,  to  some  extent,  you  can  drive  the  development  yourself 
and  contribute  features  that  change  the  functionality  to  meet  your 
requirement  so  that  perhaps  you  have  a  competitive  advantage. 

Open  and  free  are  terms  that  might  make  people  nervous  when  it  comes 
to  technology.  What  about  the  security  of  open-source  software? 
Lakhani:  We  don’t  have  hard  empirical  evidence  yet,  but  we  have  a 
strong  hypothesis  that  open-source  solutions  are  more  secure  than 
proprietary  software  because  there  are  no  backdoors  or  traps  built 
into  them.  You  have  many  different  eyes  looking  over  the  source  code 
again  and  again.  It’s  like  a  peer  review  process,  so  security  holes  are 
found  very  quickly.  And  you’re  not  waiting  for  a  company  to  give  you 
the  solution.  If  you  find  a  security  hole,  you  have  the  power  to  go  in 
and  fix  it.  So  from  a  security  perspective,  there  is  an  argument  to  be 
made  that  the  open-source  methodology  and  process  are  superior  to 
what  the  closed  model  is  providing. 
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Interview  |  Eric  von  Hippel  and  Karim  Lakhani 


von  Hippel:  Open-source  software  demonstrates 
that  there  are  new  ways  for  users  to  come  together. 
Apache  is  an  example  of  a  completely  user-driven 
innovation  system.  Its  success  raises  important  ques¬ 
tions:  How  do  companies  tap  into  their  user  and  cus¬ 
tomer  bases  and  leverage  them  to  produce  better 
products  and  solutions?  How  do  companies  escape 
the  not-invented-here  syndrome  and  effectively  incor¬ 
porate  different  people  in  the  development  process 
itself — not  simply  survey  the  market  and  say  What 
are  your  needs  and  we’ll  find  the  solutions? 

Lakhani:  If  we  look  at  how  innovation  works,  I 
think  people  have  a  real  need  to  contribute.  Open- 
source  software  is  a  live  example  of  user  innovation 
moving  across  the  entire  spectrum  from  design  and 
development  to  execution  to  support  and  upgrades. 
I  think  the  reason  Linux  succeeded  and  Apple  faltered 
has  really  been  about  providing  or  not  providing  a 
way  for  people  to  contribute.  If  you  go  back  to  the 
days  when  there  were  rabid  fans  of  Apple,  people 
who  just  loved  Apple  and  would  die  for  it,  they  had 
no  way  to  demonstrate  their  affection  other  than  just 
talking  it  up  and  perhaps  writing  applications  around 
Apple.  But  they  really  couldn’t  contribute  in  signifi¬ 
cant  ways  to  Apple. 

Now  Linux,  Apache  and  the  open-source  move¬ 
ment  have  the  same  kind  of  rabid  fans,  people  who 
really  love  it — it’s  a  religious  conviction  for  them — 
and  they  can  contribute  to  it,  can  contribute  source 
code,  can  contribute  patches,  can  help  each  other  out. 
And  it  is  amazing  to  think  that  people  can  have  this 


LINUX  has  succeeded  because  it  PROVIDES  a  way  for 
people  to  contribute  and  actually  HELP  it  evolve.” 

-Karim  Lakhani 


Does  open  source  have  any  effect  on  knowledge  trans¬ 
fer  and  community  building  among  employees  and 
users? 

Lakhani:  Apache,  as  an  example  of  open  source, 
shows  that  there  might  be  alternatives  to  providing 
user  support.  The  help  desk  won’t  go  away,  but  you  can  augment  it. 
You  can  provide  an  environment  where  users  interact  in  technical 
matters,  and  you  can  capture  that  information  and  make  it  publicly 
available.  You  need  to  look  closely  at  ways  of  rewarding  people  who 
can  and  do  provide  help. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  open  source  impacts  the  sense  of 
community  within  an  organization.  There’s  a  war  for  talent  out  there 
in  terms  of  getting  the  best  people  to  work  for  you.  And  open-source 
software  is  considered  sexy  to  some  extent.  If  you  can  find  ways  for 
your  IT  people  to  do  not  just  the  necessary  technical  stuff  but  also 
to  expand  your  offerings,  expand  your  technology  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture  by  using  open-source  software,  you  might  have  a  competitive 
edge,  especially  in  the  technical  and  hacker  communities. 


strong  affection  for  open  source  and  actually  help  it  evolve.  That’s 
why  Linux  and  Apache  have  taken  off,  and  Apple  reached  a  plateau 
and  then  dropped  off  the  radar. 

Your  research  contains  powerful  lessons  about  innovation.  Should  CIOs 
who  are  concerned  about  innovation  in  their  departments  and  com¬ 
panies  be  looking  into  this? 

von  Hippel:  We  believe  Apache  and  open  source  are  terrific  examples  of 
the  lead  user  innovation  process  that  can  take  teams  and  companies 
in  directions  they  wouldn’t  have  otherwise  imagined,  rata 


James  Barron,  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  can  be  reached  at 
jwbarron@bellatlantic.net. 
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CIO  Charles  Podesta  says  that  with 
the  advent  of  Berkshire  Connect, 
Berkshire  Health  Systems  will  cut  its 
telecom  costs  by  nearly  50  percent. 
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Telecommunications 


A  rural  community  grabbed  the 
attention  of  the  telecommunications 
industry  and  in  the  process 
took  an  important  step  toward 
crossing  the  digital  divide 


H  a  remote  slice  of  western  Massachusetts 

I  ■  1  known  more  for  stunning  scenery  than  high 

i  l,.l  _JL  technology,  accessing  the  New  Economy  was 
a  daily  challenge.  For  starters,  local  businesses  were  being 
charged  significantly  higher  prices  for  telecommunications 
services  than  their  counterparts  in  urban  areas.  Charles 
Podesta,  CIO  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. -based  Berkshire  Health 
Systems,  which  manages  nursing  homes,  hospitals,  clinics, 
visiting  nurse  associations  and  physician  practices,  says  his 
company  was  spending 

Reader  ROI 


about  $85,000  a  month 
last  year  for  data  and 
phone  services. 

But  that’s  about  to 
change.  Thanks  to  Berk¬ 
shire  Connect,  a  consor¬ 
tium  of  companies,  gov- 


See  how  companies  and 
nonprofits  can  convince 
telecom  providers  to  vie 
for  their  business 

Learn  how  to  help  you 
community  get  wired 
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Telecommunications 


ernment  officials  and  nonprofit  organizations,  that  bill  will 
soon  drop  to  $48,000  per  month.  The  savings  will  allow 
Berkshire  Health  to  build  a  new  network,  which  in  turn  should 
translate  into  additional  savings,  such  as  cheaper  long-distance 
rates  for  residents  of  nursing  homes  managed  by  the  company. 

In  a  region  famous  for  independence  and  self-reliance,  a 
group  of  frustrated  people  have  banded  together  to  address  one 
of  the  nation’s  most  pressing  issues:  the  digital  divide.  By  con¬ 


vincing  one  of  the  world’s  largest  telecommunications  compa¬ 
nies  to  provide  more  affordable  high-bandwidth  service  to  local 
businesses,  Berkshire  Connect  has  ensured  that  this  commu¬ 
nity  will  not  get  left  behind  in  the  rush  to  join  the  New 


Economy.  Magnify  Podesta’s  story  many  times  over,  and — so 
the  thinking  goes — companies  and  residents  alike  will  profit. 

Although  the  digital  divide  involves  both  economic  and 
social  issues,  Berkshire  Connect  has  focused  on  development 
of  a  new  telecommunications  infrastructure  and  the  delivery 
of  better,  more  affordable  service  to  local  businesses.  Supporters 
such  as  Podesta  say  fostering  economic  development  is  a  good 
first  step  to  ensuring  that  everyone  in  the  county  benefits  from 
the  digital  revolution. 

As  communities  everywhere  scramble  to 
ensure  that  they  don’t  get  left  behind  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  explosive  economic 
growth,  Berkshire  Connect  offers  some 
valuable  lessons.  Indeed,  people  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  point  to  Berkshire  Connect  as  a 
model  for  bringing  rural  and  poor  commu¬ 
nities  into  the  New  Economy. 

To  ensure  a  thriving  economy,  companies 
need  a  technology  infrastructure  and  skilled 
employees  who  can  step  into  high-tech  jobs. 
Yet  for  a  rural  community  hundreds  of  miles 
from  a  major  city  or  an  inner  city  neighbor¬ 
hood  struggling  with  poverty,  gaining 
affordable  access  to  the  Internet  or  becom¬ 
ing  adept  with  a  PC  is  difficult,  sometimes 
impossible.  Telecommunications  companies 
often  focus  on  providing  high  bandwidth  to 
corporations  in  cities,  charging  higher  fees  to 
rural  and  inner  city  communities  or  simply 
ignoring  them.  Meanwhile,  new  economy 
jobs  usually  require  specialized  training  and 
education — opportunities  that  are  often 
unavailable  to  low-income  residents. 

Five  years  ago  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  released  a  report  showing  that 
inner  city  neighborhoods  and  rural  house¬ 
holds  had  the  nation’s  lowest  rates  of  phone 
service  and  computer  ownership.  In  an 
update  last  year,  the  department  warned 
that  the  nation  was  facing  a  “racial  ravine.” 

The  Clinton  administration  responded 
with  a  proposal  for  $2  billion  in  tax  incen¬ 
tives  for  companies  that  donate  computers 
and  offer  technology  training.  President 
Clinton  then  made  his  way  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  speaking  to  communities  such  as  the 
Navajo  Nation  and  meeting  with  high-tech  CEOs. 

His  message,  however,  didn’t  come  as  a  surprise  to  corporate 
America.  Numerous  companies  had  launched  programs  years 
earlier  to  get  products,  services  and  training  into  the  hands  of 


The  Massachusetts  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  where  Brett  McDowell  is 
acting  director  of  information  and  media  technology,  is  luring  new  businesses 
with  affordable,  wired  office  space. 
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Local  attorney  Don  Dubendorf  believes  that  the  promise  of  state  funding  was 
critical  in  attracting  prospective  telecom  providers  to  the  area. 


nonprofit  organizations  trying  to  create  digital  opportunities 
for  their  own  communities.  And  with  thousands  of  high-tech 
jobs  unfilled  and  the  debate  over  Hl-B  immigrant  visas  heat¬ 
ing  up  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  digital  divide  is  pushing  its  way 
into  more  boardrooms  every  day. 

In  the  Beginning 

But  how  does  a  company — or  a  nation — tackle  a  complex  issue 
that  involves  questions  of  economics,  race  and  poverty? 
Berkshire  Connect  began  by  learning  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  telecommunications  industry.  After  launching  the  kind  of 
market  research  common  in  the  corporate  world — measuring 
demand  for  service,  assessing  potential  technologies  and  deter¬ 
mining  economic  viability — Berkshire  Connect  made  a  sales 


pitch  that  any  company  would  love  to 
hear:  Here’s  a  thriving  market  where  you 
can  make  lots  of  money. 

Three  years  later,  Berkshire  Connect’s 
approach  seems  simple  and  logical.  But  at 
the  time,  no  one  had  a  clear  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion — only  a  feeling  that  something  had  to 
be  done.  By  1997,  the  digital  divide  was 
already  a  familiar  topic  of  conversation 
among  business  owners  throughout 
Berkshire  County.  Since  Bell  Atlantic’s 
(now  Verizon  Communications)  nearest 
point  of  presence  was  65  miles  away  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Berkshire  companies 
were  paying  two  to  three  times  more  than 
companies  in  Boston  and  New  York  City 
for  telecom  services. 

“When  I  came  here  three  years  ago,  a 
simple  T1  line  cost  more  than  $3,000 
per  month,”  says  Brett  McDowell,  acting 
director  of  information  and  media 
technology  at  the  Massachusetts  Museum 
of  Contemporary  Art  (MassMOCA)  in 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  a  principal 
of  interactive  media  consultancy  Art 
Interactive.  Podesta  says  Berkshire  Health 
was  paying  $1,500  per  month  for  T1  lines 
that  in  Springfield  cost  only  $600.  Service 
throughout  the  county  was  also  poor. 
“Some  people  were  waiting  up  to  eight 
months  for  T1  lines  to  be  installed,”  says 
Podesta. 

The  high  pricing  hit  especially  hard  in  a 
region  that  had  suffered  recent  economic 
setbacks,  including  the  loss  of  several 
major  employers  and  thousands  of  jobs. 
Home  to  about  140,000  people  and  numerous  cultural  attrac¬ 
tions,  Berkshire  County  is  a  major  draw  for  weekend  travel¬ 
ers.  In  recent  years,  the  county  has  tried  to  foster  economic 
development  and  wean  its  dependence  on  tourist  dollars  by 
courting  new  economy  companies. 

People  throughout  the  area  were  getting  involved  in  the 
revitalization  effort.  For  example,  The  Berkshires  Capital 
Investors  (BCI),  a  Williamstown-based  venture  capital  firm  that 
specializes  in  funding  early-stage  technology  companies  in 
western  Massachusetts,  reports  that  nearly  half  of  its  $20  mil¬ 
lion  in  funds  has  flowed  in  from  local  residents.  Meanwhile, 
part  of  MassMOCA’s  strategy  to  help  revitalize  the  local  econ¬ 
omy  was  to  provide  affordable,  wired  office  space  to  high-tech 
businesses  such  as  computer  animators  Kleiser-Walczak 
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Construction  and  startups  such  as  newsletter  publisher  Street- 
mail.com  and  retailer  eZiba.com.  Of  course,  new-media  com¬ 
panies  and  Internet  startups  crave  high  bandwidth.  Berkshire 
County  residents  became  increasingly  worried  that  their  inad¬ 
equate  telecommunications  services  might  drive  out  existing 
companies  and  discourage  others  from  moving  to  the  area. 

Making  Connections 

Berkshire  Connect  began  with  a  phone  call  in  the  fall  of  1997. 
After  a  meeting  hosted  by  the  Berkshire  Entrepreneurs  Forum, 
Peter  Larkin,  state  representative  from  Berkshire  County,  and 
Don  Dubendorf,  a  Williamstown,  Mass. -based  attorney,  con¬ 
tacted  Larkin’s  brother  Pat,  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Technology  Collaborative  (MTC).  They  asked 
that  the  MTC  work  on  the  area’s  telecom  problem  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  MTC  also  contact  the  Berkshire  Regional 
Planning  Commission  (BRPC)  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Asked  if  the 
BRPC  would  be  willing  to  act  as  an  impartial  convener  for  a 
new  group,  Nathaniel  W.  Karns,  executive  director  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  agreed.  Two  months  later,  a  task  force  with  represen¬ 
tatives  from  local  schools,  health  care  and  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions,  companies  and  cultural  groups  was  up  and  running. 

The  group’s  first  task:  Identify  “critical”  users  (companies 
with  at  least  one  dial-up  connection  to  the  Internet)  and  gauge 
the  level  of  demand  for  high  bandwidth  in  the  region.  These 
critical  users  immediately  began  discussing  different  technolo¬ 
gies  for  a  new  infrastructure.  Technical  discussions  soon 
bogged  down,  however,  as  some  of  the  critical  users  argued 
for  their  own  favorite  technologies.  “This  group  [had  gone] 
as  far  as  it  could,  so  we  created  a  steering  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  technical  people  and  people  with  community  leader¬ 
ship  and  business  backgrounds,”  says  Karns. 

This  decision  proved  to  be  crucial.  It  was  the  12-person 
steering  committee,  chaired  by  Dubendorf,  that  recognized  the 
need  for  a  methodical,  impartial  review  of  available  technol¬ 


ogy  and  a  business  plan  that  quantified  demand.  Not  only 
would  the  group  learn  more  about  different  potential  tech¬ 
nologies,  but  by  aggregating  demand,  Berkshire  Connect  could 
also  make  a  sf*°  argument  to  prospective  providers  about 
\  to  the  region. 

Berkshire  Connect  hired  Flack  and  Kurtz,  an  engineering 
consultancy  based  in  New  York  City,  to  research  the  technol¬ 
ogy,  make  recommendations  and  write  a  business  plan.  Based 
on  the  task  force’s  earlier  survey,  Flack  and  Kurtz  helped  esti¬ 
mate  and  aggregate  demand  into  an  initial  usage  of  17  Tl- 
equivalents  that  might  grow  to  as  much  as  425  T1 -equivalents 
within  five  years.  The  company  recommended  a  network  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  combination  of  microwave  backbone,  leased  dark 
fiber  (existing  fiber-optic  lines  that  aren’t  currently  being  used) 
and  leased  services.  Based  on  this  technical  model,  the  company 
then  developed  a  business  plan  that  addressed  numerous  busi¬ 
ness  issues  such  as  marketing  and  economic  feasibility.  This 
business  plan  formed  the  core  of  a  request  for  proposals  (RFP) 
that  was  sent  to  a  variety  of  telecommunications  providers. 

Seven  providers  responded  to  Berkshire  Connect’s  RFR 
Dubendorf  and  others  attribute  the  high  response  rate  to  two 
rounds  of  state  funding  that  came  early  in  the  process: 
$500,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  consultants  and  Berkshire 
Connect  staff,  and  an  additional  $1  million  for  potential  capital 
expenses  and  future  work  such  as  trying  to  solve  the  issue  of  the 
“last  mile”  (the  distance  between  a  telecommunications  com¬ 
pany’s  access  network  and  the  final  point  of  service).  “We 
needed  state  funding  to  be  credible,”  says  Dubendorf. 

The  proposal  from  Global  Crossing,  a  Bermuda-based 
telecommunications  company,  was  the  one  that  best  met  all 
of  Berkshire  Connect’s  criteria:  equal  access  throughout  the 
entire  county,  universal  pricing  that  was  competitive  with 
major  urban  areas  and  unbundled  service  that  would  allow 
members  to  choose  only  the  services  they  needed. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  three-year  contract,  signed  in 


Tips  for  Wiring  Your  Rural  Community 

People  involved  in  the  birth  of  Berkshire  Connect  offer  the  following  advice: 


MAKE  SURE  to  include  both  technical  and  nontechnical 
people  in  your  discussions  and  planning  efforts. 

WORK  CLOSELY  with  consultants  who  have  experience  with 
the  technology  and  the  business  issues. 

AGGREGATE  DEMAND.  Otherwise,  providers  will  ignore  you. 


LEARN  to  speak  as  one  group  with  one  voice  so  that  you  can 
establish  credibility  with  telecommunications  providers  and 
government  officials. 

LEVERAGE  the  influence  of  your  area’s  high-volume  users. 


DON'T  TRY  to  tackle  regulatory  issues.  Your  opponent  will 
far  outweigh  you  in  terms  of  resources  and  experience. 
Concentrate  instead  on  creating  a  local  solution. 
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Results 

When  you  bring  in 


The  Technical  Resource  Connection,  Inc. 


...your  Architects 

for 

Distributed  Computing 

Success™ 


to  deliver  software  solutions  to  your  business  problems, 
define  your  enterprise  architecture,  or  build  e-business 
solutions,  be  prepared  for  results. 

The  Results:  We  deliver  what  you  expect. 

On  time.  Within  budget.  Faster.  No  surprises.  Working. 

The  Long-Term  Benefits:  Improved  business. 

More  reliable.  Scalable.  Flexible.  Competitive. 

That's  because  TRC  focuses  on 

solving  your  business  problems 
using  our 

SolutionThread™ 
a  rch  itectu  re-d  rive  n 
software  development  methodology. 

TRC  has  applied  its  methodology  to  architect  and  deliver  a 
variety  of  successful  large-scale  applications,  among  them: 

•  e-business  infrastructures  in  the  real-estate  services, 
insurance,  and  financial  services  industries 

•  product  ordering  systems  in  the  insurance  and 
telecommunications  industries 

•  enterprise  architecture  definitions  in  the  banking, 
financial  services,  and  insurance  industries 

•  trading  systems  in  the  banking  and 
financial  services  industries 

•  customer  care,  work  management  (workflow),  and 
product  distribution  software  in  the  retail,  pharmacy, 
telecommunications,  and  financial  services  industries 


Our  service  offerings  include: 

•  Architecture-Driven  Software  Development 

•  Rapid  Internet  Development 

•  Enterprise  Architecture  Definition 

•  Project  Assessments 

•  Technology  Consulting 

•  Training 


Our  technical  expertise  includes: 

•  CORBA,  EJB,  MOM,  application  servers  and  other 
middleware  technologies 

•  Java  and  C++ 

•  RDBMS  and  OODBMS 

•  Web  servers,  XML,  XSL 

•  Microsoft  COM+,  MTS,  MSMQ 


For  details  about  TRC’s  SolutionThread™  methodology, 
request  your  FREE  “Guide  to  Architecting  Distributed  Computing”  from  results@trcinc.com 


To  learn  how  The  Technical  Resource  Connection  can  meet  your  expectations — and  get  results— 

visit  www.trcinc.com, 

or  call  1-800-TRC-2992,  ext.  3029# 

For  job  opportunities,  send  resumes  tojobs@trcinc.com. 

12320  Racetrack  Road 
Tampa,  Florida  33626 

The  Technical  Resource  Connection,  Inc.  is  a  Wholly  Owned  Subsidiary  of  Perot  Systems  Corporation 


Telecommunications 


February,  Equal  Access  Networks  (formed  for  this  project  by 
Global  Crossing  and  New  England  Digital  Distributors,  a 
telecommunications  consultancy  and  systems  integrator  based 
in  Woburn,  Mass.)  will  build  the  network,  and  Global  Crossing 
will  provide  Internet,  voice,  data,  video  and  phone  service. 


Berkshire  Connect  members  are  quick  to  say  that  no  public 
money  has  been  used  to  build  infrastructure.  In  fact,  the  ven¬ 
ture  capital  arm  of  Global  Crossing  agreed  to  invest  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  build  out  the  network. 

The  new  network,  expected  to  be  operational  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  will  deliver  advanced  telecommunications  services  at 


rates  up  to  70  percent  lower  than  what  local  businesses  had 
been  paying.  Pricing  is  tiered,  with  discounts  kicking  in  as  de¬ 
mand  grows.  Meanwhile,  Global  Crossing  began  offering  serv¬ 
ice  in  April  by  leasing  lines  from  Verizon.  (The  company  is 
absorbing  the  difference  between  its  own  rates  and  Verizon’s.) 

About  30  companies  and  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zations  have  already  become  members  of 
Berkshire  Connect,  with  more  companies 
saying  that  they  plan  to  join  in  the  future. 
Members  pay  annual  dues  to  Berkshire 
Connect  that  are  based  on  monthly  telecom 
usage  and  a  sliding  scale  of  $75  to  $7,500. 
In  exchange,  member  companies  are  eligible 
for  Global  Crossing’s  rates  and  for  its  services. 

Global  Crossing’s  decision  to  pursue 
Berkshire  Connect  was  based  on  several  fac¬ 
tors,  according  to  Dan  Boynton,  regional  vice 
president  for  New  England  and  the  Midwest 
at  Global  Crossing.  “We  were  impressed 
with  how  Berkshire  Connect  had  pulled  the 
county  together  and  with  the  endorsement 
of  10  major  [local]  CEOs,”  says  Boynton. 
(Companies  included  Berkshire  Health,  KB 
Toys  and  Berkshire  Life  Insurance.)  “With 
our  financial  model,  we  felt  conservatively 
that  we  could  meet  projected  revenues.  Plus, 
we  did  line-of-sight  engineering  before  we 
responded  to  the  RFP  to  ensure  that  we  could 
extend  our  network  to  meet  all  of  their  spec¬ 
ifications.” 

Verbal  endorsements  from  Berkshire 
Connect  also  played  a  role.  “The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  we  did  was  create  a  structure 
that  aligned  their  incentives  with  ours,”  says 
Janette  Kessler  Dudley,  a  Williamstown- 
based  business  consultant  whose  work  with 
Berkshire  Connect  included  participating  in 
negotiations  and  acting  as  treasurer.  “We 
said,  ‘We’ll  tell  you  what  the  market  is  here.  If 
you  can’t  beat  the  current  provider,  we  can’t 
sell  you  to  the  market.’  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
we  all  had  the  same  goal:  Sign  up  as  many 
people  as  possible.” 

In  the  end,  wiring  Berkshire  County  just 
made  good  business  sense  for  the  telecom  giant.  “We’re  already 
ahead  of  projections  even  before  the  network  is  completed,” 
says  Boynton.  “This  deal  has  resulted  in  introductions  to  some 
very  large  corporations  [prospective  customers].  And  our  phone 
has  been  ringing  off  the  hook  with  calls  from  rural  America 
wanting  to  use  this  model.” 


lines  and  plans  io  add  more,  can  finally  launch  e-commerce  programs, 
says  Crane’s  MIS  manager  Bill  Perault. 
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SUNG  ARD  SECURE 

THE  NET  BENEATH  YOU. 


It  could  be  a  fire, The  worst  storm  in  decades.  Or  a  deadly  virus.  But  when  it  hits,  it 
could  knock  out  your  system  for  hours,  even  days.  And  you  know  how  much  that  could 
cost.  Unless  you  have  the  right  business  continuity  plan  in  place.  SunGard  can  help, 
with  a  range  of  highly  responsive,  surprisingly  affordable  options.  (You  will  even  spend 
less  on  a  pre-configured  SunGard  recovery  package  than  you  would  to  buy  a  backup 
server.)  And  now  we  apply  our  disaster  recovery  experience  and  aggressive  pricing  to 
your  other  critical  business  needs.  With  SunGard’s  Internet  and  high-availability  services, 
the  people  who  need  it  always  have  access  to  your  company’s  information.  Call  us  or 
visit  us  online  now.  you'll  get  our  sungard  mousepad  with 
wrist  support,  free  .  Then  relax.  When  plan  B  fails,  SunGard  won’t. 

1-800-468-7483  EXT.  246  OR 
WWW.SUNGARDRESPONSE.COM/ADV 
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Redefining  Business  in  the  Berkshires 

While  the  immediate  benefits  of  Berkshire  Connect  are  lower 
pricing  and  easier  access  to  the  Internet,  Berkshire  Connect 
members  anticipate  a  ripple  effect.  Ticki  Winsor,  who  owns 
the  Eastover  Resort  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  is  already  seeing  savings; 
she  expects  to  save  up  to  40  percent  on  phone  bills  and  even¬ 
tually  attract  more  business.  “Because  we’ll  do  more  T1  lines, 
we’ll  be  able  to  get  more  business  from  our  corporate  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  asking  for  this  technology,”  says  Winsor. 
Another  Berkshire  Connect  member,  Dalton,  Mass. -based 
paper  manufacturer  Crane  &  Co.,  plans  to  get  into  e-business 
for  the  first  time.  “We  now  have  a  lot  of  B2C  e-commerce  ini- 


Kennedy  also  helped  arrange  a  1999  meeting  between  Berk¬ 
shire  Connect’s  steering  committee  members  and  FCC  Chair¬ 
man  William  Kennard.  “[Kennard]  was  very  encouraging  and 
supportive,”  says  Dubendorf.  “He  said  that  he  would  help  get 
[the  telecommunications  industry’s]  attention.” 

Meanwhile,  other  communities  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  are  thinking  about  launching  similar  initiatives  and 
have  contacted  Berkshire  Connect  to  learn  more.  The  list 
includes  the  European  Union,  the  Office  of  the  Governor  of 
Georgia  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City. 

Yet  the  question  remains  whether  Berkshire  Connect  is  a 
good  model  for  other  communities.  While  its  members  don’t 


As  long  as  Global  Crossing  faces  competition  locally,  Berkshire 
County  is  assured  of  competitive  pricing  and  service. 


tiatives  under  way,”  says  Bill  Perault,  manager  of  MIS  technical 
services  at  Crane.  “We’ve  already  added  three  new  Tls  and 
plan  to  add  more  next  year.  Once  everything  is  switched  over 
[to  Berkshire  Connect],  we’ll  see  a  savings  of  six  figures.”  With 
other  members  also  planning  to  reinvest  their  savings  in  more 
T1  lines,  Equal  Access  has  already  revised  its  plans  and  tripled 
original  capacity  to  meet  the  increased  demand. 

Berkshire  Connect  has  made  the  telecommunications  in¬ 
dustry  recognize  for  the  first  time  that  the  region  is  a  lucra¬ 
tive  market.  As  a  result,  Global  Crossing  already  has  compe¬ 
tition.  For  example,  PaeTec  Communications,  based  in 
Fairport,  N.Y.,  is  one  of  several  providers  that  recently  started 
contacting  local  businesses.  “They  have  enough  political  mus¬ 
cle  to  generate  more  competition,”  says  Jeffery  A.  Williams, 
executive  technical  supervisor  at  Kleiser-Walczak.  “If  not  for 
Berkshire  Connect,  maybe  PaeTec  wouldn’t  have  come  to  this 
area.”  (Although  Kleiser-Walczak  is  a  fan  of  Berkshire 
Connect,  the  company  has  chosen  to  become  a  PaeTec  cus¬ 
tomer.)  And  as  long  as  Global  Crossing  faces  competition 
locally,  Berkshire  County  is  assured  of  competitive  pricing 
and  service,  so  it  won’t  repeat  its  earlier  experience  with 
Verizon.  “We  don’t  want  to  replace  one  monopoly  with 
another,”  says  Podesta. 

A  Model  for  Other  Communities? 

As  the  first  initiative  of  its  kind,  Berkshire  Connect  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  interest  of  a  wide  range  of  people.  Massachusetts 
Gov.  Paul  Cellucci  and  U.S.  Sens.  John  Kerry  and  Edward 
Kennedy,  for  example,  have  provided  support  along  the  way. 
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claim  that  their  initiative  is  a  cookie-cutter  solution  that  can 
be  replicated  endlessly  in  other  locations,  they  believe  some  of 
their  experiences  will  probably  apply  elsewhere  (see  “Tips  for 
Wiring  Your  Rural  Community,”  Page  222). 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  Berkshire 
Connect  is  the  story  of  a  community  working  together  to 
change  history.  “From  an  economic  point  of  view,  Berkshire 
County  has  often  felt  like  it’s  at  the  end  of  the  food  chain,” 
says  Pat  Larkin  of  the  Massachusetts  Technology  Collabor¬ 
ative.  “We  weren’t  going  to  miss  this  historic  phenomenon 
called  broadband  and  the  Internet.  This  community  realized 
that  we  had  to  take  control  of  the  future.  And  this  was  the 
event  that  people  rallied  around.” 

If  Berkshire  Health  is  any  indication  of  where  the  rest  of 
the  region  is  headed,  it  looks  as  though  Berkshire  County  may 
finally  be  leaving  its  past  behind.  With  its  annual  savings  of 
more  than  $400,000  and  the  improved  telecom  service  avail¬ 
able  through  Berkshire  Connect,  Berkshire  Health  plans  to 
build  a  gigabit  network  that  will  allow  the  county’s  350  physi¬ 
cians  to  instantly  review  patients’  X-rays,  lab  results  and  other 
medical  information  for  the  first  time. 

Yet  Podesta ’s  story  isn’t  just  about  corporate  profitability. 
“The  ultimate  outcome  is  better  patient  care,”  he  says.  If  that 
is  true — and  if  other  local  companies  experience  similar 
growth — then  Berkshire  County  will  be  among  the  first  com¬ 
munities  to  narrow  the  digital  divide.  BE] 


Denver-based  freelance  writer  Louise  Fickel  covers  technology  and  busi¬ 
ness.  She  can  be  reached  at  ricekid@ix.netcom.com. 
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THE  IKON  PLATFORM:  A  DECLARATION  OF  PRODUCTIVITY 

At  IKON  Office  Solutions,  our  pledge  is  to  make  your  office  more  productive,  by  partnering  with  you  to 
provide  the  widest  range  of  office  systems,  services  and  solutions  on  any  ticket. 

Now  every  day  is  Independence  Day.  With  IKON,  you're  free  to  select  the  best  solutions  from 
leading  manufacturers  like  Canon,  Ricoh  and  Oce,  including  unique  enablers  co-developed  with  respected 
third-party  leaders  like  Adobe,  EDOX,  Fiery,  Splash,  HP,  IntraNet  Solutions,  Microsoft  and  T/R  Systems. 

We'll  never  just  sell  you  a  copier.  We  analyze  your  needs  and  goals,  then  deliver  complete  solutions 
that  can  improve  your  workflow  as  well  as  your  cashflow.  So  after  you  review  this  announcement,  we 
invite  you  to  call  1-888-ASK-IKON.  You'll  see  why  nearly  400,000  office  innovators  have  already  said 
"Yes,  IKON."  And  we're  confident  that  before  long,  you'll  be  saying  it  too. 


FOR  TOTAL  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE: 

BEST  SELECTION  OF  COLOR  COPIER/PRINTERS 

Talk  about  Running  Mates!  From  the  midsize  office  to  the  Oval  Office,  our 
Canon  CLC  1100  Series  shows  your  Primary  Colors  with  800x400  dpi 
equivalent  quality  and  1  1  ppm  color  (42  ppm  b&w).  Pick  our  network- 
ready  Ricoh  Aficio®4000  Series  for  6  ppm  color  (31  ppm  b&w).  Both 
offer  12"xl8"  output  plus  1  l"xl7"  full-bleed  printing  on  heavy  stock. 
IKON's  full  spectrum  of  color  solutions  helps  you  win  any  campaign! 


FOR  PEACE,  PROGRESS  &  PROSPERITY: 

LATEST  DIGITAL  COPIER/PRINTERS 


Everybody  promises  progress.  But  IKON  delivers  it,  with  our  remarkable 
array  of  digital  b&w  copiers.  Elect  600  dpi  quality  with  our  Ricoh  Aficio 
850,  the  85  ppm  office  powerhouse.  Or  run  with  our  1 200x600  dpi 
equivalent  digital  dynamo,  the  60  ppm  Canon  imageRUNNER™  600. 
Both  give  you  professional  printing  convenience  right  from  your  desktop. 
And  both  keep  the  peace  with  our  dream  team  of  7,500  service 
technicians  and  award-winning  IT  corps! 
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FOR  A  DIGITAL  DEMOCRACY: 

IKON'S  DIGITAL  EXPRESS® 2000 


Vote  for  IKON  to  get  the  job  done  when  it  comes  to  just-in-time  and 
overflow  printing.  IKON's  Digital  Express  2000  connects  you  with  one 
of  America's  largest  digital  printing  and  distribution  networks  via  the 
Internet,  so  you  can  send  documents  from  your  desktop  to  any  or  all  of 
IKON's  digital  print  production  centers  for  printing  and  distribution. 

With  Digital  Express  2000,  you'll  have  peace  of  mind,  knowing  your 
documents  will  be  printed  and  distributed  in  a  timely,  cost-effective  way. 

★ 


FOR  TOTAL  FISCAL  FITNESS: 

CORPORATE  OUTSOURCING 


Relax.  You  can  focus  on  your  agenda,  and  we'll  take  care  of  the  rest. 
IKON  can  staff,  train,  equip  and  manage  your  facilities  to  handle  all  of 
your  document  copying,  printing  and  delivery  needs,  including  storage, 
conversion  and  retrieval — with  consistently  high  productivity,  quality 
and  speed.  IKON's  Outsourcing  Services  provide  year-in,  year-out 
savings  that  could  make  you  debate  what  to  do  with  the  surplus. 


FOR  EQUALITY  IN  THE  WORKPLACE: 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  KIOSK  SYSTEM 


Once  only  graphic  gurus  could  transform  paper  documents  into  digital 
form.  But  with  IKON's  Kiosk  with  Adobe®  Acrobat®  Messenger,™ 
everyone  can.  Smaller  than  a  voting  booth,  it  makes  it  easy  to  turn 
paper  documents  (with  all  formatting,  graphics  and  colors  intact)  into 
digital  Adobe  PDF  files  and  distribute  them  by  e-mail,  fax  or  the  Web 
with  higher  efficiency  and  lower  costs.  So  it's  a  great  way  to 
fight  inflation,  too. 
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Digital  Copier/Printers 
A  Color  Solutions 
A  Pape  r-to-Digital  Conversion 
A  Distributed  Printing 
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Value  Proposition 


Function  point  analysis  is 
helping  Nielsen  Media 
manage  its  outsourcing 

relationship  BY  BILL  ROBERTS 


NIELSEN  MEDIA  RESEARCH  needs  little  introduction:  It  is  the 
preeminent  supplier  of  data  on  measured  TV  viewing.  The  New  York 
City-based  company’s  ratings  help  advertisers  and  TV  producers 
understand  the  value  of  individual  programs  and  guide  the  buying  of 
$45  billion  worth  of  TV  advertising  every  year. 

Nielsen  Media  entered  the  Internet  ratings  business  more  than  a  year 
ago  when  it  launched  a  joint  venture  with  NetRatings  of  Milpitas,  Calif. 
Nielsen  Media  has  since  become  the  majority  owner  of  Nielsen/ 
NetRatings.  The  service  does  for  the  Internet  what  Nielsen  Media  has 
traditionally  done  for  TV:  measure  usage  from  the  end  user’s  perspective. 
With  the  two  medias  converging,  the  same  ad  buyers  are  now  inter¬ 
ested  in  both  TV  and  Internet  viewing. 

One  of  Nielsen  Media’s  core  competencies  is  its  ability  to  develop  systems  to  acquire, 
measure,  manage  and  distribute  viewing  data,  says  CIO  Kim  Ross,  who  joined  Nielsen 
Media  eight  years  ago  as  vice  president  of  software  development.  Accordingly,  the  company 
maintains  an  operations  and  development  center  with  300  software  developers  and  100  sys¬ 
tems  administrators  in  Dunedin,  Fla. 

When  Ross  became  CIO  about  three  years  ago,  he  wanted  to  understand  why  software 
development  projects  at  the  company  took,  on  average,  twice  as  long  as  expected.  Nielsen 
Media  used  standard  techniques  to  plan  projects,  including  estimating  lines  of  code  and 
task-based  Gantt  charts.  But  lines  of  code  bear  little  relation  to  software  function.  And  while 
Gantt  charts  were  OK  for  tracking  tasks,  they  were  inadequate  for  estimating  size.  Indeed, 
“the  Gantt  chart  is  most  accurate  at  the  end  of  the  project,”  Ross  notes  wryly. 

Instead,  Ross  turned  to  KnowledgePlan,  a  productivity  modeling  tool  from  Software 


Value  Methodology 

Function  point  analysis  (FPA),  a  method  to  quantify 
software’s  functional  requirements,  has  been  commonly 
discredited  for  some  purposes,  such  as  calculating  the 
productivity  of  an  IT  group.  But  Nielsen  Media  Research 
has  been  successfully  using  FPA  in  a  new  way.  About 
three  years  ago,  Nielsen  Media  began  to  use  an  FPA- 
based  productivity  model  to  estimate  the  size,  duration 
and  staffing  requirements  of  software  projects  up  front. 
Today  Nielsen  Media  also  uses  the  model  to  help  negoti¬ 
ate  contracts  with  an  outsourcer. 
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Value  Proposition 


Productivity  Research  (SPR).  By  analyz¬ 
ing  a  given  project’s  size,  duration  and 
staffing  together,  the  model  spells  out  the 
optimal  resource  requirements  for  the 
project.  Users  can  also  adjust  the  three 
variables  to  generate  what-if  scenarios. 
(For  more  on  Nielsen  Media’s  use  of  Know- 
ledgePlan,  see  “Nielsen  Media  Research’s 
Software  Estimation  System,”  CIO,  March 
15,  1999.) 


Function  Point  Analysis 

KnowledgePlan  relies  on  function  point 
analysis  (FPA)  for  the  input  it  uses  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  size  of  a  project.  FPA  measures 
software  size  by  assigning  a  numeric  value 
to  each  function  provided  to  the  user.  For 
example,  spell  checking  a  word  in  a  word 
processing  document  is  a  function;  so  is  spell 
checking  the  entire  document.  The  latter  is 
more  complex,  however,  and  involves  more 


“The  secret  is  for  both 
parties  to  agree  on  the 
project  definition  at 
the  beginning.  If  you 
don’t  do  that,  you  run 
into  trouble.” 

-KIM  ROSS,  CIO,  NIELSEN  MEDIA 


data  files,  so  it  would  get  a  higher  numeric 
value  than  the  former.  Because  FPs  measure 
the  things  users  actually  do  with  a  piece  of 
software,  they  relate  directly  to  its  business 
value.  The  people  who  count  FPs  look  at 
each  of  the  business  functions  and,  with  the 
aid  of  standardized  criteria  available  from 
the  International  Function  Point  Users 
Group  (IFPUG),  assign  a  numeric  value  to 
each  function.  Counting  is  done  by  hand. 
With  the  help  of  KnowledgePlan,  these  num¬ 
bers  are  totaled  and  normalized  to  produce 
a  single  number  that  represents  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  software. 

The  productivity  model  doesn’t  end  with 
the  FP  count,  however.  More  than  half  of  the 
KnowledgePlan  model  is  based  on  more 
than  100  questions  the  project  planners  must 
answer,  such  as  “Is  the  software  brand-new 
or  an  upgrade?”;  “What  platform  is  it  being 
built  on?”;  and  “Flow  familiar  are  staff  with 
that  platform  and  the  programming  lan¬ 
guages  to  be  used?” 

Before  Ross  applied  the  SPR  tool  to  live 
projects,  he  began  about  three  years  ago  to 
use  it  on  six  completed  projects  to  establish 
a  baseline,  and  Nielsen  Media  continues  to 
update  that.  Next,  Ross  used  the  methodol¬ 
ogy  to  size,  price  and  schedule  several  new 
software  projects.  Fie  started  with  six  proj¬ 
ects  and  has  since  used  it  on  about  20  more. 
Ross  encourages  his  project  managers  to  use 
the  methodology  on  every  project,  but  the 
final  decision  is  the  manager’s.  Since  Ross 
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Every  business  needs  to  drive  strategic  growth, 
improve  processes,  reduce  operating  complexity  and 
increase  corporate  flexibility.  And  every  business  needs 
to  understand  how  to  do  this  through  e-Commerce. 

Baan  is  a  global  software  player  and  has  the 
expertise  and  products  to  deliver  just  that. 

Our  software  is  at  the  very  cutting  edge  of 
technology  and  supports  every  facet  of  business 
processes  including  manufacturing,  distribution, 
and  transportation. 

And,  of  course,  we  can  guarantee  absolute 


integration  across  your  business  processes. 

Added  to  which,  we’re  now  backed  by  Invensys, 


listed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  with  global 
sates  of  US$11  million. 

This  alignment  will  ensure  we  now  have  even  more 
muscle  to  compete  harder  in  today’s  dynamic  market¬ 
place.  Providing  our  customers  such  as  DARA  (UK), 


Komatsu  (Japan),  Volkswagen  (Germany)  and  Verizon 
(US)  with  even  greater  levels  of  service,  and  products 
that  can  drive  their  business  performance  even  further. 

Hardly  surprising  then  that  we  believe  there’s 
never  been  a  better  time  to  become  one  of  our 
customers. 


invensys. 

Software  Systems 
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adopted  the  methodology,  it  has  been  used 
on  about  half  of  all  projects. 

“The  big  question  in  any  project  is,  how 
do  you  know  how  big  it  is  going  to  be  at  the 
outset,”  says  Ross.  “You  never  know  with 
great  accuracy.  But  with  this  method  you  can 
take  an  educated  guess.”  By  the  time  Nielsen 
Media  has  a  detailed  design  early  in  the  life 
cycle  of  a  project,  the  scope  estimate  is  rea¬ 
sonably  accurate,  Ross  believes.  Even  still,  the 
scope  grows  in  nearly  every  project,  he  admits. 

A  Tool  for  Negotiations 

One  of  the  most  recent  projects  on  which 
Nielsen  Media  is  using  FPA  is  a  strategic 
one — an  upgrade  to  the  Global  Sample 
Management  System  (GSMS)  for  Nielsen 
Media/NetRatings,  which  keeps  track  of  the 
Internet  rating  sample,  a  group  of  40,000 
homes  nationwide  that  volunteer  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  ongoing  ratings.  “The  current  sys¬ 
tem  is  generation  zero,  weak  and  not  up  to 
the  job,”  says  Ross. 

For  this  project,  Nielsen  Media  has  teamed 
up  with  Teaneck,  N.J. -based  Cognizant 
Technology  Solutions  (CTS),  an  outsourcer 
whose  programmers  are  in  Chennai,  India. 
Nielsen  Media  has  a  five-year  relationship 
with  CTS,  which  also  uses  FPA  to  assess  proj¬ 
ects.  The  intent  was  to  negotiate  a  fixed-price 
contract.  Ross  prefers  the  term  “firm  price,” 
because  the  outsourcer  does  not  guarantee 
the  so-called  fixed  price;  the  actual  cost  can 
vary  based  on  scope  creep.  “The  secret  is  for 
both  parties  to  agree  on  the  project  defini¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning,”  says  Ross.  “If  you 
don’t  do  that,  you  run  into  trouble.” 

In  late  fall  of  1998,  Nielsen  Media  and 
CTS  each  did  their  own  FP  counts  based  on 
the  current  GSMS.  Ross  says  FPA  is  always 
easier  and  more  accurate  when  there  is  an 
existing  system.  Nielsen  Media  had  its  coun¬ 
ters — three  quality  assurance  staff — do  their 
FPA,  and  then  input  their  count  into  Know- 
ledgePlan.  CTS  did  its  own  FP  count  and 
used  its  own  productivity  model. 

There  was  bad  news:  Speaking  in  repre¬ 
sentative  terms  (Ross  declined  to  disclose 
actual  counts  for  the  project),  Nielsen  Media 
tallied  300  FPs,  and  CTS  counted  500.  But 


EXPERT  ANALYSIS  BY  DOUGLAS  HUBBARD 

Use  Caution  with 
Function  Points 

Nielsen  Media  may  have  found  a  sound  application  for  function  point  analysis 
(FPA).  Using  FPA  to  manage  outsourcing  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  less  met¬ 
rics-based  agreements. 

One  issue  I  have  with  KnowledgePlan  specifically  and  FPA  in  general,  though,  is 
that  they  don’t  provide  statistically  useful  results— namely,  a  probability  distribution 
that  shows  the  chance  that  software  costs  will  fall  between  certain  values.  When  I  last 
reviewed  the  KnowledgePlan  product,  the  accuracy  of  estimates  was  reported  simply 
as  “high,”  “medium”  or  “low.”  The  problem  with  that  is  that 
the  user  doesn’t  know  what  that  really  means:  Does  “high” 
accuracy  mean  a  90  percent  chance  that  the  estimate  will 
be  within  plus  or  minus  20  percent  of  the  actual  figure,  for 
example?  Or  does  it  mean  something  else?  If  this  were 
made  clear  in  statistical  terms,  it  might  have  been  possible 
to  determine  if  differences  between  Nielsen  Media’s  and 
Cognizant’s  estimates  were  within  the  expected  range  of 
statistical  error  or  due  to  more  profound  differences. 

Note  that  the  International  Function  Point  Users  Group 
often  claims  an  error  rate  of  only  plus  or  minus  11  percent 
with  FPA.  But  what  it  really  means  is  that  FP  counters  are 
within  this  range  of  each  other’s  counts— not  that  this  is 
how  accurately  their  cost  estimates  compare  to  actuals.  My 
research  with  clients  who  use  FPA  shows  that,  realistically, 
an  estimate  based  on  FPA  will  get  you  within  20  percent  of 
the  actual  effort  only  about  55  percent  of  the  time.  Of 
course,  that’s  certainly  an  improvement  over  a  best  guess. 

In  terms  of  managing  scope  creep,  FP  provides  only  half 
the  picture  at  best.  The  real  cost  of  scope  creep  is  much 
more  than  the  additional  development  costs  that  are 
required.  I  routinely  do  “scope  control”  analysis  on  various 
IT  projects  for  which  I  am  asked  to  do  a  risk/ return  analysis.  Usually,  the  main  cost  of 
scope  creep  is  deferring  benefits  of  the  initially  defined  scope,  since  the  benefits  of 
all  the  features  have  to  wait  to  be  realized  when  the  project  takes  longer.  On  average, 
this  makes  up  about  half  the  true  cost  of  adding  new  features. 

About  20  percent  is  increased  future  maintenance  and  about  1  percent  is  an 
increased  risk  of  project  cancellation  (probability  of  cancellation  is  directly  related  to 
project  duration).  Telling  the  business  that  the  cost  of  scope  creep  is  only  the  cost  of 
extra  development  makes  new  features  look  much  cheaper  than  they  really  are. 

Bottom  line:  Nielsen  Media  may  have  found  a  good  way  to  manage  outsourcing 
contracts  with  FPA.  But  it  should  keep  in  mind  that  FPs  are  just  another  type  of  meas¬ 
urement,  and  that  all  real  measurements  have  error  that  should  be  expressed  statisti¬ 
cally.  Finally,  FPA  looks  at  only  part  of  the  picture— labor  costs— so  Nielsen  Media 
should  be  careful  about  using  FP  alone  for  scope  control. 


Douglas  Hubbard  is 
president  of  Hubbard 
Decision  Research  in 
Glen  Ellyn,  III.,  and 
inventor  of  the  applied 
information  economics 
method  for  valuing 
IT  projects.  He  can 
be  reached  at 
630  858-2789  or 
dwhubbard@ 
hubbardresearch.com. 
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Why  choose  Exario  Networks 
to  give  your  remote  workers  the 
power  of  broadband: 


Because  they  design  custom  networks  for  financial  services  leaders  just  like  you. 
SG  Capital  Partners  LLC.  Because  they  offer  everything  from  DSL  and  ISDN  to  virtual 
routers  and  Voice  over  IP.  Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  jenrette.  Because  they  manage  the 
implementation.  Soros  Fund  Management.  Because  they  make  sure  your  network 
is  completely  secure.  And  they  give  you  powerful  network  management  tools,  too. 
At  Exario,  building  high-speed  VPNs  to  connect  people  and  business  is  all  we  do. 
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there  was  also  good  news:  “When  CTS  used 
its  FP  count  and  its  own  productivity  model, 
it  came  up  with  the  same  duration  and 
staffing  that  we  did  using  our  FP  count  and 
KnowledgePlan,”  says  Ross. 

Next  a  discussion  ensued  among  the 
counters  to  understand  the  difference  in 
numbers.  The  problem:  Nielsen  Media  uses 
IFPUG-certified  counting  standards;  CTS 
doesn’t.  “The  certified  standards  are  a 
much  better  practice  and  produce  consis¬ 
tent  results,”  says  Ross.  “But  CTS’s  stan¬ 
dards  were  still  better  than  working  with 
an  outsourcing  firm  that  doesn’t  use  this 
metric  at  all.” 

Once  he  knew  why  CTS’s  count  dif¬ 
fered — and  given  that  CTS  estimated  the 
same  staffing  and  duration  as  Nielsen 
Media  did — Ross  believed  CTS  under¬ 
stood  the  project’s  scope  and  that  its  bid 
was  credible.  The  two  were  very  close  on 
dollars  per  FP.  They  agreed  to  use  CTS’s 
FP  counts  throughout  the  project.  “Once 
we  understood  why  their  count  was  big¬ 
ger  we  agreed  they  could  use  their  tech¬ 
nique  for  this  project,”  says  Ross. 

The  FP  count  of  500,  however,  was  based 
on  the  existing  system;  in  the  upgrade, 
Nielsen  Media  business  users  expected  new 
functionality.  In  other  projects,  Nielsen 
Media  has  taken  the  time  to  delve  deeper 
into  the  specs  of  the  new  functionality  to 
come  up  with  a  more  accurate  FP  count. 
Time  was  of  the  essence  in  the  GSMS  proj¬ 
ect,  however,  so  Nielsen  Media  and  CTS 
simply  agreed  to  500  FPs  plus  20  percent — 
or  100  FPs — for  new  functionality. 

This  ran  counter  to  Ross’s  rule  of  thumb, 
which  is  that  the  FP  count  of  an  upgraded 
system  will  be  twice  that  of  the  old  one.  He 
later  kicked  himself  for  not  raising  expecta¬ 
tions  that  the  new  project  would  run  about 
1,000  FPs.  “If  I  had,  everyone  would  be 
happy,”  he  says. 

Too  Many  Function  Points 

In  early  1999,  seven  CTS  programmers 
began  writing  code  for  the  system,  which  they 
were  expected  to  complete  in  10  months.  As 
November  approached,  CTS  was  adding 


staff  to  try  to  meet  the  deadline.  When  it 
became  evident  that  the  deadline  would  not 
be  met,  a  new  FP  count  was  conducted.  The 
GSMS  had  grown  to  900  FPs.  Besides  the 
original  500  plus  20  percent,  there  were  300 
FPs  attributable  to  features  and  functions  that 
had  crept  into  the  project. 

How  did  that  happen?  The  way  it  always 

Valuation  Flow  Chart 

Nielsen  Media's  negotiation  using  FPA 

Perform  function  point  count;  outsourcer 
performs  its  own 

Input  count  into  productivity  model;  out¬ 
sourcer  does  same 

Compare  counts  and  resource  requirements 
Identify  cause  of  differences 
Agree  upon  final  count  and  requirements 
Reassess  count  when  major  changes  occur 
Renegotiate  scope  and  requirements 

does:  The  developers  and  users  had  added  a 
button  here,  a  new  feature  there,  and  soon 
the  project  was  much  larger  than  it  was  orig¬ 
inally.  But  Nielsen  Media  and  CTS  had  put 
a  stake  in  the  ground  at  the  beginning  from 
which  they  could  measure  growth  along  the 
way.  When  the  business  users  learned  the 
project  had  grown,  they  said  they  needed 
the  extra  functionality,  says  Ross. 

Nielsen  Media  and  CTS  agreed  that  600 
FPs  were  covered  by  the  original  contract, 
and  that  300  FPs  represented  new  function¬ 
ality.  The  business  users  agreed  to  pare  back 
the  extra  FPs  by  10  percent  to  15  percent,  to 
pay  for  the  additional  functionality  they 
decided  to  keep  and  to  accept  a  later  deadline. 
As  a  result,  CTS  nearly  doubled  the  number 
of  programmers  working  on  the  project.  It 
was  given  another  10  months  and,  at  press 
time,  was  in  its  final  stages.  Ross  declines  to 
divulge  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

Clearly,  Ross’s  methodology  does  not 
keep  projects  from  growing.  “This  doesn’t 
eliminate  scope  creep,”  he  readily  admits. 
However,  using  the  tool  during  the  project’s 


life  cycle  does  help  manage  the  problem,  as 
the  GSMS  example  illustrates.  Establishing 
up  front  a  benchmark  and  a  methodology 
for  checking  against  that  FP  benchmark 
eliminates  a  lot  of  ill  feelings  and  nasty  nego¬ 
tiations  midstream. 

Internally,  when  Ross  attends  project  meet¬ 
ings  with  business  users,  he  has  data  to 
explain  why  a  project  is  running  late  and 
to  propose  alternatives.  Sometimes  the 
business  users  reduce  the  functionality. 
More  often  they  pay  for  additional  staff  or 
an  extended  deadline.  Whether  he’s  deal¬ 
ing  with  his  own  staff  or  with  the  out¬ 
source  team,  Ross  says,  “If  you  don’t  have 
quantitative  numbers,  then  you  just  get 
into  arguments.  This  way,  the  developers 
and  the  business  users  understand  the 
project  and  collaboratively  manage  it.” 

As  always,  there  were  lessons  learned. 
The  best  practice,  Ross  says,  is  to  run  the 
FPA  and  productivity  model  at  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  launch  and  again  when  there  is  a  full 
list  of  functional  requirements.  Then  do 
another  analysis  anytime  there  is  a  major 
modification  in  the  functional  definition  of 
the  project.  For  the  GSMS,  they  used  the 
method  only  at  the  beginning  and  when  they 
realized  there  was  a  problem. 

Ross  wants  to  use  FPA  and  Knowledge- 
Plan  in  future  negotiations.  CTS  is  currently 
the  only  Nielsen  Media  outsourcer  that  uses 
FPA  methodology,  but  it  also  does  more 
work  for  Nielsen  Media  than  any  of  the  oth¬ 
ers.  The  two  companies  are  now  using  the 
methodology  on  another  CTS  project  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  proposal  stage. 

Ross  thinks  the  methodology  is  better 
than  anything  else  he’s  seen.  “I  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  contract  using  FPs  that  had 
a  bid  widely  different  from  our  expecta¬ 
tions,”  Ross  says.  “After  we  worked  out  the 
one  initial  difference  with  CTS,  we  were  in 
the  ballpark.”  BE! 


Have  a  value  methodology  you’d  like  to  share  and 
have  analyzed?  Contact  us  at  casefiles@cio.com. 
Bill  Roberts,  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Los  Altos, 
Calif.,  covers  business,  technology  and  management 
issues. 
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Introducing 

the  company  that  will 


communications  platform  to  support 
global  customer  service. 

Let’s  face  it.  We  all  know  that  online  customer  service  is  a 
fractured  and  frustrating  process  at  best.  The  question  is: 
how  to  fix  it?  Forever. 

ServiceEngine,  a  revolutionary  utility  and  Internet 
communications  infrastructure  company,  has  the  simple 
solution:  a  dedicated  online  platform  that  provides  every 
business  and  consumer  with  a  complete  set  of  tools  to 
manage  and  track  every  message,  question  or  complaint  - 
from  start  to  finish. 

And  with  no  software  to  download,  remote  access  from  any 
web-enabled  computer  is  simple  and  fast.  Unlike  that  old 
standby,  email,  ServiceEngine  provides  the  most  reliable  way 
to  maintain  control  throughout  the  customer  service  process. 

Because  that’s  the  way  it  should  be. 

See  the  future  of  online  communications  at  work  for  you. 
Please  visit: 

www.ServiceEngine.com 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  MARK  MATCHO 


IT  Staffing 


MOST  CIOS  WOULDN’T  CONSIDER  14  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 


theater  as  suitable  preparation  for  a  career  in  IT,  but  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  Mark  Dingley  might  change  a  few  minds.  Dingley 
worked  as  a  master  electrician  and  lighting  designer  for  pro¬ 
ductions  such  as  Shakespeare’s  Henry  VIII  and  Robert  Bolt’s 
A  Man  for  all  Seasons  in  the  New  Jersey  area.  Trained  in 
technical  design  and  production,  he  also  worked  as  a  trouble- 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  how  companies 
recruit  nontraditional 
IT  employees 

►  Find  ways  to  improve  the 
success  rate  of  hiring 
employees  new  to  IT 
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IT  Staffing 


shooter  for  a  theater-equipment  rental  com¬ 
pany,  advising  production  crews  how  to  solve 
problems  they  encountered  on  the  road. 
Though  he  never  thought  of  his  theater  expe¬ 
rience  as  providing  transferable  skills  like 
project  management  or  customer  service 
expertise,  Dingley  was  attracted  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  rewards  of  a  career  in  technology. 
Determined  to  get  a  position  in  IT — any  posi¬ 
tion  in  IT — he  sent  out  his  resume  “willy- 
nilly”  hoping  that  someone  would  respond. 
“I  had  never  worked  at  one  company  for 
more  than  nine  months,”  he  admits.  “My 
resume  went  on  for  pages.”  Most  of  the  com¬ 
panies  he  pursued  insisted  on  a  computer  sci¬ 
ence  degree.  However,  one  company  did 
throw  him  a  line.  IHS  Help  Desk  Service,  a 
New  York  City-based  provider  of  call-center 
automation,  offered  to  give  Dingley  a  tech¬ 
nology  aptitude  test.  When  he  scored  well, 
IHS  put  him  through  a  two-week  unpaid 
boot  camp  that  teaches  the  basic  technolo¬ 
gies  handled  by  the  help  desk,  resolutions  to 
common  complaints  and  assesses  how  much 
each  student  understands  by  using  role- 
playing  exercises.  At  the  end  of  it,  Dingley 
was  brought  on  board.  That  was  five  years 
ago.  Dingley  is  now  a  senior  process  consult¬ 
ant  with  IHS  and  stands  as  proof  that  you 
don’t  need  to  have  a  degree  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence  to  build  a  successful  career  in  IT. 

While  many  companies  would  balk  at  hir¬ 
ing  a  total  outsider  like  Dingley,  they  are  still 
looking  beyond  the  realm  of  IT  at  their 
own  companies  to  staff  their  IT 
departments.  Business-side  em¬ 
ployees  with  backgrounds  in 
human  resources  or  accounting, 
for  example,  can  be  successfully 
retrained  to  fill  IT  jobs.  Companies 
that  reach  out  for  IT  workers  are 
finding  that  these  transitioned 
employees  not  only  build  successful 
careers,  they  also  bring  a  variety  of 
assets  to  their  roles  that  are  not 
found  among  the  traditional  pool 
of  computer-science  grads. 

So  why  don’t  more  companies 
look  for  these  nontraditional  solu¬ 
tions  to  IT  staffing  shortages?  Probably 


because  for  each  glowing  account  of  a  non- 
IT  worker  who  successfully  transitioned  into 
IT,  there  is  a  corresponding  sad  tale  of  those 
who  didn’t  make  it — the  one  who  got  dis¬ 
couraged,  the  one  who  felt  overwhelmed  and 
in  many  cases  the  one  who  just  plain  didn’t 
like  IT.  The  cost  is  particularly  great  to  com¬ 
panies  when  internal  employees  are  recruited 
into  IT  and  then  don’t  work  out.  When  these 
employees  fail,  they  often  cost  the  employer 
not  one  but  two  jobs — the  IT  job  that  they 
quit  and  the  business-side  job  that  they  left  to 
join  IT  in  the  first  place.  The  question  that 
CIOs  need  to  address  is  not  whether  hiring 


FOR  EACH  NON¬ 
IT  worker  who 
successfully 
transitioned  into 
IT,  there’s  a  sad 
tale  of  those  who 
didn’t  make  it. 


people,  either  internally  or  externally,  with 
nontraditional  backgrounds  works;  in  many 
cases  it  clearly  does.  The  issue  is  what  suc¬ 
cessful  companies  are  doing  that  ensures 
their  success. 

THE  APTITUDE/ 

ATTITUDE  CONNECTION 

COMPANIES  THAT  RECRUIT  NONTRADITIONAL 
employees  seem  to  share  a  knack  for  identi¬ 
fying  the  right  combination  of  aptitude  and 
attitude.  Back  in  1996,  IHS  Help  Desk 
Services  had  trouble  retaining  employees. 
While  this  isn’t  a  unique  problem  these  days, 
IHS  was  in  particularly  bad  shape.  “If  you 
were  to  annualize  the  number  of  employees 
we  lost  in  one  month,  it  would  have  been 
300  percent  of  our  workforce,”  recalls  Eric 
Rabinowitz,  a  principal  with  the  company. 
Management  brought  in  a  consulting  com¬ 
pany  to  diagnose  the  problem,  and  one  of 
the  recommendations  it  made  was  to 
develop  an  internal  training  program  that 
would  allow  IHS  to  recruit  new  employees 
from  other  disciplines  and  teach  them  to  per¬ 
form  the  help-desk  role. 

Reducing  the  high  turnover  rate  would 
require  the  ability  to  identify  people  who  had 
the  skills  and  personality  to  do  well  in  the 
help-desk  role  long  term.  IHS  conducted  a 
research  project  to  create  a  behavioral  profile 
of  a  prototypical  help-desk  or  customer  rela¬ 
tionship  management  (CRM)  worker.  By 
comparing  that  profile  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  population,  the  company  was 
able  to  devise  a  methodology  by 
which  it  could  measure  applicants 
and  deduce  their  aptitude  for  the 
position.  To  try  out  the  model, 
IHS  tested  5,000  people  and 
found  that  for  every  209  people 
tested,  only  one  was  selected  for  the 
job — a  confirmation  that  the  behav¬ 
iors  and  traits  IHS  selected  would 
identify  only  the  folks  who  really 
fit  the  profile. 

Some  of  the  areas  that  IHS  tests 
for  are  “technical  mastery,”  the 
ability  to  take  in  new  information, 
learn  it  and  apply  it  to  the  job;  and 
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measure  internet  site  and  transaction  user  experience  from  over  50  global  locations, 


/ou're  not  seeing  what  your  customers  and  prospects  are  experiencing.  00  We've  developed  the  first  real-time  capability  to  provide  you  with 
a  true  vision  of  your  site  from  the  user’s  point  of  view.  No  other  service  provides  you  with  such  reliable  and  consistent  performance  data, 
including  diagnostics,  alerts  and  reports.  It's  the  detailed  information  you  need  to  measure  hosting  firms,  ISP's,  content  caching  technologies, 


and  3rd  party  content  providers.  Use  it  to  validate  service  levels,  then  manage  your  architecture  and  service  providers  for  optimal  performance. 
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communication,  which  is  the  ability 
to  take  in  ideas  and  formulate 
them  in  a  way  that  other  people 
can  understand. 

The  results  for  IHS  have  been 
compelling.  By  1999,  IHS  had 
whittled  its  employee  turnover  rate 
down  to  22  percent;  18  percent 
turnover  for  folks  who  had  gone 
through  the  boot  camp.  In  the  past 
five  years,  Dingley  not  only  moved  up 
the  ranks  on  the  help  desk,  he  moved 
over  to  the  consulting  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  where  he  can  use  the  technical 
experience  he  has  gained  as  well  as 
the  project-management  expertise 
of  his  theater  days. 

AN  INSIDE  JOB 

UNLIKE  IHS,  WHICH  RECRUITS  NON¬ 
IT  people  from  the  outside,  Progress¬ 
ive  Insurance  Corp.’s  Quest  program 
trains  veteran  business  employees  in  the 
company  who  want  to  move  into  IS. 
Employees  who  are  interested  in  making  the 
transition  to  a  tech  career  sign  up  to  take  a 
test  and  are  put  through  a  rigorous  inter¬ 
view  process.  The  test  and  interview  weed 
out  some  applicants,  and  the  remaining 
applicants  are  placed  in  a  three-month  pro¬ 
gram  that  teaches  them  the  basics  of  the  IT 
environment — from  mainframe  skills,  tools 
and  utilities,  to  the  programming  language 
they’ll  be  using  in  their  new  position.  The 
company  has  offered  the  program  annually 
since  1994,  and  in  that  time  Progressive  has 
trained  about  95  employees.  An  impressive 
number  of  those  (88  to  be  exact)  are  still 
working  within  the  IT  group. 

Mary  Kline,  IT/HR  director  of  the 
Mayfield  Village,  Ohio-based  company, 
attributes  much  of  the  program’s  success  to 
the  fact  that  it’s  offered  only  to  employees 
who  are  already  with  Progressive.  “A  busi¬ 
ness  person  from  the  outside  wouldn’t  know 
IT  and  wouldn’t  know  Progressive,  so  they 
would  really  struggle,”  she  says. 

Christine  Musacchio,  a  systems  application 
programmer  with  Progressive,  took  the  apti¬ 
tude  test  in  1997  when  she  was  an  underwriter. 


CIOs  NEED  TO 
weed  out  the 
employees  who 
follow  the  biggest 
paycheck  from 
those  who  are  sin¬ 
cerely  committed. 


Until  that  point,  Musacchio’s  technology  expe¬ 
rience  had  been  mostly  limited  to  personal 
computer  use,  but  she  was  interested  in  IT  and 
felt  that  she  might  have  a  natural  aptitude  for 
it.  The  test,  which  involved  learning  a  mocked- 
up  computer  language,  manipulating  and  stor¬ 
ing  values,  and  then  writing  some  simple  mini¬ 
code,  “was  the  easiest  test  I  ever  took,”  says 
Musacchio. 


About  70  percent  of  the 
employees  who  sign  up  to 
take  Progressive’s  Quest  pro¬ 
gram  pass  the  aptitude  test, 
which  focuses  on  logical 
thinking  and  problem  solving. 
Those  individuals  then  have 
to  undergo  a  behavioral-based 
interview.  Good  interviewing  skills 
can  be  taught.  But  to  avoid  the 
canned  answers  that  tend  to  domi¬ 
nate  regular  interviews,  Progressive 
asks  applicants  to  recount  specific 
situations  they  have  experienced 
to  reveal  how  they  handle  them¬ 
selves  under  pressure.  For 
example,  the  interviewer  might 
ask  them  to  recall  a  situation 
in  which  their  boss  was  angry 
with  them  and  delve  into  the 
details  of  what  they  were  doing 
when  the  boss  approached  them, 
how  they  felt  and  so  on. 

When  internal  employees  from  other 
departments  bring  their  knowledge  of  the 
business  into  the  IT  group,  they  make  a  clear 
contribution  to  the  group  as  a  whole. 
However,  CIOs  also  benefit  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  hiring  a  known  quantity.  With 
internal  employees,  CIOs  have  access  to  their 
performance  records,  know  much  more 
about  their  skills  and  temperament,  and  have 
the  added  comfort  of  knowing  that  they  are 
already  committed  to  the  company. 

At  technology  service  provider  IHS,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  bread  and  butter  is 
retaining  qualified  IT  talent,  hiring  internally 
is  not  a  luxury.  J.C.  Sherman,  associate  vice 
president  for  IS  at  the  Navy  Federal  Credit 
Union  based  in  Merrifield,  Va.,  sounds  a 
note  of  caution  for  CIOs  who  ignore  internal 
applicants  for  IT  spots.  “If  employees  really 
want  to  get  into  IT,  they’ll  go  to  college  part 
time  and  make  the  jump  to  an  entry-level 
position  somewhere  else.”  Your  loss. 

THE  WHEAT  AND  THE  CHAFF 

INTERVIEWING  HELPS  I.T.  DEPARTMENTS 
separate  the  folks  with  a  sincere  interest  in 
technology  from  those  who  just  see  a  jump 
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It’s  one  Net.  Dive  in. 

You  can’t  conquer  the  world  of  eBusiness  being  a  lonely  fish  in  an  isolated  pond.  You  need  the  freedom  to 
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operating  systems,  intranets,  extranets  and  the  Internet  can  work  as  one  Net.  Securely  and  reliably.  That’s  the 
strength  of  Novell’s  Net  services  software.  It  lets  existing  technology  work  together.  And  gives  you  the  power 
to  change  your  eBusiness  as  fast  as  the  Net  economy.  So  dive  in  at  www.novell.com 
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as  a  way  to  bring  home  a  bigger  paycheck. 
Ken  Michaelchuck,  CIO  of  Philip  Morris 
in  Rye  Brook,  N.Y.,  has  watched  business 
people  move  in  and  out  of  IT  in  his  years 
with  both  Procter  &  Gamble  and  Miller 
Brewing  (a  subsidiary  of  Philip  Morris). 
One  of  the  big  mistakes  he  has  seen  is  that 
oftentimes  people  read  a  magazine  and  are 
seduced  by  the  breathless  accounts  of  tech¬ 
nology  in  action  and  believe  that  IT  is  the 
best  place  to  be.  “I’d  like  to  be  a  brain  sur¬ 


geon;  they  make  a  lot  of  money,”  says 
Michaelchuck,  “but  when  I  look  at  what 
it  takes,  I’m  not  sure  I  want  to  waste  half 
my  life  in  school.”  Sitting  down  with  inter¬ 
ested  employees  and  talking  about  what 
they  are  getting  into,  the  skills  they  will 
need  for  the  job,  and  what  they’ll  have  to 
do  to  get  them,  often  causes  those  who  are 
less  committed  to  reconsider. 

CIOs  need  to  weed  out  the  employees  who 
follow  the  biggest  paycheck  from  those  who 


Taking  Measure  of  IT  Skills 

A  new  test  aims  to  gauge  the  tech  knowledge  of  liberal  arts  grads 

A  recent  Meta  Group  study  predicts  that  by  the  end  of  2000  roughly  850,000  IT 
positions  will  go  unfilled  in  the  United  States— that’s  850,000  more  reasons  why  CIOs 
need  to  get  creative  with  their  hiring  habits.  One  largely  untapped  resource  that 
CIOs  resigned  to  hiring  non-IT  talent  have  started  to  pursue  is  the  flood  of  liberal  arts  grads 
who  enter  the  job  market  each  year.  Students  from  every  academic  discipline 
have  become  increasingly  more  adept  at  technology,  and  history 
and  English  majors  often  have  skills  that  would  be  very  attractive 
to  an  IT  hiring  manager.  But  with  no  way  to  demonstrate  those 
skills  other  than  listing  them  on  their  resumes  (which  can  hardly 
be  counted  on  for  their  veracity),  many  liberal  arts  grads  have 
had  little  hope  for  landing  plum  IT  positions. 

However,  a  new  testing  tool  might  be  able  to  change  that.  The 
Tek.Xam  is  a  standardized  test  that  evaluates  the  technical  skills  and 
knowledge  of  nontechnical  liberal  arts  graduates.  The  test  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  partnership  between  education  and  business  groups  and 
aims  to  measure  a  person's  knowledge  in  the  areas  of  general 
computing  concepts,  problem  solving,  and  legal  and  ethical 
issues  (see  “Pop  Quiz,”  page  Page  246).  After  two  years  of  pilot 
testing,  the  exam  was  rolled  out  nationally  last  spring,  and  65  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  across  the  country  are  registered  as  exam  test 
sites.  While  companies  are  not  yet  to  the  point  where  they  will  require  submission  of  Tek.Xam 
scores  for  job  positions,  Jim  Butterfield,  IT  project  manager  with  Glen  Allen-based  Virginia 
Power  thinks  submitting  test  scores  could  give  a  candidate  an  edge  in  situations  where 
there  are  multiple  applicants  with  similar  levels  of  experience.  "This  will  be  a  good  mea¬ 
surement  tool  to  show  who  has  an  aptitude  for  the  job,”  he  says. 

The  creators  of  the  Tek.Xam  have  loftier  goals  in  mind,  however.  They  hope  that  as  the 
test  becomes  more  widely  used,  it  will  bring  a  greater  recognition  of  the  assets  that  liberal  arts 
grads  can  bring  to  IT.  “In  the  majority  of  companies  there’s  a  management  silo  and  an  IT  silo," 
says  Nicole  Schermerhorn,  Tek.Xam’s  director  of  test  administration.  “The  Tek.Xam  creden¬ 
tial  can  build  a  bridge  between  the  two,"  she  says,  adding  that  graduates  with  a  good  score 
in  their  hand  have  not  only  the  technical  skills  to  succeed  in  IT  but  the  critical  thinking  and 
problem-solving  skills  that  business  executives  value  so  greatly. 

-D.  Duffy 


are  sincerely  committed.  Tests,  of  course,  are 
not  infallible,  so  CIOs  should  not  rely  on 
them  as  the  only  means  of  gauging  a  person’s 
aptitude  for  an  IT  job.  At  IHS,  for  example, 
where  customer-service  acumen  for  the  help 
desk  is  highly  prized,  Rabinowitz  encourages 
his  staff  to  pay  attention  to  the  people  they 
meet  in  customer  situations  and,  if  they  war¬ 
rant  it,  to  give  them  a  business  card. 
Rabinowitz  recalls  standing  in  line  at  a 
Nathan’s  hot  dog  counter  in  a  New  York 
City  airport — where  one  does  not  always 
encounter  the  friendliest  folks.  The  clerk 
behind  the  counter  was  exhibiting  excep¬ 
tional  customer  service  skills  as  she  served 
a  long  succession  of  harried  customers. 
Impressed,  Rabinowitz  gave  her  his  card  and 
had  her  enrolled  in  the  help  desk  boot  camp. 
In  this  case  it  wasn’t  a  great  fit  for  the  candi¬ 
date,  and  she  didn’t  work  out.  But 
Rabinowitz  still  encourages  his  staff  to  pay 
attention  to  the  people  they  meet  in  customer 
service  situations.  “If  they’re  respect¬ 
ful  on  the  phone,  deal  well  with 
people  and  vendors,  that  person 
is  showing  abilities  that  can  eas¬ 
ily  be  translated  into  dealing  with 
our  customers.” 

DON’T  SKIMP  ON  TRAINING 

ALTHOUGH  OFFERING  TRAINING  TO 
employees  transitioning  into  IT 
might  seem  painfully  obvious,  it’s  a 
step  that  many  companies  gloss 
over  in  their  fervent  desire  to  put  a 
warm  body  behind  a  desk.  When 
employees  with  little  experience  are 
placed  in  on-the-job  training  situations,  they 
often  have  the  aptitude  to  learn  their  posi¬ 
tion,  but  their  long-term  job  growth  suffers 
because  they  never  gain  a  mastery  of  their 
job.  Michaelchuck  of  Philip  Morris  suggests 
that  CIOs  give  employees  their  training  away 
from  the  actual  job  so  that  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  build  a  real  base  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  rather  than  the  min¬ 
imum  needed  to  just  get  by. 

Progressive  trains  new  IT  employees  in  a 
three-month  classroom  program  interspersed 
with  short,  on-the-job  assignments  where 
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NEWS  THAT  MOVES 


AKAMAI  DELIVERS  THE  STREAMING  VIDEO 
THAT  DELIVERS  THE  ONLINE  AUDIENCE. 


"We  serve  a  tremendous  amount  of  content  to  a 


large,  global  audience  in  a  very  reliable  manner  and 
Akamai's  technology  assists  us  with  this  task." 

-  Monty  Mullig,  Senior  Vice  President  of  Internet  Technologies  for  CNN 


cm, 


com. 


CNN  pioneered  24-hour  news  on  cable.  Now  they  lead  the 
industry  in  multimedia  news  content  online.  Akamai's  world- 
class  streaming  media  delivery  and  unique  Web  content  delivery 

services  ensure  that  CNN.com  offers  fast, 
high  quality,  reliable  content.  CNN.com 
creates  more  than  100  streaming  audio  and  video  packages 
daily,  all  delivered  by  Akamai,  providing  visitors  with  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  story.  Which  leads  to  repeat  visits, 
more  ad  exposure,  and  more  revenues.  Now  that's  big  news. 


Akamai 


www.akamai.com  i  Delivering  a  Better  Internet 
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Tek.Xam  Pop  Quiz 

Curious  about  how  you  might  fare  on  the  Tek.Xam?  The  test  administrators  provide 
a  sample  quiz  on  their  website  that  offers  visitors  the  chance  to  see 
questions  that  are  similar  in  format  to  those  that  appear  on  the  actual  test. 

We  have  printed  some  of  the  questions  below. 

To  take  the  graded  online  quiz,  visit  www.tekxam.com/hcih/atest.asp. 


1.  http://www.virginia 
colleges.org  is  an  example 
of  a 

a)  URL 

b)  Web  browser 

c)  LAN 

d)  news  group 

e)  hub 

2.  An  informational  retrieval 
standard  most  relational 
databases  follow  is 


a)  the  report  generator 

b)  limitation  to  use 
data  from  one  file 

c)  SQL 

d)  the  use  of  secondary 
keys  only 

e)  the  report  form 

3.  The  Internet 

a)  is  a  network  of 
networks 

b)  uses  routers  to 


interconnect  networks 

c)  resembles  a  trad¬ 
itional  library  because 
it  has  tools  that 

aid  the  research  for 
information 

d)  is  a  packet  switching 
system 

e)  All  of  the  above 

4.  Tom,  an  avid  baseball  fan, 
has  created  his  own  website 


and  published  it  on  the 
World  Wide  Web.  In  his 
design,  he  has  incorporated 
the  Chicago  Cubs’  logo  in  his 
Home  Run  Derby  section. 
Below  the  logo,  Tom  included 
the  text  “Cub  Logo  property 
of  the  Chicago  National 
League  Ball  Club  Inc.” 

a)  Tom  has  not  violated 
any  copyright  laws 
since  the  Cubs’  logo  is 
considered  to  be  in  the 
public  domain 

b)  Tom  has  not  violated 
any  copyright  laws 
since  the  logo  is  a 
small  part  of  a  tasteful 
website 

c)  Tom  has  not  violated 
any  copyright  laws 


because  he  gave  credit 
to  the  Cubs’  owners 
for  designing  the  logo 

d)  Tom  has  violated 
copyright  laws  by  using 
the  logo  without 
permission  from  the 
Cubs  owners 

e)  Tom  has  violated 
copyright  laws  because 
images  cannot  be 
copyrighted 

©  1999  TekXam 

This  assessment  quiz  represents  an 
example  of  the  types  of  questions 
posed  in  the  Tek.Xam  test.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  an  actual  measurement 
of  one’s  ability  to  pass  the  Tek.Xam 
test,  nor  is  it  necessarily  representative 
of  the  rigor  or  difficulty  of  the  exam. 
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they  apply  what  they  learn.  Kline  believes 
this  approach  allows  employees  to  learn  their 
jobs  before  plunging  into  them.  In  addition, 
as  trainees  achieve  some  small  successes  dur¬ 
ing  the  learning  process,  they  can  better 
appreciate  the  progress  they  have  made. 

Mentoring  is  one  of  those  touchy-feely  top¬ 
ics  that  tends  to  elicit  mass  eye  rolling  among 
executives,  but  companies  that  are  successful 
in  converting  people  from  other  disciplines 
into  productive  IT  workers  follow  career- 
development  principles.  Often  mentoring  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  that  approach. 

If  converts  receive  career  training  and 
development  and  have  a  person  assigned  to 
track  their  progress,  Philip  Morris,  for  one, 
has  found  that  they  contribute  much  more 
the  organization.  Michaelchuck  hopes  to 
build  IT  people  who  have  the  eventual 
capacity  to  be  “managers  of  managers,”  tak¬ 
ing  their  training  and  expertise  all  the  way 
to  the  executive  level. 

The  Navy  Federal  Credit  Union  followed 
the  same  theory  when  it  set  up  its  program. 
The  company  selected  seven  people  from  the 


81  who  applied  to  go  through  their  seven- 
week  training  session.  A  mentor  assigned  to 
each  trainee  closely  followed  their  progress 
and  provided  them  with  as  much  individual 
attention  as  they  needed. 

Navy  Federal  also  built  a  safety  net  into  its 
program,  stipulating  that — if  after  a  few 
months  in  the  field,  employees  were  unhappy 
with  the  IT  job — they  could  return  to  their 
old  position.  One  person  took  them  up  on 
it.  Rather  than  promoting  frequent  job 
changing  among  the  restless,  the  safety  net 
is  designed  to  quell  any  uncertainty  that 
employees  may  have  about  making  such  a 
huge  career  change.  Regarding  the  one 
employee  who  dropped  out,  Sherman  says, 
“he  was  certainly  intelligent  enough,  it  just 
wasn’t  what  he  had  in  mind.” 

WORTH  THE  EFFORT 

FOR  ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  DESIGN  A  THOR- 
ough  training  program  and  are  willing  to  help 
non-IT  people  adjust  to  their  new  careers,  hir¬ 
ing  individuals  like  Musacchio  and  Dingley 
not  only  eases  the  staffing  crunch,  it  also 


brings  individuals  with  valuable  business  and 
life  experiences  into  the  IT  department. 

Since  completing  Progressive’s  training 
course,  Musacchio  has  moved  up  in  the 
department  to  a  senior-level  programmer 
and  is  often  the  go-to  person  when  a  fellow 
programmer  in  her  group  has  a  business- 
side  question.  “Because  of  the  previous  busi¬ 
ness  knowledge,  I  was  actually  ahead  of 
people  who  came  in  at  the  senior  level  at  the 
same  time  I  did,”  she  says.  “They’re  still 
struggling  to  grasp  the  entire  picture.”  In 
Dingley’s  group  of  external  non-IT  recruits  at 
IHS,  the  results  have  been  just  as  compelling. 
One  recruit  worked  as  an  auto  mechanic  and 
came  to  IHS  after  being  injured  on  the  job. 
“At  first  he  was  kind  of  embarrassed  about 
his  background,”  Dingley  says.  “But  he 
brings  with  him  a  wealth  of  troubleshoot¬ 
ing  experience  that  someone  with  a  com¬ 
puter  science  degree  just  doesn’t  have.”  E3E] 


If  you've  had  success  hiring  nontraditional  IT 
employees,  let  Senior  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  know 
how  you  do  it  at  dduffy@cio.com. 
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The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art’s  CIO 

uses  IT  and  his  passion  for  art  to  modernize  a  venerable 

institution  and  create  new  connections  to  customers 

BY  MATT  VILLANO 


DEEP  INTO  THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM 

of  Art  (CMA),  past  the  main  exhibit  hall,  past  the  special  exhibit  of  Impressionists, 
beyond  the  famous  armor  court,  Chief  Registrar  Mary  Suzor  inspects  a  diminutive 
statue.  Hunched  over  an  antique  mahogany  desk,  Suzor  works  in  the  shadow  of  a 
series  of  huge  oak  file  cabinets  that  line  the  back  wall  of  her  office. 

More  than  100  drawers  across,  the  cabinet  contains  nearly  45,000 
fading  index  cards  with  information  about  every  item  the  museum  has 
owned  since  it  opened  in  1916. 

Collections  managers  of  yesterday  referred  to  these  cards  20  to 
30  times  a  day,  constantly  updating  information  by  hand  as  it 
became  available.  Today,  however,  the  catalog  is  more  of  a  museum 
relic,  thanks  to  a  new,  Windows-based  collections  management 
system  and  museumwide  strides  in  information  technology.  The 
system,  named  after  the  Greek  painter  Apelles,  enables  Suzor  to  man¬ 
age  data — details  about  a  work’s  provenance,  its  artist  and  materials  used — about  every 
museum  object  electronically,  with  some  keystrokes  and  a  few  clicks  of  her  mouse. 

“My  job  has  changed  dramatically  over  the  last  few  years,”  she  says  with  a  hint 
of  nostalgia  and  a  touch  of  relief.  “Technology  is  responsible  for  it  all.” 

IT  is  transforming  the  museum  experience  around  the  country  (see  “IT  on  Ex¬ 
hibit,”  Page  252),  from  the  venerable  CMA  to  the  Experience  Music  Project,  a  new 


Reader  ROI 

►  See  how  an  IT  champion 
can  influence  an  organization 

►  Learn  how  one  museum’s 
IT  projects  save  time  and 
money  in  procuring  and 
managing  works  of  art 

►  Explore  how  museums 
use  technology  to  bring 
collections  to  patrons 


CIO  Leonard  Steinbach 

keeps  patrons’  experiences 
at  the  top  of  his  IT  agenda. 
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Technology  has  displaced  old  card  files  from  Chief  Registrar  Mary  Suzor’s  work. 


“IT  is  an  enabler, 
something  we 
can  use  to  bring 
people  and  art 
closer  together.  ” 

-LEONARD  STEINBACH 


music  museum  in  Seattle.  Once  remarkably 
low-tech  institutions,  these  nonprofits  are 
turning  to  IT  in  record  numbers  to  stream¬ 
line  processes  and  cut  costs  across  the  board. 
At  most  museums,  IT  efforts  are  led  by 
someone  in  the  finance  department  or  by  a 
technologist  who  reports  to  a  vice  president. 
Yet  at  the  CMA,  IT  falls  under  the  auspices 
of  CIO  Leonard  Steinbach,  a  frenetic,  fast- 
talking,  ponytail-wearing  transplant  from,  as 
he  says,  “big,  bad  Noo  Yawk.” 

Fresh  off  a  three-year  stint  at  his  home¬ 
town’s  Guggenheim  Museum,  Steinbach  is 
regarded  by  many  industry  bigwigs  as  a 
champion  of  IT  in  the  nonprofit  world.  One 
year  into  his  tenure  at  the  CMA,  he’s  proven 
himself  with  innovative  initiatives  that  include 
a  spanking  new  website,  a  highly  regarded  dis¬ 
tance  education  curriculum  and  a  grandiose 
effort  to  digitize  every  object  in  the  museum’s 
collection.  Though  the  48-year-old  insists  that 
technology  isn’t  essential  for  museums  to  sur¬ 
vive,  he  sees  IT  as  a  catalyst  for  moving  muse¬ 
ums  into  the  21st  century  and  beyond. 

“Art,  not  technology,  is  a  museum’s 
core  competency,”  he  states  dryly.  In  his 
view,  museums  should  use  technology  to 
make  art  accessible  to  everyone.  “IT  is  an 
enabler,  something  we  can  use  to  bring 
people  and  art  closer  together.  Can  a  mu¬ 
seum  exist  without  technology?  Sure,  most 
of  them  have  done  it  for  years.  But  how 
can  a  museum  use  technology  to  play 
more  of  a  role  in  people’s  lives?  That  is 
the  question  I’m  here  to  solve.” 


THE  CIO  IN  HIS  STUDIO 

Steinbach’s  basement  office  at  the  CMA 
is  a  museum  in  and  of  itself;  he  displays 
more  gadgets  and  gizmos  than  a  child 
obsessed  with  Pokemon.  There’s  a  pair  of 
TOMY  hoppers,  a  model  1964  Chrysler 


Turbine,  a  plastic  pinball  machine  and,  of 
course,  some  Star  Wars  figurines.  These 
items  have  followed  Steinbach  everywhere 
in  the  past  decade,  and  as  recently  as  last 
September,  they  lined  his  shelves  at  the 
Guggenheim,  where  he  was  hired  in  1996 
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IT  on  Exhibit 


Museums  of  every  size  and  stature  are  using  the  Web 
and  other  IT  projects  to  connect  with  patrons 


At  New  York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  former  CIO  Arthur  Tisi  (see 
“Start  Me  Up,"  CIO,  Aug.  1,  2000)  used  the  organization's  website  (www. 
metmuseum.org )  to  create  a  virtual  tour  that  allows  users  to  explore  more 

than  3,500  objects  such  as  Vermeer’s  “Young 
Woman  with  Water  Jug.”  To  date,  experts  say  this 
is  the  largest  such  collection  online. 

The  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
includes  an  “e*space”  online  gallery  of  website  art 
(such  as  this  image 
from  “Post  TV,”  at 
right).  Visitors  to  an 
art  exhibit  slated  for 
early  2001  will  be 
able  to  use  digital 
eyeglasses  to  en¬ 
hance  their  experience.  A  tiny  computer  screen 
in  the  view  of  the  eyeglasses  wearer  will  display 
arrows  that  guide  the  viewer’s  eye  to  certain 
areas  on  an  artwork,  creating  what  researchers 
call  an  "augmented  reality.” 

The  Experience  Music  Project  ( www.experience.org ),  a  new  music  mu¬ 
seum  in  Seattle  bankrolled  by  Microsoft  cofounder  Paul  Allen,  enables  visitors 

to  “ride  the  music”  with  a  digital  James  Brown, 
while  they  use  a  handheld  PC  that  guides  them 
through  exhibits.  The  museum  houses  a  sculpture 
of  guitars  (left). 

In  Minneapolis,  at  the  Walker  Art  Center 
( www.walkerart.org ),  technologists  have  put  to¬ 
gether  an  online  virtual  reality  modeling  language 
sculpture  garden 
where  visitors  can 
use  their  mouse  to 
climb  inside  sculp¬ 
tures  for  a  closer 

look.  Steve  Dietz,  director  of  New  Media 
Initiatives,  notes  that  the  museum  also  uses 
an  advanced  digital  random  access  detec¬ 
tion  system  that  prompts  audio  guides  to  tell 
visitors  where  they  are  and  what  they  will  see. 

Leslie  Johnston,  editor  of  eSpectra,  the 
newsletter  of  the  Museum  Computer 
Network,  says  that  recently,  museums’  IT  investments  have  taken  on  a  patron¬ 
centric  focus.  “Many  museum  officials  are  recognizing  that  technology  isn't 
just  great  on  its  own,  but  that  it  really  can  enhance  the  overall  visitor  experi¬ 
ence,”  she  says.  "That’s  an  important  paradigm  shift  because  it  means  invest¬ 
ments  in  IT  are  now  functional.  Technology  isn’t  just  for  show  anymore;  it's 
now  part  of  the  museum.”  -M.  Villano 


after  two  years  as  the  National  League  of 
Nursing’s  vice  president  for  IT. 

Back  then,  the  Guggenheim’s  IT  infra¬ 
structure  consisted  of  disparate  local  area  net¬ 
works  running  off  DOS  computers.  As  Stein- 
bach  remembers  today,  the  institution  was 
so  behind  the  times  that  its  “fax  machines 
didn’t  even  work  right.”  During  the  next 
three  years,  he  converted  the  museum  from 
DOS  to  Windows,  consolidated  a  half-dozen 
LANs  into  a  wide-area  network  and  part¬ 
nered  with  Novell  to  establish  a  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  network  that  bridged  the  Guggenheim 
with  its  sister  institution  in  Bilbao,  Spain. 

Across  the  industry,  these  accomplish¬ 
ments  did  not  go  unnoticed.  In  the  spring 
of  1999,  CMA  officials  approached  Stein- 
bach  to  come  to  work  for  them.  The  mu¬ 
seum  had  never  employed  a  CIO,  but  after 
rewriting  their  strategic  goals  that  winter, 
museum  officials  and  other  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  were  eager  to  establish 
the  position  for  the  future.  According  to 
Assistant  Director  Stephanie  Stebich,  mu¬ 
seum  officials  knew  exactly  what  they 
wanted  their  CIO  to  do,  and  they  knew  they 
wanted  Steinbach  to  do  it. 

“We  decided  technology  is  a  tool  and  a 
vehicle  for  us,  that  it  wasn’t  just  about  bits 
and  bytes,  but  instead  about  getting  our 
message  out  and  bringing  people  closer  to 
art,”  Stebich  explains.  “In  order  to  do  that, 
in  order  to  do  it  right,  we  needed  an  equal 
partner  who  would  be  working  on  technol¬ 
ogy  full  time.  We  needed  Len.” 

Steinbach  was  flattered  but  skeptical  at 
first.  Despite  the  museum’s  reputation  as  one 
of  the  foremost  encyclopedic  institutions  in 
the  world,  he  questioned  the  organization’s 
commitment  to  technology  and  wondered 
aloud  whether  he,  a  die-hard  New  Yorker, 
could  “stomach”  a  move  to  Cleveland.  Fi¬ 
nally,  after  Stebich  and  her  colleagues  institu¬ 
tionalized  the  museum’s  goal  “to  become  a 
national  leader  in  the  use  of  new  and  emerg¬ 
ing  technologies,”  Steinbach  climbed  aboard. 
On  a  bright  but  chilly  day  last  September,  he 
packed  up  his  trinkets  and  moved  from  Forest 
Hills,  N.Y.,  to  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio.  It 
was  time  to  start  anew. 
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DRAWING  ON  A 
LARGE  CANVAS 

Never  one  to  ease  into  anything,  Steinbach 
launched  himself  into  his  new  digs  imme¬ 
diately.  With  an  IT  budget  of  just  over 
$900,000,  he  knew  he’d  have  to  be  cre¬ 
ative  if  he  wanted  to  accomplish  big  changes 
quickly.  By  the  end  of  his  first  month,  he 
had  performed  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  museum’s  IT  infrastructure  and  recom¬ 
mended  minor  improvements  to  many  of 
the  basic  business  systems,  such  as  the 
applications  used  to  organize  membership 
and  business  development.  He  tinkered 
with  Apelles,  installed  a  new  credit  card 
processing  network  and  replaced  the  mu¬ 
seum’s  telephones.  Then  he  turned  his  gaze 
on  a  larger  project:  the  website  (www. 
cma-oh.org). 

Back  then,  the  CMA’s  site  was  nothing 
spectacular — a  few  images  here,  a  little  text 
there,  and  some  static  information  about 
hours  and  membership.  But  Steinbach  had 
big  plans,  and  he  hired  Boston-based  Keane 
to  help  turn  them  into  reality.  Keane  con¬ 
sultants  came  in,  interviewed  museum  rep¬ 
resentatives  about  what  they  wanted  in  a 
website,  then  worked  with  website  design¬ 
ers  at  Columbus,  Ohio-based  Motivo  to 
redesign  the  site  from  top  to  bottom.  They 
added  content  and  digitized  more  than  350 
of  the  museum’s  most  popular  objects  for 
a  virtual  gallery  to  exist  only  in  cyberspace. 
When  the  site  relaunched  this  spring,  indus¬ 
try  experts  hailed  it  as  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  of  its  kind. 

“Theirs  is  one  of  the  most  well-designed 
sites  I’ve  seen,”  says  Leslie  Johnston,  editor 
of  eSpectra,  the  monthly  newsletter  of  the 
Museum  Computer  Network.  “For  those 
people  who  might  not  be  able  to  pass 
through  Cleveland  to  see  the  art  in  person,  it 
provides  a  wealth  of  images  and  informa¬ 
tion.  Other  museums  do  this,  but  few  of 
them  offer  as  many  images  as  [the  CMA].” 

Impressed  with  the  overwhelmingly  posi¬ 
tive  response  to  the  digital  images,  Steinbach 
decided  to  take  the  project  a  step  further  and 
in  March  announced  plans  to  digitize  every 
object  in  the  museum’s  collection.  He  dubbed 


the  effort  the  Digital  Imaging  Initiative  and 
outlined  a  five-year  plan  to  create  digital  fac¬ 
similes  of  more  than  40,000  objects  and 
450,000  slides.  He  commissioned  museum 
technologists  to  begin  the  effort  right  away. 
By  Aug.  1,  they  had  digitized  more  than 
2,000  objects. 


Believe  it  or  not,  creating  digital  images 
of  these  items  is  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 
Curators  in  the  museum’s  conservation 
department  photograph  the  objects  with 
sophisticated  digital  cameras,  tinker  with 
the  images  in  Adobe  Photoshop,  and  up¬ 
load  them  to  a  Sybase  database  for  storage 


Chief  Conservator  Bruce  Christman  says  a  digital  archive  will  preserve  the  museum's  collection. 
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and  easy  access  on  the  Web.  Over  the  next 
few  months,  Steinbach  says,  the  process  will 
only  get  more  complex:  Technologists  will 
soon  go  beneath  the  surface  of  many  ob¬ 
jects,  using  spectography  and  X-rays,  to 
create  a  living  record  of  how  the  object  has 
deteriorated  over  the  years. 

Throughout  the  museum,  news  of  the 
initiative  has  art  fiends  giggling  like  school- 
children.  Stebich  and  other  officials  are 


MODERNIST 
LOOKS  AHEAD 

Listening  to  Steinbach  talk  about  E-Color 
and  his  Digital  Imaging  Initiative  is  like  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  teenager  talk  about  his  first  love. 
Steinbach  considers  digitizing  the  CMA’s  col¬ 
lection  his  “pet  project,”  and  never  being  one 
for  modesty,  he  rarely  passes  on  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  it.  Still,  he  is  equally  ani¬ 
mated  when  outlining  some  of  the  other  IT 


efforts.  Within  the  next  year,  he  hopes  to 
integrate  the  museum’s  retail,  finance  and 
ticketing  systems.  By  early  2001,  he  plans 
to  revamp  the  museum’s  distance  educa¬ 
tion  program,  expanding  its  videoconfer¬ 
encing  curriculum  for  students  who  can¬ 
not  visit  the  museum. 

Last,  Steinbach  boasts  idealistically  about 
unveiling  a  new  initiative  to  invest  in  tech¬ 
nologies  that  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 


“  To  the  casual  eye ,  we  have  a  bunch  of  hooks  with 
paintings  on  the  wall .  In  reality,  there's  much  more 
to  a  museum  we  feel  people  should  know.  ” 

-LEONARD  STEINBACH 


touting  the  project  as  “the  next  big  thing,” 
and  board  members  are  already  sizing  up 
a  marketing  plan.  Bruce  Christman,  the 
CMA’s  chief  conservator,  says  the  digital 
images  should  make  his  job  easier,  greatly 
prolonging  the  life  of  every  object  the 
museum  owns.  “If  you  have  a  good  digi¬ 
tal  image,  it  cuts  down  on  everyone’s  need 
to  handle  it,”  he  says.  “From  my  perspec¬ 
tive,  that’s  great  news.” 

Still,  with  so  many  digital  images,  the 
CMA  runs  the  risk  of  inadvertently  altering 
an  object’s  natural  colors.  Experts  such  as 
Johnston  warn  that  the  digitizing  process 
dulls  colors  to  the  point  where  a  trained  eye 
cannot  match  them  to  those  on  the  origi¬ 
nal.  To  eliminate  the  possibility  of  color  or 
image  distortion,  Steinbach  has  signed  a 
partnership  with  E-Color,  a  San  Francisco- 
based  company  that  uses  electronic  cook¬ 
ies’  to  produce  color-corrected  images  so 
that  objects  appear  exactly  the  same  from 
one  computer  to  the  next.  While  Steinbach 
says  this  technology  does  not  reproduce  the 
experience  of  viewing  art  in  person,  he  notes 
that  it  can  make  “quite  a  difference”  while 
viewing  art  online. 


projects  on  tap  for  the  future — further 
improvements  to  the  website,  exhaustive  sys¬ 
tems  integration,  expanded  distance  learn¬ 
ing  and  trailblazing  research  in  the  area  of 
cognitive  science. 

The  first  of  these  efforts  is  the  next  step  in 
a  constant  plan  to  improve  the  CMA’s  pres¬ 
ence  online.  Already,  Steinbach  has  created  a 
special  New  Media  Initiatives  division  within 
the  IT  department.  And  in  September,  the 
museum  was  scheduled  to  broadcast  its  first 
live  Web  event,  a  series  of  lectures  at  a  memo¬ 
rial  conference  for  former  CMA  Director 
Robert  Bergman.  Later  this  fall,  technologists 
plan  to  launch  a  special  section,  which 
Steinbach  says  will  take  Web  visitors  on  a  vir¬ 
tual  tour  of  behind-the-scenes  hot  spots  such 
as  the  restoration  room,  the  conservation 
department  and  collections,  where  Suzor  and 
her  colleagues  rely  on  the  Apelles  system  to 
catalog  information  about  objects  themselves. 

“To  the  casual  eye,  we  have  a  bunch  of 
hooks  with  paintings  on  the  wall,”  says 
Steinbach.  “In  reality,  there’s  much  more  to 
a  museum  we  feel  people  should  know.” 

Once  the  website  changes  have  been 
made,  Steinbach  vows  to  focus  on  other 


tween  art  and  its  observers.  Everyone  sees 
artwork  differently,  he  says,  and  eventually 
technologists  should  be  able  to  use  their  craft 
to  customize  the  museum  experience  for 
every  visitor.  When  pressed  to  explain  how 
this  might  work,  Steinbach  is  surprisingly  at 
a  loss  for  words;  he  knows  it  can  be  done, 
but  so  far,  he  hasn’t  figured  out  how  to  do  it. 
That,  he  says,  is  precisely  why  he  plans  to  raise 
awareness  through  a  symposium  and  other  re¬ 
search  forums. 

“IT  gives  us  so  much.  Someday  we’ll  have 
to  be  able  to  figure  out  how  to  use  it  to  make 
every  person’s  visit  different,”  he  says.  “Do 
I  know  how  to  do  that?  Not  yet.  But  that’s 
the  beauty  of  technology.  What  we  don’t 
know  today,  we  will  know  three  years  from 
now.  There  was  a  time  when  digitizing  paint¬ 
ings  seemed  nuts.  The  fact  that  that’s  now 
in  our  [stable]  of  talents  is  a  testament  to  the 
kind  of  role  technology  will  play  in  the  future 
of  museums  as  a  whole.”  BE] 


Matt  Villano,  a  New  York  City-based  freelance  writer, 
prefers  Impressionism  to  Romanticism  in  art  and 
Romanticism  to  Impressionism  in  life.  Reach  him  at 
mjv@whalehead.com. 
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Silicon  Valley  technology 
titans  are  finally  doing 
their  bit  to  close  the 
digital  divide.  But  are 
they  doing  enough  ? 

BY  LAUREN  GIBBONS  PAUL 
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At  the  center  off  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  lies  Sequoia  High,  the  oldest  high  school 
in  the  Peninsula  region  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Founded  in  1895,  the  school’s 
main  edifice  was  built  in  1924,  after  an  earthquake  toppled  the  original  building. 
Sequoia’s  sun-drenched  Spanish  Renaissance  tower  is  still  majestic,  belying  the  fortunes 
of  the  school  itself. 

On  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  school  lies  a  tony  residential  enclave.  Here,  the  average 
home  value  approaches  $2  million.  Across  the  railroad  tracks  to  the  east,  by  con¬ 
trast,  are  the  so-called  flatlands,  where  most  residents  rent  tiny  slab  houses  valued  at 
a  fraction  of  their  highbrow  neighbors’  homes.  Students  from  both  sides  of  the  tracks 
like  to  refer  to  their  town — without  affection — as  Deadwood  City. 

Sequoia  High,  like  many  Redwood  City  schools,  has  in  fact  verged  on  the  moribund 

in  recent  years.  Decades  of  low  test  scores 
resulted  in  the  widespread  flight  of  well- 
heeled  white  students  to  private  schools. 
Today,  the  majority  of  students  are  of  Latino 
heritage.  Many  live  below  the  poverty  line. 
Home  PCs  and  Internet  access  have  not  been 
a  fixture  in  most  Sequoia  students’  lives,  but 
technology  is  a  fixture  of  the  community 
itself.  With  its  stellar  weather  and  convenient 
location  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose, 
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Redwood  City  has  become  something  of  a 
high-tech  mecca  in  the  past  year  or  so. 
Companies  such  as  broadband  services 
provider  Excite@Home,  IP  telephony  vendor 
Clarent  Corp.  and  market  researcher  Zona 
Research  make  their  headquarters  in  shiny 
chrome-and-glass  buildings  here.  Cisco 
Systems,  Oracle  and  Sun  Microsystems  are 
just  down  the  street  from  Sequoia  in  neigh¬ 
boring  towns.  Though  they  are  surrounded 
by  need — hundreds  of  economically  disad¬ 
vantaged  schoolchildren — these  vendors 
have  not  always  seen  themselves  as  poten¬ 
tial  white  knights.  But  that  is  slowly  chang- 


willing  to  devote  to  the  comprehensive  IT 
education  project  currently  under  way.  And, 
of  course,  these  companies  are  not  just  out  to 
be  model  corporate  citizens.  Scratch  the  sur¬ 
face  of  these  burgeoning  efforts,  and  you’ll 


Scratch  the  surface,  and  you’ll 

find  these  companies  are  all  motivated  to  ["6011 C6 

the  it  labor  shortage. 


ing  as  some  vendors  have  begun  investing 
in  the  local  schools — donating  equipment, 
participating  in  job-shadowing  programs, 
creating  internships — doing  their  part  to 
make  President  Clinton’s  dream  of  ubiqui¬ 
tous  Internet  access  for  every  schoolchild  in 
America  a  reality.  Redwood  City  in  particu¬ 
lar  has  been  seeking  ways  to  close  the  digi¬ 
tal  divide  as  local  educators  have  begun 
building  a  comprehensive,  multitiered  IT  cur¬ 
riculum  for  all  school  levels. 

But  while  school  officials  have  been  happy 
to  get  vendors’  attention  in  the  form  of 
equipment  and  training  programs,  they  have 
been  disappointed  by  the  low  level  of  time 
and  commitment  these  vendors  have  been 


find  they  are  all  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
motivated  by  the  high-tech  vendors’  desire  to 
reduce  the  short-  and  long-term  IT  labor 
shortage  by  immersing  students  in  technol¬ 
ogy  when  they  are  young.  Another  barely 
concealed  motive  is  to  indoctrinate  young 
people  in  vendor-specific  technology  (such 
as  Cisco’s  networking  technology  or  Oracle 
Internet  standards)  to  widen  that  technol¬ 
ogy’s  reach. 

Town  fathers  are  for  the  most  part  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  budding  partnerships. 
Mayor  Ira  Ruskin  recently  met  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Silicon  Valley  Manufacturing 
Group  (SVMG,  www.svmg.org)  based  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.  Founded  by  Hewlett- 


Packard  cofounder  David  Packard,  the 
SVMG  is  an  organization  of  private  corpo¬ 
rations  that  works  on  transportation,  the 
environment  and  other  issues.  Ruskin  is  hop¬ 
ing  to  get  more  vendor  support  in  the 
schools,  and  he  says  meetings  like  this  her¬ 
ald  the  future  expansion  of  partnerships 
between  industry  and  education. 

The  possibility  that  high-tech  vendors 
may  have  motives  other  than  pure  philan¬ 
thropy  when  investing  in  schools  hardly  con¬ 
demns  their  efforts.  What  is  unfortunate, 
however,  is  that  in  many  cases  vendors  are 
throwing  money,  equipment  and  internships 
at  schools  without  taking  the  time  to  truly 
interact  with  them  to  find  out  what  their 
specific  needs  are. 

In  the  Redwood  City  area,  for  example,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  population  consists 
of  those  who  speak  English  as  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  (ESL).  Vendor-sponsored  programs  in 
that  area,  therefore,  need  to  reflect  ESL  stu¬ 
dents’  needs — and  they  usually  don’t.  For  the 
most  part,  it  is  left  to  grossly  overburdened 
teachers  to  try  to  retrofit  these  programs  to 
suit  their  constituencies’  special  needs.  The 
danger  is  that  companies  will  invest  in 
schools  only  as  a  temporary  stop-gap  mea¬ 
sure  for  solving  their  own  staffing  shortages. 
“  [Companies]  are  thinking  this  is  their  best 
deal  for  growing  their  own  workforce.  But 
they  need  to  look  at  it  more  as  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  the  U.S.  workforce,”  says 
Marjorie  Bynum,  vice  president  of  workforce 
development  for  the  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  Association  of  America  (ITAA),  an 
Arlington,  Va.,  IT  trade  association. 

Unfortunately,  true  investment  for  the 
future  is  rare  indeed.  It  is  still  unclear 
whether  these  programs  will  pay  off  for  stu¬ 
dents.  For  their  part,  the  vendors  say  they 
plan  to  measure  the  returns  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  by  hiring  independent  agencies  to 
study  the  issue,  by  tracking  how  many 
interns  they  hire  as  full-timers  and  (in  certi¬ 
fication  programs)  by  watching  how  many 
students  take  and  pass  the  certification 
exams.  But  these  metrics  have  not  yet  been 
gathered.  And  are  these  programs  doomed 
to  fail  without  more  vendor  contribution? 
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Bridging  the  Digital  Divide 

o  Larry  Wagner,  Redwood  City’s 
digital  divide  seemed  such  a 
waste.  Hypersuccessful  companies 
plagued  by  the  inability  to  find  skilled  tech¬ 
nical  workers  coexisted  alongside  apathetic 
students  facing  fast-food  futures.  Wagner,  a 
Sequoia  electronics  teacher  and  33-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  Sequoia  Union  High  School  District 
in  San  Mateo  county,  is  tired  of  the  status 
quo.  The  concern  became  especially  press¬ 
ing  last  year  when  the  school  committee 
voted  to  open  up  enrollment  at  all  district 
high  schools,  beginning  this  year.  This 
meant  that  students  could  attend  the  high 
school  of  their  choice.  Wagner  feared  few 
students  would  elect  to  attend  Sequoia  given 
the  choice. 

The  underpinnings  for  the  program  cur¬ 
rently  under  way  were  laid  several  years 
ago.  When  he  first  became  concerned  in  the 
mid-’90s,  rather  than  passively  waiting  for 
the  inevitable,  Wagner  set  out  to  build  a 
technology  education  program  that  would 
attract  and  retain  students.  Sequoia  already 
offered  a  highly  acclaimed  Electronics  Acad¬ 
emy  (founded  in  1980)  in  which  students 
take  a  rigorous,  specialized  curriculum  start¬ 
ing  in  their  sophomore  year.  But  with  the 
growth  of  the  computer  industry  in  the  late 
’80s  and  ’90s,  Wagner  felt  that  the  school 
should  help  prepare  its  students  for  jobs  in 
computers.  In  1996,  he  began  developing  an 
internship  program  with  a  division  of 
Siemens,  in  nearby  Santa  Clara.  But  few  stu¬ 
dents  were  ultimately  chosen  to  become 
Siemens  interns.  “Our  Academy  students 
didn’t  have  the  skills  they  needed  to  get  into 
a  high-tech  company.  They  didn’t  have  the 
basic  work  skills,  and  they  didn’t  have  the 
technical  skills,  either,”  says  Wagner.  “We 


never  felt  like  we  were  part  of  a  team  with 
Siemens.”  Wagner  believes  the  program  fell 
apart  because  of  a  lack  of  two-way  commu¬ 
nication.  “We  weren’t  involved  in  the  design 
and  development  of  the  program,”  he  says. 

Although  he  was  discouraged,  Wagner 
was  determined  to  assimilate  the  lessons  that 
failure  taught  him.  In  the  future,  he  realized, 
it  would  be  imperative  to  actively  steer  the 
relationship  with  a  corporate  partner — 


alliances  tend  to  peter  out  if  not  constantly 
massaged.  For  one  thing,  people  change  jobs 
so  rapidly  that  educators  are  always  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  of  losing  their  champions.  For  their 
part,  vendors  should  be  more  vigilant  in 
assuring  they  honor  their  commitments.  Says 
Wagner,  “I’m  disappointed  at  times  with  the 
lack  of  follow-through.”  Wagner  learned  to 
try,  if  at  all  possible,  not  to  ally  with  a  vendor 
without  a  fully  committed  sponsor.  The 
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last — and  most  important — lesson  from  the 
Siemens  experiment  was  that  Sequoia  stu¬ 
dents  lacked  nuts-and-bolts  technical  skills 
(such  as  basic  programming,  Web  design  and 
networking  expertise)  that  were  sorely 
needed  in  the  marketplace.  The  students  also 
needed  some  basic  polishing  in  the  form  of 
resume-writing  classes  and  direction  on  gen¬ 
eral  work  practices. 


A  New  Direction 


Casting  about  for  something  to  occupy 
his  summer  that  year  (1996),  after  the 
end  of  the  Siemens  affair,  Wagner 
began  taking  Novell  networking  courses  at 
a  local  community  college.  He  started  chat¬ 
ting  with  his  car-pool  partner  and  fellow 
Sequoia  High  instructor,  Cameron  Dodge, 
(who  was  also  taking  the  classes)  about  ways 
to  get  technical  training  to  Sequoia  students. 
A  dream  began  to  take  shape.  Wagner  and 
Dodge  imagined  developing  a  robust  IT  cur¬ 
riculum  that  would  give  the  students  more 
advanced  skills  to  help  them  obtain  the 
high-paying  jobs  abundant  in  the  local 
economy.  Even  more  ambitious,  they  imag¬ 
ined  creating  an  IT  curriculum  for  middle 
schools  at  the  one  end  and  community  col¬ 
leges  at  the  other  that  could  be  shared  with 
all  area  schools. 
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-Sequoia  High  instructor  Cameron  Dodge 


But  first  they  had  to  develop  the  program, 
and  they  didn’t  want  to  do  so  in  a  vacuum. 
Wagner  and  Dodge  longed  for  guidance 
from  area  high-tech  companies  as  to  exactly 
what  skills  they  needed.  But  before  that 
vision  could  become  reality,  a  different 
kind  of  opportunity  appeared.  In  1998, 
Wagner  applied  for  and  received  funds  from 
the  Regional  Occupational  Program  (a 
county  governmental  body)  that  allowed 
Sequoia  to  become  one  of  the  first  schools  to 
make  the  Cisco  Networking  Academy,  a 
college-level  program,  available  to  students. 
After  completing  the  two-year  course,  stu¬ 
dents  would  be  eligible  to  take  the  Cisco 
Certified  Network  Associate  (CCNA)  exam. 
The  program  paid  the  salary  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  none  other  than  Dodge.  The  only  catch 
was  that  Sequoia  had  to  open  the  program 
to  adults  from  the  community  who  needed 
to  be  retrained. 

This  stipulation  turned  into  a  godsend. 
“The  interaction  between  the  kids  and  the 
adults  was  great  to  see.  The  adults  immedi¬ 
ately  brought  the  level  of  the  class  up.  I  wasn’t 
spending  all  my  time  dealing  with  the  typical 
high  school  discipline  problems,”  says  Dodge, 
now  an  IT  instructor  at  Sequoia  High.  “The 
adults  taught  the  kids 
what  a  great  opportunity 
they  had.  They  said,  ‘I 
wish  I  was  in  your  place 
10  years  ago.’” 

Denise  Sandoval  was 
one  student  ambitious 
enough  to  take  the  Cisco 
course.  A  recent  gradu¬ 
ate,  Sandoval  took  the 
course  when  it  first 
became  available  (and 
passed  the  CCNA  exam 


this  past  spring).  “I  want  to  learn  everything 
I  can,”  says  Sandoval,  who  was  named  Out¬ 
standing  Senior  for  the  Sequoia  Electronics 
Academy.  Sandoval  watched  her  mother 
work  grueling  days  as  an  assembler  at  indus¬ 
trial  connector  manufacturer  Raychem 
Corp.  in  Menlo  Park  and  decided  to  take  a 
different  route.  Sandoval  interned  at  Excite- 
@Home  as  a  network  operations  associate 
last  summer.  She  plans  to  take  as  many  tech¬ 
nical  courses  as  she  can  at  Mission  College, 
a  Santa  Clara  community  college  (see 
“Stepping  Up  to  the  Plate,”  Page  266)  and 
then  transfer  to  a  university  where  she’ll 
study  computer  science.  Sandoval  is  the  first 
in  her  family  to  graduate  from  high  school 
and  the  first  to  attend  college.  Two  other  stu¬ 
dents  have  also  done  spectacularly  well, 
according  to  Wagner,  both  getting  job  offers 
in  the  $40, 000s — right  out  of  high  school. 

Sequoia  also  offers  the  newly  minted 
Oracle  Internet  Academy  and  CompTLA  A+ 
computer  repair  program,  both  of  which 
give  students  an  opportunity  to  obtain  highly 
marketable  certifications.  Last  year,  Wagner 
scared  up  enough  money  to  buy  laptops  for 
every  teacher  and  student  enrolled  in  a  cer¬ 
tification  program.  Lack  of  home  Internet 
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access  is  not  a  problem,  since  the  courseware 
is  delivered  on  CD-ROMs  as  well  as  through 
the  Internet.  The  students  treated  their  lap¬ 
tops  like  gold.  “I  didn't  have  any  problems  at 
all,”  says  Wagner.  Each  one  was  returned, 
in  pristine  condition,  at  the  end  of  the  yean 
And  this  success  formed  the  basis  for  the 
more  comprehensive  IT  education  program 
Wagner  and  other  school  officials  are  launch¬ 
ing  this  year.  But  there  is  a  shadow  on  the 
vendors'  efforts.  In  1998,  when  Wagner  and 
Dodge  received  a  S260,000,  four-year 
Specialized  Secondary  Program  (SSP1  grant 
from  the  California  State  Department  of 
Education  to  create  their  dream  IT  program, 
they  were  still  hoping  for  more  active  ven¬ 
dor  participation  in  developing  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  But  that  was  not  to  be. 


Building  a  Dream 

ith  die  SSP  grant  secured  in  1998, 
Wagner  and  Dodge  plowed 
ahead  with  the  creation  of  the 
curriculum.  But  in  many  ways  they  felt  they 
were  working  in  the  dark.  Desperately  seek¬ 
ing  vendor  involvement,  Wagner  put  out 
feelers  at  several  companies  but  did  not  hear 
anything  in  reply.  Wagner  and  Dodge  had 
to  go  forward  themselves.  "We  tried  to  get 
companies  involved  with  the  design  and 
development  of  the  IT  program.  We  just 
couldn’t  find  the  right  person  with  enough 
time,*’  says  Wagner.  "We  need  to  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  interface  between  schools  and  industry. 
The  divide  continues.” 

Wagner  hopes  a  third-party  organization 
like  the  ETAA  will  proride  a  future  platform 


for  that  dialogue.  The  ITAA’s  Bynum  agrees 
her  organization  should  be  a  go-between  for 
education  and  industry.  “We  want  to  be  a 
conduit  for  industry  and  educators  to  come 
together  and  talk  about  things,”  says 
Bynum.  But  schools  need  to  get  their  act 
together  prior  to  approaching  vendors,  she 
says.  That’s  another  area  where  ITAA  can 
help.  For  example,  the  ITAA  Techforce 
Initiative  recently  developed  a  standard 
methodology  for  a  full-day  job-sharing  pro¬ 
gram.  Educators  can  direct  local  employers 
to  these  resources  rather  than  putting  the 
burden  on  the  vendors  to  figure  out  how  to 
participate.  “If  you  can  put  together  the  pro¬ 
gram,  they  will  come,”  says  Bynum. 

Despite  their  disappointment  with  the 
lack  of  meaningful  vendor  involvement, 


Stepping  Up  to  the  Plate 

How  one  company  knocked  its  staffing  crisis  out  of  the  park 


As  Larry  Wagner  of  Sequoia  High  learned,  true  collaborative 
partnerships  between  industry  and  educators  are  hard  to  come  by. 
High-tech  companies  are  under  incredible  time  pressures,  after 
all.  But  sometimes  a  vendor  sees  enough  short-  and  long-term 
benefit  to  commit  not  just  money,  but  also  employee  time  to  help 
local  schools  plan  IT  curricula. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  Systems  administrator  Training  and 
Employment  Program  (STEP)  that  Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based  Sun 
Microsystems  developed  in  1998  in  conjunction  with  community 
colleges  in  the  greater  Silicon  Valley  area.  Leslie  Bowers  and  her  fel¬ 
low  Sun  HR  managers  were  tired  of  not  being  able  to  find  anyone 
with  Unix  skills  in  the  area,  and  with  over  10.000  Unix  systems 
administrator  positions  open  worldwide,  something  needed  to  be 
done.  So  they  approached  community  colleges  in  their  area  with  the 
idea  of  jc  ntly  developing  a  Unix  program.  “This  was  our  attempt  to 
try  to  reseed  the  Bay  area  with  Unix  talent,"  says  Bowers. 

Mission  College  was  one  of  the  first  to  embrace  the  idea. 

About  two  years  ago.  Mission  received  a  $250,000  annual  grant 
from  the  California  State  Chancellor’s  Office  through  the 
Economic  Development  Network  to  reposition  itself  as  a  high- 
tech  education  center.  The  plan  was  that  educators  from  Mission 
and  other  local  schools  would  develop  the  courses— with  the 
guidance  of  Sun  experts— and  then  provide  them  to  any  other 
school  that  wanted  to  offer  Unix  training  (which  costs  about 
S2.500  at  for-profit  training  centers). 


“We  took  the  standard  Unix  curriculum  available  at  the  time, 
and  we  sat  there  with  the  best  people  from  Sun.  They  provided 
technical  guidance,  and  our  teachers  gave  the  pedagogical  view." 
says  Ingrid  Thompson,  program  manager  of  corporate  education 
and  training  for  Mission  in  Santa  Clara.  Calif.  The  end  result  is  a 
free,  two-day  training  program  that  teaches  educators  with  IT 
skills  how  to  start  up  a  Unix  training  program— for  all  types  of 
Unix,  not  just  Sun’s  Solaris  version. 

In  Thompson’s  view,  the  appeal  of  Sun’s  approach  is  that  it 
did  not  develop  a  canned  Unix  program  on  its  own  or  establish 
a  rigid  Sun  Unix  Academy  for  schools  to  adopt.  The  exchange 
between  educators  and  industry  experts  made  the  program 
much  richer  and  more  relevant,  says  Thompson.  The  problem 
with  vendor-developed  programs  is  they  are  usually  not  flexible. 

When  Mission  was  ready  to  open  its  Unix  lab.  Sun  employees 
worked  weeknights  after  classes  finished  between  10  p.m.  and  2 
a.m.  to  get  the  lab  up  and  running.  Sun  employees  are  now  part 
of  a  STEP  advisory  committee  that  meets  quarterly  with  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  each  school  to  discuss  how  best  to  propagate  the  STEP 
program.  According  to  Bowers.  Sun  encourages  its  employees  to 
take  part  in  these  meetings,  which  are  held  during  work  hours. 
And  that  investment  is  justified,  if  only  in  the  long  view. 

Says  Bowers.  “We  went  into  this  [initiative]  selfishly,  as  a  way 
to  get  some  hires  down  the  line.  But  now  we  do  this  in  the  spirit 
of  community.”  -L.Gibbons  Paul 
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Wagner  and  Dodge  forged  ahead  with  the 
program,  which  was  offered  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  The  curriculum  included  a 
complete  networking  course  (Computer 
Networking  I  and  II),  computer  applica¬ 
tions,  and  Web  design  and  management. 
Next  year,  the  program  will  also  include 
computer  repair  and  maintenance  and  an 
Oracle  Internet  Academy  course  on  data¬ 
base  design  and  SQL. 

Students  at  the  McKinley  Institute  of 
Technology,  a  Redwood  City  middle  school, 
will  be  able  to  take  the  introductory  IT 
course.  If  they  pass  it,  they  won’t  have  to 
take  it  again  in  high  school  and  can  instead 
proceed  to  tougher  (and  more  exciting)  IT 
classes.  McKinley  principal  Cheryl  Bracco  is 
eager  to  expose  her  middle  schoolers  to  real- 
world  technology  skills.  “It’s  not  enough  for 
us  to  have  internships  for  college  students. 
We  have  to  start  educating  people  young  and 
getting  them  comfortable  with  computers,” 
says  Bracco. 

Motivating  Factors 

Redwood  City  vendors  are  taking 
some  small  steps  to  close  the  digital 
divide.  Spurred  on  by  a  variety  of 
motives,  such  as  a  desire  for  good  PR,  phil¬ 
anthropy  and  a  need  to  improve  the  next 
generations’  IT  worker  pool,  vendors  such  as 
Oracle,  Excite@Home,  Cisco  and  Sun  take 
a  variety  of  approaches  to  helping  schools 


at  the  K-12  and  college  level.  In  addition  to 
donating  7,000  network  computers  to  130 
schools  around  the  country,  Oracle  offers  the 
Academic  Initiative  (which  makes  the  Oracle 
curriculum  available  to  universities  at  a  nom¬ 
inal  charge)  and  the  Internet  Academy 


(which  comprises  four  semesters  of  Web 
training). 

Excite@Home  has  preferred  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  developing  internships  for  its  local 
high  school  students.  Some  companies  go  so 
far  as  to  create  regional  skill  alliances, 
according  to  ITAA’s  Bynum,  in  which  they 
“adopt”  a  school  and  provide  crucial  sup¬ 
port  in  the  form  of  an  advisory  board. 

According  to  Lori  Dalton,  vice  president 
of  education  initiatives  for  Oracle,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  just  starting  to  measure  its  programs’ 
benefits  for  schoolchildren.  For  example,  last 
year,  Oracle  hired  an  independent  consul¬ 
tant  to  assess  whether  the  students  who  had 


received  free  network  computers  from 
Oracle  improved  their  test  scores  and  atten¬ 
dance  rates,  traditional  measures  of  student 
performance.  And  the  new  Internet  Acad¬ 
emy  comes  with  a  built-in  metric:  how  many 
students  take  (and  pass)  the  Oracle  Java 


Developer  Certification  exams.  But  as  for  the 
lack  of  significant  involvement  in  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  comprehensive  IT  education  proj¬ 
ect,  Dalton  says  the  company  has  limited 
resources,  and  it  is  not  currently  focused  on 
getting  involved  with  just  one  school  or 
school  district.  And  as  for  which  schools  it 
gets  involved  with,  Dalton  says  Oracle  does 
not  consider  economic  aid  as  a  sole  factor 
but  as  one  of  many  criteria. 

If  the  vendors  themselves  are  just  starting 
to  measure  return  on  their  investment  in  the 
schools,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  state 
agency  that  granted  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  help  make  Redwood  City’s  IT  cur¬ 
riculum  a  reality.  At  the  end  of  each  pro¬ 
gram  year,  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  will  look  for  ROI  in  the  form  of 
improved  grades  or  test  scores.  If  the  pro¬ 
gram  leaders  (in  this  case,  Wagner  and 
Dodge)  were  to  fail  to  show  positive  results 
on  these  metrics,  the  department  would  pair 
them  up  with  technology-focused  program 
leaders  at  other  schools  long  before  pulling 
the  plug  on  the  funding.  “We  want  them  to 
succeed,”  says  Jim  Greco,  a  consultant  with 
the  department. 

It  is  too  soon  to  know  if  the  companies’ 
efforts  to  help  bridge  Redwood  City’s  digi¬ 
tal  divide  will  be  successful.  The  inflexibility 
of  most  vendors  in  the  amounts  of  time  and 
people  power  they  are  willing  to  devote  to 
the  projects  appears  to  be  a  bleak  fact  of  life. 

Another  question  mark  is  whether  these 
nascent  corporate  efforts  would  be  able  to 
weather  an  economic  downturn,  during 
which  the  number  of  IT  job  openings  would 
almost  certainly  decrease.  Even  the  vendors 
say  they  hope  that  economics  will  not  dic¬ 
tate  future  alliances  with  educators.  “We 
shouldn’t  need  an  economic  boom  to  go 
after  talent  at  the  public  school  level,”  says 
Aida  LaChaux,  Excite@Home’s  senior 
staffing  manager.  “We  need  to  reach  down 
and  expose  kids  to  computers  early  on — no 
matter  what  the  economy  is  doing.”  BE] 


Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Waban,  Mass.  She  can  be  reached  at  laurenpaul@ 
mediaone.net. 
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Signing  on  the  Digital  Line 

Digitally  signed  documents  could  streamline  business  processes 

BY  J.  BROWN 


Edited  by  Christopher 
Lindquist.  Send  your 
thoughts  and  ideas  for 
future  columns  to 
et@do.com. 


WHEN  MARK  BENDER,  CIO  of  Williams  Com¬ 
munications,  first  examined  the  tangled  web  of 
communications  within  the  Tulsa,  Okla. -based 
company,  he  hoped  to  find  a  technology  to  ease 
the  confusion.  But  because  much  of  the  com¬ 


pany’s  correspondence  consisted  of  sensitive  doc¬ 
uments — from  employee  time  sheets  and  per¬ 
formance  reviews  to  contracts  and  agreements 
with  customers  and  other  companies — a  techni¬ 
cal  solution  seemed  impossible. 
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“All  these  items  required  physical  sig¬ 
natures  to  ensure  their  accuracy,  integrity 
and  validity,”  says  Bender.  “But  gather¬ 
ing  those  signatures  meant  lots  of  paper, 
slow  cycles  and  a  real  loss  of  efficiency 
within  the  company.” 

Then  Bender  discovered  electronic  sig¬ 
natures — a  technology  that  allows  digital 
documents  to  be  “signed,”  keeping  them 
valid  and  secure  while  retaining  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  electronic  storage  and  transmis¬ 
sion.  Soon  after,  Bender  and  his  staff 
implemented  two  pieces  of  electronic 
signature  technology — Approvelt  from 
Silanis  Technology  and  a  form  of  public- 
key  infrastructure  technology  from 
Entrust  Technologies.  The  technology  not 
only  helped  alleviate  the  company’s  paper¬ 
generated  internal  struggles;  it  also  paved 
the  way  for  faster  and  easier  e-commerce 
interactions  with  customers  and  busi¬ 
ness  partners. 

Sign  on  the  Line 

The  phrase  “electronic  signature  technol¬ 
ogy”  can  generate  some  confusion,  as  the 
terms  digital  signature  and  electronic  sig¬ 
nature  are  often  used  interchangeably.  In 
fact,  they  are  two  quite  different  things. 

Electronic  signatures  refer  to  the 
broader,  overall  category  of  e-signature 
technologies,  which  don’t  necessarily  have 
to  be  based  on  cryptography  (encoding). 
Instead,  they  may  be  based  on  biometrics 
(reading  fingerprints  or  voices)  or  the 
digitization  of  a  regular,  handwritten 
signature. 

A  subset  of  electronic  signatures — dig¬ 
ital  signatures — uses  cryptography  to  con¬ 
vert  data  into  a  secret  code  for  transmis¬ 


sion  over  a  public  network.  These  tech¬ 
nologies  are  often  considered  the  most 
secure  and  reliable  form  of  electronic  sig¬ 
nature  because  they  use  public-key  infra¬ 
structure  technologies  to  ensure  that  the 
electronic  message  has  not  been  altered 
during  transmission. 

Say  you  wanted  to  draft  and  complete 
a  contract  with  a  customer  using  a  digital 
signature.  To  do  so,  you’d  first  have  to 
acquire  a  digital  certificate — the  electronic 
equivalent  of  an  ID  card.  Several  compa¬ 
nies,  including  VeriSign  and  Entrust  Tech¬ 
nologies,  are  licensed  to  issue  such  certifi¬ 
cates.  Once  you  sign  up,  the  provider 
transmits  the  certificate  to  your  computer. 
You  also  receive  two  digital  keys — one 
private  and  one  public. 

To  sign  a  document,  you  enter  a  pass¬ 
word  or  PIN  and  affix  your  electronic 
signature — the  private  key — to  the  doc¬ 
ument.  The  person  or  company  receiv¬ 
ing  your  document  would  then  use  the 
public  key  to  unlock  your  certificate  and 
verify  that  the  signature  is  valid.  Once 
confirmed,  they  could  sign  the  document 
using  their  own  digital  tools  and  return  it 
to  you.  Throughout  the  process,  the  soft¬ 
ware  documents  the  date  and  time  of 
each  signing,  while  built-in  security 
measures  ensure  that  the  documents 
haven’t  been  altered  anywhere  along  the 
process. 

A  Changing  Landscape 

It  sounds  like  a  fine  solution  to  a  signifi¬ 
cant  problem,  but  there  was  an  issue: 
Where  a  manually  signed  document  car¬ 
ried  force  of  law  behind  it,  digital  signa¬ 
tures  often  weren’t  worth  the  virtual  paper 


Proponents  say  the  new  federal  bill 
will  mean  significant  increases  in  the 
number  of  companies  employing 
digital-signature  technology. 
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Gone  but  not  Forgotten 

A  user  calls  in  a  panic;  he  acciden¬ 
tally  deleted  an  important  file  and 
then  emptied  the  recycle  bin.  Now 
he  wants  the  file  back.  Executive 
Software  International  says  it  has 
the  answer  in  Undelete  2.0. 

Undelete  replaces  the  Windows 
NT/2000  recycle  bin  with  a  recovery 
bin  that  creates  an  instant  backup  of 
all  deleted  files.  If  a  user  accidentally 
deletes  a  file,  he  always  has  the 
option  of  retrieving  it,  even  if  it  origi¬ 
nally  resided  on  a  network  server. 
Network  tools  let  administrators  run 
Undelete  on  remote  machines  and 
view  their  deleted  files.  Admini¬ 
strators  can  also  remotely  configure 
software  features,  such  as  the  size  of 
the  recovery  bin.  The  product  lists 
for  $249  for  the  server  version  and 
$49  for  workstation  licenses.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.execu- 
tive.com  or  call  818  547-2050. 

Virtually  Unlimited 
Storage 

Raidion  Systems  hopes  to  increase 
enterprise-storage  flexibility  with  the 
Raidion.vss  storage  area  network 
(SAN)  manager.  The  Raidion  device 
lets  storage  managers  combine 
network-storage  resources  into  vir¬ 
tual  private  SAN  partitions  that  can 
be  quickly  reconfigured  using  a 
drag-and-drop  interface,  regardless 
of  the  network’s  physical  configura¬ 
tion.  The  system  can  create  snap¬ 
shot  copies  of  partitions  for  near- 
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Without  visibility,  your  e-business  network  is  lost.  Only  NetScout  lets  you  KNOW  NOW 
and  guides  you  through  stormy  waters  with  Real-Time  performance  management  for 
your  e-business— from  front  office  to  back  office.  You  can  tell  if  service  and  download 
times  are  degrading,  if  your  site  is  under  attack,  if  your  back  office  links  are  jammed, 
and  how  to  fix  them.  To  receive  your  free  CD  and  get  your  company  out  of  the  fog, 
call  1-888-999-5946  or  visit  www.netscout.com/cio.  You'll  KNOW  NOW  with  NetScout, 
before  your  company  hits  the  rocks. 


they  were  written  on.  That  all  changed  this 
June,  when  Congress  passed  the  Electronic 
Signatures  in  Global  and  National  Com¬ 
merce  Act.  The  act,  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  1,  makes  digitally  signed  elec¬ 
tronic  agreements  as  legally  valid  as  hand- 
signed,  printed  documents.  Proponents  say 
the  bill  will  mean  significant  increases 
in  the  number  of  companies  employing 
digital-signature  technology. 

“It’s  a  tremendously  important  piece 
of  legislation  in  that  it  mandates  that  elec¬ 
tronic  signatures  can  be  accepted  with  just 
as  much  importance  as  paper  and  ink  sig¬ 


Ways  and  Means 

The  new  federal  electronic  signature  bill 
specifies  the  use  of  electronic  signatures, 
not  just  digital  signatures,  so  that  compa¬ 
nies  will  have  a  degree  of  flexibility  with 
the  type  of  technology  they  use.  And  they 
will  have  choices.  Three  categories  cur¬ 
rently  serve  the  electronic  signature  mar¬ 
ket.  The  first  category — which  includes 
Entrust  Technologies,  Litronic  and 
VeriSign — provides  digital  certificates.  The 
second  group — including  eOriginal, 
iLumin  and  signOnline — sells  software 
and  other  infrastructure  required  for 


Ultimately,  the  concept  will  likely 
extend  to  business-to-consumer 
transactions,  though  this  area  looks 
likely  to  proceed  more  slowly. 


natures,”  says  James  Van  Dyke,  senior 
analyst  with  New  York  City-based  Jupiter 
Communications,  an  Internet  research 
and  advisory  company.  “It  will  give  busi¬ 
nesses  more  confidence  in  implementing 
electronic  signature  technology.” 

Though  some  companies  have  already 
begun  using  electronic  signatures  and  40 
states  had  passed  their  own  electronic  sig¬ 
nature  laws,  the  lack  of  federal  guidelines 
had,  until  now,  served  to  deter  the  major¬ 
ity  of  businesses  from  implementation. 
But  with  the  new  law  in  place,  companies 
are  likely  to  put  aside  their  reservations.  In 
fact,  according  to  an  IDC  (sister  company 
to  CIO's  publisher,  CXO  Media)  report, 
the  public-key  infrastructure  market  will 
grow  rapidly  over  the  coming  years, 
expanding  from  $132.2  million  in  1999 
to  $431.2  million  by  2003. 

Increased  use  of  digital  signature  tech¬ 
nology  is  expected  to  generate  a  boom  for 
e-commerce,  particularly  the  B2B  kind, 
where  millions  of  transactions,  contracts 
and  agreements  take  place  every  day. 


electronic  signature  transactions  to  take 
place.  The  third  category — which  includes 
DataKey  and  OS  Crypto — sells  hardware 
such  as  smart  cards,  fingerprint  scanners 
and  retina-scanning  devices  designed  to 
add  a  biometric  element  of  safety  to  elec¬ 
tronic  signature  transactions. 

There  are  several  ways  a  business  can 
implement  electronic  signature  technol¬ 
ogy.  One  of  the  most  basic  is  within  the 
company’s  e-mail  program.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  massive  amounts  of  information 
associated  with  personnel  matters,  such  as 
benefits,  could  be  posted  to  an  intranet. 
Employees  could  then  use  digital  certifi¬ 
cates  to  direct  changes  to  their  401  (k) 
plans,  dental  or  medical  coverage,  per¬ 
sonnel  records  and  so  on. 

Companies  can  also  extend  digital  sig¬ 
natures  outside  corporate  walls.  Using  an 
extranet,  a  company  could  set  up  elec¬ 
tronic  signatures  with  its  business  part¬ 
ners,  suppliers  or  buyers,  allowing  those 
parties  to  order  materials,  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  securely  online  without  the  hassle  of 
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instantaneous  backup.  SCSI  disk 
arrays  can  appear  as  fibre-channel 
resources  using  Raidion’s  bundled 
bridging  feature.  Large  physical 
disks  can  be  subdivided  into 
smaller  volumes.  The  system  can 
also  build  synchronous  mirrors  for 
remote  sites.  Prices  start  at 
$75,000.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.raidionsystems.com  or  call 


612  906-0900. 


Large  Linux 

The  popularity  of  Linux  keeps  grow¬ 
ing,  and  Linux  distributors  keep  pil¬ 
ing  on  the  updates.  SuSE,  one  of  the 
oldest  Linux  providers,  recently 
released  SuSE  Linux  7.0  in  both  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  versions.  The 
pro  version  comes  on  six  CD-ROMs 
and  one  DVD  and  offers  more  than 
1,500  Linux  tools  and  packages  tar¬ 
geting  advanced  end  users  and 
information  technology  customers. 
The  software  includes  everything 
needed  to  create  Web,  proxy,  mail, 
news,  print  and  other  types  of 
servers. 

The  professional  package  also 
comes  with  more  than  1,000  pages 
of  printed  documentation  and  90 
days  of  free  support.  SuSE  Linux  7.0 
Professional  lists  for  $69.95.  For 
more  information,  visit 
www.suse.com. 
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Behind  every  great  dot-com, 
is  the  non-dot  who  runs  it. 


- 


K'V 


An  e-business  isn’t  a  url.  It’s  a  real  company  run 
by  a  real  person.  It’s  the  customers,  employees, 
and  suppliers  behind  the  technology.  Only 
PeopleSoft’s  new  generation  of  applications 
were  built  to  run  purely  on  the  internet,  so  those 
non-dots  can  run  their  dot-coms  best. 
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sending  paper  documents  back  and  forth 
via  fax  or  FedEx. 

Ultimately,  the  concept  will  likely 
extend  to  business-to-consumer  transac¬ 
tions  as  well,  though  this  area  looks 
likely  to  proceed  more 
slowly.  “On  the  busi- 
ness-to-consumer  side, 
the  issue  of  case  law 
and  precedent  will  be 
more  important,”  says 
Van  Dyke.  “Because 
businesses  no  longer 
have  to  send  paper¬ 
work  to  their  customers  under  this  law,  it 
is  perceived  as  taking  a  lot  of  power  out 
of  consumers’  hands.  Privacy  groups  and 
consumer  rights  groups  are  going  to  be 
very  active  when  it  comes  to  this  topic,  and 
businesses  will  proceed  with  caution.” 

Potential  Downfalls 

Privacy  issues  aren’t  the  only  hurdle.  Pri¬ 
vate  keys,  for  instance,  need  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  order  to  work.  If  stored  on  a 
computer’s  hard  drive,  it’s  not  that  diffi¬ 
cult  for  an  unauthorized  party  to  gain 
access  to  a  key.  “If  I’m  a  night  janitor 
working  at  your  business  and  I  see  your 
password,  I  can  claim  to  be  you,  making 
me  suddenly  much  more  effective  at  com¬ 
mitting  fraud,”  says  Van  Dyke.  “In  the 
long  run,  this  will  make  obvious  the  needs 
for  other  types  of  authentication  down  to 
a  personal  level.”  Such  authentication 
would  likely  include  biometric  identi¬ 
fiers  like  fingerprints  or  retina  scans, 
which  require  additional  infrastructure  to 
implement. 

“Things  like  smart  cards  that  can  be 
used  to  store  your  private  key  and  essen¬ 
tially  be  as  secure  as  your  credit  card  are 
one  of  the  missing  pieces,”  says  John 
Pescatore,  vice  president  of  Internet  secu¬ 
rity  at  Stamford,  Conn. -based  Gartner 
Group.  “Portability  is  another  issue.  In 
the  world  of  physical  signatures,  pens  are 
very  portable.  A  private  key  that’s  stored 
on  a  hard  drive  is  not.” 

Another  issue  of  concern  involves  the 


interoperability  of  multiple  key  technolo¬ 
gies  and  the  question  of  how  electronic 
signatures  will  integrate  with  digital  signa¬ 
tures.  The  language  of  the  e-sign  bill 
reflects  a  concern  that  government  poli¬ 
cies  could  bog  down 
the  development  of 
the  technology.  There¬ 
fore  the  issue  of  stan¬ 
dards  was  left  open. 
The  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  how¬ 
ever,  is  charged  with 
coming  back  within 
180  days  to  give  recommendations  on 
how  the  harmonization  of  electronic  sig¬ 
nature  technology  might  be  achieved  on 
a  global  basis.  Until  then,  incompati- 


PREDICTIONS 

mobile  e-commerce 


bilities  are  likely  to  emerge. 

“The  passing  of  the  bill  generated  a  lot 
of  interest  among  software  vendors,  sev¬ 
eral  of  whom  are  coming  out  with  new 
products,”  said  Van  Dyke.  “That  may 
mean  more  proprietary  systems  out  there 
and  more  software  incompatibilities.” 

But  to  Williams’  Bender,  the  advantages 
so  far  have  already  outweighed  the  risks. 
“It’s  reducing  our  costs  and  increasing  our 
efficiencies,”  he  says.  “What  used  to  take 
days  due  to  snail  mail  and  paper  shuffling 
now  takes  virtually  minutes.”  ■ 


J.  Brown,  a  freelance  writer  and  editor  based  in 
California,  has  been  writing  about  technology  and 
business  issues  for  the  last  eight  years.  E-mail 
her  at  justinebrown@quiknet.com. 


Online  Transactions  Mobilize 

BY  2004,  74  million  people— or  one-third  of  wireless  users— will  have  access  to  the  wire¬ 
less  Web,  according  to  a  report  by  Boston-based  Aberdeen  Group.  That  growth  presents 
a  tremendous  opportunity  for  enterprises  looking  to  take  competitive  advantage  of  the 
medium.  But  even  if  they  don’t  want  to  start  wireless  information  delivery  now,  compa¬ 
nies  must  begin  planning  for  it. 

“It  may  sound  self-evident,”  says  Kelly  Quinn,  the  report’s  coauthor  and  Aberdeen 
senior  research  analyst,  “but  we  need  to  start  seeing  CIOs  take  a  look  at  wireless  as  a 
delivery  channel  to  the  customers.”  The  report  notes  that  certain  markets— banking, 
finance,  location-based  services,  advertising  and  impulse  purchases— will  be  the  first  to 
use  mobile  commerce  (m-commerce),  but  Quinn  says  that  every  company  should  start 
working  wireless  into  its  strategic  planning.  “It’s  just  another  means  of  connecting,”  she 
says.  "Instead  of  having  your  IT  strategy  and  then  your  wireless  strategy,  you’ll  have  your 
IT  strategy  that  includes  the  access  method  of  wireless.” 

Quinn  says  IT  managers  need  to  step  back  and  evaluate  how  important  it  is  to  get 
wireless  access  to  their  customers  now.  If  it  is  important,  they  should  look  at  wireless 
access  protocol,  Palm  OS  or  similar  options.  But  even  if  it’s  not  crucial,  she  warns,  they 
shouldn’t  leave  wireless  on  the  back  burner.  “I  strongly  recommend  that  folks  in  that 
advantageous  position  really  start  planning  their  strategy  for  the  next  12  to  18  months 
down  the  road.” 

And  users  shouldn’t  put  all  their  faith  in  XML  as  the  ultimate  wireless  panacea  that  will 
allow  them  to  quickly  retrofit  data  to  any  platform.  “That’s  something  that  still  needs  to 
be  sorted  out,”  Quinn  says.  “I  think  the  WAP  [wireless  application  protocol]  environment 
is  more  sorted  out  than  that  question,  which  isn’t  saying  much.” 

-Christopher  Lindquist 


PUT  YOUR  TRUST 

in  God,  my  boys,  and 

V 

keep  your  digital 

signature  encrypted. 

Tell  us  whom  you 

trust  at  et@cio.com. 
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People  are  capable  of  amazing  things. 

Like  cutting  your  costs  with  every  purchase. 


PeopleSoft  eProcurement  puts  the  power  of  purchasing  into  the  hands  of  every  employee.  Our  new 
generation  of  e-business  applications  gives  your  people  direct  access  to  suppliers’  goods  and  services. 
So  they’re  able  to  procure  what  they  need,  when  they  need  it  —  at  prices  you  can  control.  Suddenly,  your 
purchasing  managers  are  finding  you  better  deals,  because  they’re  not  using  all  of  their  time  to  buy 
mass  quantities  of  paper  clips.  And  best  of  all,  your  overall  costs  are  cut.  All  because  your  people  can 
take  advantage  of  the  power  of  purchasing.  Amazing. 
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People  power  the  internet: 


www.peoplesoft.com/eprocurement 


1.888.773.8277 
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REVISIT 
pen  computing 

Write  on  Target 

Simplification  helped  pen  computing  go  from  dud  to  dynamite 

BY  FRED  HAPGOOD 

THE  MOST  HYPEABLE  technologies  are 


composed  of  a  routine  side  whose  function 
is  instantly  understandable  combined  with 
a  miracle  part  that  promises  to  make  the 
routine  perform  way  beyond  experience. 
Cars  that  fly!  Doors  that  recognize  faces! 
Ads  that  present  themselves  only  to  serious 
prospects!  The  greater  the  contrast — the 
more  ordinary  the  routine  part  or  the  more 
exotic  the  miraculous  part — the  greater  the 
technohype  potential,  and  the  more  care¬ 
fully  buyers  need  to  keep  their  hands  on 
their  pockets. 

In  the  late  1980s  the  drums  began  to 
roll  for  a  technology  intended  to  extend 
computing  to  situations  where  keyboards 
were  impractical,  often  because  the  user 
was  walking  around.  The  idea 
was  to  provide  a  dis¬ 


play  surface  the  user  could  write  on,  like 
a  piece  of  paper  on  a  clipboard,  except 
that  in  this  case  the  paper  would  be  able 
to  associate  patterns  of  strokes  with  spe¬ 
cific  letters.  This  would  allow  the  device 
to  store  and  process  handwritten  text  as 
a  computer-readable  file— in  simplest 
terms,  to  recognize  handwriting. 

The  routine  part  of  pen  computing  (the 
pen  itself)  was  as  old  as  civilization.  The 
miracle  part  (the  handwriting  recognition) 
was  one  of  the  defining  problems  of  arti¬ 
ficial  intelligence.  As  a  result,  the  techno¬ 
hype  potential  proved  considerable.  In 
April  1992  we  reported  that  78  percent 
of  CIOs  thought  that  pen  computing 
would  be  of  immediate  value  to  their  cor¬ 
porations,  although  no  serious  products 
were  then  available.  By  May  we  had 
jumped  into  the  pool  ourselves. 
If  you  start  your  pen-com¬ 
puting  evaluation  and 
pilots  now,”  CIO  said 
optimistically,  “you’ll  be 
ready  for  deployment 
when  the  products  are 
ready.” 

Only  a  few  months 
later,  however,  in  the  wake 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
major  vendor  (Momenta 
Corp.),  we  started  to  have 
second  thoughts.  “Few 
existing  pen  applications 
have  yet  to  graduate 
from  their  pilot  pro¬ 
grams,”  we  admitted,  a 
polite  way  of  saying  that 
most  such  programs  had 
failed. 

It  turned  out  that  pen 
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Keep  in  Command 

Anything  that  helps  reconstruct  a 
crashed  system  can  be  useful.  And 
Winternals  Software  hopes  that 
ERD  Commander  2000  can  be 

extremely  useful.  ERD  Commander 
lets  administrators  create  bootable 
floppy  disks,  CD-ROMs  or  hard  disks 
that  give  new  life  to  dead  Windows 
NT/2000  systems.  It  boots  into  con¬ 
sole  mode,  where  administrators  can 
initiate  repairs  and  data  recovery 
necessary  to  get  the  system  up  and 
running  again.  ERD  Commander 
2000  comes  complete  with  registry 
and  file  editors,  and  it  supports 
batch  files,  allowing  for  predefined 
repair  and  recovery  scripts.  The 
product  lists  for  $349.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.winternals.com 
or  call  512  330-9130. 

Outfox  Carnivore 

The  FBI  has  the  technology  to  exam¬ 
ine  every  e-mail  message.  Properly 
equipped  hackers  can  do  the  same. 
Now  Sigaba  Corp.  offers  a  tool  that 
may  help  keep  your  private  mes¬ 
sages  private.  SigabaSecure  works 
with  nearly  any  e-mail  client  (includ¬ 
ing  Lotus  Notes,  Microsoft  Outlook 
and  Netscape  Messenger)  or  online 
e-mail  service  (such  as  Yahoo  Mail 
and  Hotmail).  Users  simply  click  a 
"Send  Secure"  button  to  request  a 
one-time  security  key  from  Sigaba’s 
servers.  The  software  then  encrypts 
the  message  and  sends  it  to  the 
recipient.  Enterprises  that  wish  to 
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Are  youiseeing  the  whole  picture? 
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In  e-business,  what  looks  good  one  minute  can  be  deadly  the  next. 

That’s  where  Informatica  comes  in.  We  give  you  instant  access  to  all  of 
your  information  no  matter  where  it  is.  Delivered  to  you  no  matter 
where  you  are.  So  you  can  make  informed  decisions.  See  the  whole 
picture  now,  at  www.informatica.com/elunch-CIO.  Or  call  1  -800-970-1 1 79. 
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In  April  of  1992  we  reported  that 
78  percent  of  CIOs  thought  that  pen 
computing  would  be  of  immediate 
value  to  their  corporations,  although  no 
serious  products  were  then  available. 


computers  were  expensive  (the  function 
required  powerful  machines,  which  made 
equipping  a  field  force  pretty  painful), 
power  hungry  and  physically  clumsy. 
Developers  were  limited  to  a  very  small 
applications  library.  Most  importantly,  the 
recognition  worked  poorly.  This  was  a 
major  blow,  since  people  generally  notice 
the  miraculous  part  of  a  technology  first. 
If  that  fails,  the  products  often  don’t  get 
a  second  look.  “[Handwriting  recogni¬ 
tion]  sank  pen  computing,”  observes 
Conrad  Blickenstorfer,  editor  in  chief  of 
Pen  Computing  Magazine. 

Look  deeper,  however,  and  our  articles 
reflect  glimmers  of  another  approach  to 
pen  computing:  using  pens  to  steer 
through  a  series  of  forms,  pick  lists  and 
check  boxes.  But  this  approach — object 
selection  as  opposed  to  text  entry — did 
not  seem  to  excite  anyone  much.  The  con¬ 
cept  dated  back  to  the  1950s,  when  radar 
operators  began  using  light  pens  to  track 
objects.  Pick  lists  themselves  went  back 
to  Apple’s  Macintosh.  Furthermore,  form- 
oriented  applications  came  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  price  tag  since  they  had  to  be 
designed  anew  for  each  application. 

This  was  a  disappointing  retreat  from 
the  romance  of  handwriting  recognition, 
with  its  promise  of  a  single  product  that 
could  handle  any  kind  of  data-entry  appli¬ 
cation.  Object  selection  seemed  like  a 
passing  phase  in  the  technology,  as  a  way 
for  pen  computing  to  make  a  little  money 
while  it  learned  to  read. 

Some  pragmatists  discovered,  however, 
that  pick  lists  seemed  ideal  for  field  oper¬ 


ation.  Navigating  through  menus  auto¬ 
matically  associated  each  entry  with  a  rich 
context  of  predefined  categories.  Hand¬ 
writing  recognition  couldn’t  do  that. 
Skilled  users  could  cut  through  the  process 
much  faster  than  they  could  write  the  same 
information  on  a  tablet.  Finally,  pick-list 
handling  was  easy  on  resources:  Appli¬ 
cations  could  run  on  a  $200  handheld 
instead  of  a  $2,000  laptop.  It  seemed  that 
even  if  handwriting  recognition  had  deliv¬ 
ered  exactly  as  promised,  pick-list  comput¬ 
ing  might  have  been  preferable  anyway. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  pick-list-based 
pen  computing  has  spread  to  most  cate¬ 
gories  of  mobile  workforces,  from  deliv¬ 
ery  to  insurance  to  warehousing.  Even 
though  handwriting  recognition  is  much 
improved  (partly  because  of  Jeff  Hawkins’ 
Graffiti,  a  special  script  that  makes  recog¬ 
nition  easy  for  machines),  the  technology 
has  been  pushed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
development  tool  kit.  “A  lot  of  what  we 
do  is  make  it  possible  for  users  to  avoid 
[handwriting  recognition],”  says  Ivan 
Philips,  CEO  of  Pendragon  Software,  a 
form  design  tools  company. 

“Everything  is  done  with  clicks,”  CEO 
Charles  Koo  of  iMedica  Corp.  says 
proudly  of  his  company’s  wireless  data- 
entry  tool  for  doctors.  Pen  computing  has 
more  than  fulfilled  its  original  promise;  it 
just  had  to  forget  about  using  the  most 
fancy  new  technology  to  do  so.  ■ 


Best  of  all,  digital  ink  can’t  ruin  your  shirt.  Write 
down  your  ideas  for  future  revisits  and  send  them 
to  et@cio.com. 


new  , 

products 


maintain  more  control  over  the 
process  can  purchase  their  own  key 
server  to  run  inside  company  walls. 
The  service  is  free  for  individual 
users.  Enterprise  pricing  is  $1  per 
user  each  month  with  a  500  mini¬ 
mum  threshold.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  visit  www.sigaba.com  or  call 


650  572-6100. 


It’s  No  Bug;  It’s  Mozquito 

If  you're  tired  of  mundane  old  Web 
forms,  you  may  want  to  take  a  look 
at  Mozquite  Factory  1.5,  the  latest 
Web  development  tool  from 

Mozquito  Technologies.  The  Factory 
includes  two  components:  the 
Mozquito  Matrix,  which  transforms 
webpages  that  include  new  Forms 
Markup  Language  (FML)  tags  into 
pages  that  can  be  viewed  on  any  4.0 
or  later  version  of  Navigator  or 
Internet  Explorer,  and  the  Mozquito 
MozPad,  an  XFITML  editor  with  inte¬ 
grated  validation  tools.  The  product 
lists  for  $249.  A  free  30-day  trial  is 
available  on  the  Mozquito  website. 
For  more  information,  visit 
www.mozquito.com. 
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ihforir^tioh  h<<ds  to  tr^vd  tt\  h%or«  yust  oM  diV«ctiot\. 


Everyone  is  always  talking  about  getting  to  your 
information.  “Complete  access,”  “Total  access” 
“Accessibility,”  well  our  response  to  that  is  this:  If 
your  information  system  doesn’t  allow  you  to  also 
input  and  work  with  your  data,  how  current  can  it  be? 
At  DataChannel,  our  enterprise  solutions  not  only 
give  you  anywhere,  anytime,  on  any  device  access, 
but  also  let  you  input  and  update  your  data  as  well,  so 
your  information  is  always  current.  Gee.  Imagine  that. 


If  you’d  like  to  access  more  valuable  nuggets  of 
information  about  DataChannel  like  how  we  employ 
some  of  the  top  XML  developers  in  the  world.  Or 
how  we’ve  joined  forces  with  ISOGEN  to  form  the 
largest  XML-based  portal  solutions  company  in  the 
marketplace  today.  And  in  doing  so  created  a  totally 
new  category  that  we  call  Business-to-Anyone,  just 
input  this  web  address:  www.B2A.DataChannel.com. 
That  should  get  you  pointed  in  the  right  direction. 


«*>  DataChannel 

Information  in  motion. 


888-534-8352  |  www.B2A.DataChannel.com 


UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 


new  processors 


Mechanical  Minds 


TO  THE  CYNIC,  an  electronic  component 
that  mimics  the  human  brain’s  biological 
circuitry  doesn’t  exactly  sound  like  a  great 
leap  forward.  But  the  latest  advance  in 
neuromorphic  engineering  could  eventu¬ 
ally  lead  to  computers  that  quickly  and 
accurately  perform  complex  perceptual 
tasks,  such  as  recognizing  objects  by  sight. 

Developed  jointly  by  researchers  at 
Lucent  Technologies’  Bell  Labs  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
(MIT),  the  circuit  is  designed  to  repli¬ 
cate — on  a  very  modest  scale — the  brain’s 
hybrid  analog/digital  processing  structure. 
Based  on  a  silicon  chip,  the  circuit  con¬ 
sists  of  17  transistor-based  neurons  (com¬ 
pared  to  billions  of  neurons  inside  a  brain) 
that  communicate  with  each  other  via 
artificial  synapse  pathways.  When  simul¬ 
taneous  electric  currents  are  applied  to 


two  artificial  neurons,  the  circuit  can  be 
configured  to  respond  to  only  one  stimu¬ 
lus  and  suppress  its  response  to  the  other. 
“It’s  like  when  you  decide  to  bite  into  an 
apple  rather  than  into  your  hand,”  says 
Rahul  Sarpeshkar,  assistant  professor  of 
electrical  engineering  and  computer  sci¬ 
ence  at  MIT.  As  in  the  brain,  there  is  no 
single  element  in  the  circuit  that  decides 
which  stimulus  to  suppress.  The  decision 
is  the  result  of  a  consensus  among  a 
majority  of  the  neurons. 

Sarpeshkar,  who  led  the  research  team 
with  H.  Sebatian  Seung,  an  MIT  assistant 
professor  of  computational  neuroscience, 
points  out  that  getting  an  electronic  circuit 
to  act  like  a  brain  is  no  small  feat.  “Like 
a  digital  computer,  our  brains  make  a 
yes/no  decision  on  whether  we  are  look¬ 
ing  at  an  apple  or  a  hand.  Yet  the  deci¬ 


sion  is  based  on  a  stream  of  analog  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  object’s  size,  shape  and 
spatial  relations  to  other  objects.”  It’s  by 
receiving  the  information  and  accepting  or 
rejecting  specific  inputs  that  the  brain  (or 
a  neuromorphic  circuit)  can  arrive  at  the 
logical,  and  usually  correct,  choice. 

Although  neuromorphic  research  is  still 
at  an  experimental  stage,  Sarpeshkar  fore¬ 
sees  a  day  when  such  circuits  will  help 
computers,  mobile  phones,  cameras  and 
a  wide  array  of  other  devices  better  cope 
with  sounds,  images  and  other  real-world 
information.  “Anything  that  utilizes  sen¬ 
sory  data,  such  as  speech  recognition, 
phone  noise  reduction  and  biometric  secu¬ 
rity  products,  could  benefit  from  this  tech¬ 
nology,”  he  says.  Sarpeshkar  also  predicts 
that  neuromorphic  circuits  will  allow  the 
development  of  bionic  implants  that  will 
help  sight-  and  hearing-impaired  people 
perhaps  in  as  soon  as  three  years.  “It  fits 
the  requirements  of  mimicking  the  biol¬ 
ogy  and  using  very  little  power,”  he  says. 

Sarpeshkar  believes  that  neuromorphic 
circuits  are  destined  to  replace  digital- 
signal  processors  and  other  conventional 
ways  of  rapidly  processing  sensory  data. 
“People  often  deride  the  way  humans 
think,”  he  says,  “yet  there’s  actually  a  lot 
that  we  can  learn  from  the  process.” 

-John  Edwards 


As  in  the  brain,  there  is  no  single 
element  in  the  circuit  that  decides 
which  stimulus  to  suppress. 
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The  power  to  take  your  next  great  idea 


Full-Service  E-Commerce 

■ 

Streaming  Video  to  the  Desktop 
On-the-Fly  Wireless  Connectivity 
Real-Time  Collaboration  Over  the  Intranet 
Higher  Productivity,  Lower  Operating  Costs 


ENTERASYS 


NETWORKS 


What’s  going  to  be  the  next  big  thing  for  your  e-business?  Wireless?  Convergence?  VPNs?  Before  you  go  too  far,  you  might  want 
to  think  about  the  network  that’s  going  to  support  these  ideas.  Then  think  about  us.  We're  Enterasys  Networks™ — a  new  company 
singularly  focused  on  building  the  powerful,  flexible,  highly  intelligent  solutions  to  lead  you  and  your  business  farther. 
Even  to  places  you  haven’t  thought  of... yet. 


To  learn  more  about  solutions  that  will  give  you  a  distinct  competitive  advantage,  contact  your  Enterasys  Networks’  distributor  or  author 
ized  reseller,  or  call  toll  free  877-423-8074.  You  can  also  visit  us  on  the  web  at  enterasys.com/runwlthlt/. 


Enterasys  Networks.  Run  with  it 


A  Betting  Proposition 


Stock  options  may  sound  great,  just  hedge  your  bets  carefully  BY  PERRY  GLASSER 


SAY,  FRIEND,  INSTEAD  OF  THAT  BIRD  IN  YOUR  HAND, 
how  about  those  birds  in  the  bush?  No?  What  if  we  told  you 
that  the  price  of  fowl  is  about  to  soar? 

If  the  birds  in  the  bush  sound  more  attractive  than  the  one 
in  your  mitt,  you  might  be  tempted  to  join  a  company  that 
waves  stock  options  beneath  your  nose.  The  company  will 
save  cash  by  paying  you  less  up  front  (often  20  percent  less); 
you’ll  share  in  the  big  bucks  later — if  it  hits  the  jackpot. 


When  it  comes  to  stock  options,  what  can  you  ask  for? 
Salary  negotiations  are  simple  by  comparison.  But  if  your 
compensation  mix  includes  stock  options,  what’s  a  fair  shake? 

Options  are  given  to  employees  as  a  one-time  or  annual 
grant  usually  based  on  a  percentage  of  pay  or  a  merit  formula. 
All  options  have  two  common  elements: 

Striking  (or  exercise)  price.  An  option  gives  the  holder  the 
right  to  buy  a  specified  number  of  shares  at  a  specified  price. 
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PHOTO-ILLUSTRATION  BY  BRANDTNER  AND  STAEDELI 


Digex  Security  Services 
Secured  platforms 
firewall  protection 
Data  Encryption 
Security  Scans 
Vulnerability  Assessments 
Locked  down  Facilities 
Monitored  Network 
Dedicated  Security  Group 
s  AS  7  □  Certified 
TruSecure  Certified 


DinK.ner 

SHAGJUM-LE  D'Neal 


:  2000  Digex,  Inc.  All  trademarks,  tradenames  and  service  marks  mentioned  or  used  belong  to  their  respective  owners.  All  rights  reserved. 


Digex  |  keeps  e-business  in  business'* 

www.digex.com/authority  1-888-344-3903 

Where  managed  hosting  began. 
Where  managed  hosting  is  going. 


DIGEX 

managed  web  and  application  hosting 

YOUR  SITE  NEVER  FELT  SO  SAFE 


lifescience 


AND  REMEMBER... 

“October.  This  is  one  of  the  peculiarly  dangerous  months  to  speculate  in  stocks. 
The  others  are  July,  January,  September,  April,  November,  May,  March,  June, 
December,  August  and  February.”  -Mark  Twain 


The  striking  price  is  usually  fixed  as  the 
price  of  the  stock  on  the  date  of  the  grant, 
the  dollar-per-share  figure  that  must  be  paid. 
If  shares  of  XYZ  trade  at  $50,  and  you  have 
the  right  to  buy  shares  at  $20,  the  option 
when  exercised  is  worth  a  taxable  $30,  the 
value  of  the  “spread.”  If  the  shares  trade  at 
$19.99,  however,  your  options  are  worth 
bupkis.  If  the  company’s  stock  is  not  traded 
(“pre-IPO,”  as  the  venture  cap  guys  say),  no 
one  knows  the  value  of  your  options  until 
the  company  stock  goes  public  (if  it  ever 
does),  and  the  striking  price  can  be  arbi¬ 


trary,  a  total  shot  in  the  dark  when  it  comes 
to  valuation. 

Vesting  schedule.  Option  grants  are 
always  tied  to  the  calendar.  You  may  be 
promised  10,000  options,  but  perhaps  only 
3,000  will  be  yours  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
6,000  at  the  end  of  two  and  the  rest  after 
three.  Options  granted  annually  as  merit 
incentives  may  not  be  exercisable  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  after  the  grant.  Options 
granted  when  a  company  is  pre-IPO  may 
not  be  exercisable  until  many  years  after  the 
company  goes  public. 


It’s  Valuation,  Stupid 


Quick!  Who  has  more  money?  Jane,  who  has  10,000  options  at  a  striking  price  of  $20, 
or  John,  who  has  2,000  at  a  striking  price  of  $10? 

The  answer  is,  as  with  most  financial  questions,  it  depends.  Options  can’t  be  valued 
unless  the  price  of  the  underlying  stock  is  known— so  good  luck  with  valuing  your  pre- 
IPO  offer.  For  this  example,  though,  assume  the  underlying  stock  has  liquidity— which 
means  you  can  buy  and  sell  it  easily. 

At  any  price  under  $20  per  share,  Jane’s  options  are  worthless.  At 
any  price  under  $10  per  share,  both  Jane’s  and  John’s  options  are 
worthless.  They  don't  dine  out  at  all. 

But  consider  their  bankrolls  if  the  stock  is  worth  $21  per 
share.  Jane’s  10,000  options  have  a  spread  of  $1,  so 
she’s  got  $10,000  (10,000  x  $1).  But  the  spread  for 
John  is  $11,  so  he’s  got  $22,000  (2,000  x  $11).  John 
buys  dinner. 

If  the  stock  is  worth  $30  per  share,  Jane's  spread 
has  soared  to  $10  per  option,  so  she’s  worth 
$100,000  (10,000  x  $10).  John’s  spread  is  $20,  so  he 
is  worth  $40,000  (2,000  x  $20).  Jane  grabs  the  check. 
And  for  a  bonus  question,  at  what  stock  price  will  their 
holdings  be  equal? 

Answer:  At  $22.50  per  share,  they  will  both  have  $25,000. 
They  split  the  tab.  -P.  Glasser 


Since  the  permutations  between  time  and 
price  are  unlimited,  Valerie  Fontaine,  a 
founding  partner  of  Seltzer  Fontaine  Beck¬ 
with,  a  Los  Angeles-based  legal  search  con¬ 
sulting  company,  suggests:  “Vest  ASAP. 
Employers  naturally  want  to  spread  option 
grants  over  time  because  it  buys  longevity 
and  loyalty.”  Fontaine  adds,  “Four  years  to 
100  percent  vesting  was  once  the  standard, 
but  we’re  now  seeing  three  years  to  vesting 
as  the  norm,  with  more  and  more  deals  cut 
for  one  year  or  two.  We’re  even  seeing  some 
immediate  vesting.” 

When  it  comes  to  evaluating  an  options 
deal,  remember  that  a  company  in  the  third 
venture  capital  round  is  a  better  bet  than 
one  in  the  first.  Weigh  the  track  record  of 
the  backers.  If  the  money  guys  have  never 
nurtured  an  IPO,  the  options  component  of 
your  compensation  may  never  fly. 

Finally,  since  this  is  money  we’re  talking 
about,  crunch  numbers.  Dermot  Bolger, 
president  of  Thinkpath,  a  Waltham,  Mass.- 
based  IT  professional  placement  organiza¬ 
tion,  notes,  “Options  will  change  the  lives 
of  only  the  top  10  percent  of  employees.  The 
rest  of  us  might  realistically  get  $10,000  to 
$20,000  per  year  for  a  period  of  three  years 
if  the  company  goes  public.”  Bolger  points 
out  that  15  percent  (or  10  percent  in  Europe) 
of  a  company  is  the  standard  amount  of 
equity  held  back  for  employees  and  that 
“half  of  that  might  be  split  among  10  top 
executives.”  So  for  those  in  the  executive 
suite — and  why  not  CIOs? — look  for 
options  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  equity 
share  between  .5  percent  and  1.5  percent  of 
the  company.  That’s  a  nice  neighborhood, 
one  where  you  can  just  go  out  and  buy  a 
bird  instead  of  beating  around  the  bush. 


Perry  Glasser,  managing  editor  of  llluminata  Inc.,  can 
be  reached  at  pglasser@illuminata.com. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JACK  GALLAGHER 


fND:  Network  Dysfunction 


Symptoms  Include: 

/  Premature  application  time  out 
/  User  satisfaction  concerns 
/  Stability  issues 

/  Performance  guarantee  problems 
/  Response  time  degradation 
/  SLA  guarantee  dilemmas 
/  Loss  of  bandwidth  control 
/  Poor  efficiency 
/  Stifled  application  enablement 


These  are  classic  signs  of  ND. 

ND  affects  every  company  from 
small  enterprises  to  large  service 
providers.  If  not  controlled  your 
business  is  at  risk,  and  your 
competition  knows  it. 

Now,  Sitara  Networks  is  just  what  the 
doctor  ordered  to  add  the  necessary 
layer  of  intelligence  to  your  network 
to  prevent  and  cure  ND. 

We’re  the  ist  company  to  deliver 
an  integrated  and  modular  QoS 
(Quality  of  Service)  platform  world¬ 
wide  that  integrates  bandwidth 


management  and  transparent 
caching  into  an  open  hardware  and 
software  architecture.  And  we’re 
the  ist  company  to  guarantee  the 
benefits  of  the  product  -or  your 
money  back. 

By  partnering  with  industry 
leaders,  including  Citrix  Systems 
Inc.  and  Sumitomo  Corporation  - 
Sitara  protects  your  network  with 
holistic  QoS. 


0  Sitara 

Networks' 

Making  Networks  Smarter 


www.sitaranetworks.com 


Elite  Seats 

BY  ELIZABETH  DOUGLAS 

HIGH-CONCEPT  OFFICE  DESIGN  CAN  HELP 
companies  with  one  of  their  thorniest  problems: 
recruiting  and  keeping  top  talent.  Research  shows 
that  employees  look  to  their  work  environment 
for  signs  that  the  company  cares  about  them  and 
for  reassuring  messages  about  company  success 
and  prosperity. 

Even  single  elements  can  be  powerful  messen¬ 
gers.  Prestige  comes  attached  to  hot  chairs  such 
as  the  funky  Aeron,  architect  Frank  Gehry’s  ele¬ 
gant  new  Fog  or  the  classic  Barcelona.  Of  the 
three,  only  the  Aeron  is  intended  for  the  70-hour 
workweek. 

No  chair  speaks  more  directly  to  the  dotcom 
generation  than  Zeeland,  Mich. -based  Herman 
Miller’s  Aeron,  that  creation  of  plastic  and  steel 
introduced  a  decade  ago  and  most  familiar  in  its 
black  incarnation.  (It  comes  in  10  colors  with  many 
possible  variations  in  armrest  upholstery.)  Funky 
it  may  be,  but  it’s  also  ergonomically  correct,  sin¬ 
fully  comfortable  and  easily  adjustable  to  almost 
any  requirement,  thanks  in  part  to  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  three  sizes  (starting  list  price  is  $749). 

And  it’s  a  Gen  X  status  symbol.  One  company 
privately  admits  buying  Aerons  to  placate  execu¬ 
tives  moving  out  of  closed  offices  into  a  new  team 
environment  of  cubicles.  Jonathan  Brandal,  CFO 
of  SANgate,  a  Southborough,  Mass. -based  data 
storage  systems  startup,  says  his  employees,  some 
of  whom  are  “persnickety,”  see  them  as  “futuris¬ 
tic,  nontraditional — but  not  over  the  edge.” 

Sending  different  messages  in  different  spaces  are 
Gehry’s  Fog  and  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe’s  clas¬ 
sic  Barcelona  chairs.  Both  are  art;  one  is  cutting 
edge,  the  other  was  cutting  edge  and,  70  years  later, 
is  still  going  strong  as  a  power  symbol. 

The  Fog’s  dramatic  lines  immediately  evoke 
Gehry’s  masterpiece,  the  new  Guggenheim  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Bilbao,  Spain.  The  chair  made  its  U.S. 
debut  in  Gehry’s  cafeteria  for  the  Conde  Nast 
building  in  Manhattan’s  Time  Square.  Upholstered 
versions  are  turning  up  in  Europe,  and  New  York 


Gehry’s  Fog  (top)  and  Ludwig 
Mies  van  der  Rohe’s  classic 
Barcelona 


City-based  KnollStudio  will  soon  be  offering  them. 
As  of  now,  the  cast  aluminum  indoor/outdoor  chair 
is  meant  for  atriums,  cafeterias  and  the  like.  With 
a  five-degree  flex  in  the  backrest,  the  chair  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  comfortable.  Upholstered,  Fogs  will  make 
elegant  sense  in  conference  rooms.  (List  price,  $750 
armless,  $895  with  armrests.) 

Mies’s  much-copied  Barcelona  chair  speaks 
about  status  and  stature  in  executive  seating  areas, 
such  as  the  CBS  offices  on  Madison  Avenue. 
Designed  for  the  1929  Barcelona  Industrial 
Exposition,  the  originals,  with  polished  stainless 
steel  frames  and  white  pigskin  upholstery,  were 
intended  for  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  when  they 
opened  the  German  (Wiemar)  pavilion,  also 
designed  by  Mies.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
bought  rights  to  the  chair  design  and  licenses  them 
to  Knoll.  Nowadays  the  chairs  are  signed,  although 
the  two  originals  were  not. 

Buying  such  art  is  an  investment — the  starting 
list  price  is  about  $7,000.  But  at  Knoll,  as  else¬ 
where,  list  prices  are  often  open  to  very  serious 
negotiation,  and  price  reductions  often  reach  50 
percent  or  more. 

For  more  information:  Aeron,  www.herman 
miller.com-,  Fog  and  Barcelona,  www.knoll.com. 


Elizabeth  Douglas  writes  about  industrial  design  from 
her  comfortable  chair  in  Rockport,  Mass. 
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katie  piette, 
customer  service  rep 


make  anyone  listen  to  Muskrat  Love  for  9  minutes 

while  i  check  with  the  shipping  department  again. 


Customers  are  less  and  less  willing  to  put  up  with  frustration.  It’s  because 
the  Internet  revolution  has  increased  their  expectations.  When  your  employees  have  realtime, 
accurate  information  at  their  fingertips,  they  can  give  the  right  answers,  quickly. 

That’s  because  IBM  and  Siebel  have  teamed  up  to  provide  the  most 

comprehensive  customer  focused  e-business  solutions. 


1.888.917.8884 


ibm-siebel.com 
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Hilton  Head 

BY  JAMES  MORIARTY 


TO  SOME  EXTENT  HILTON  HEAD  ISLAND  HAS  FALLEN  PREY 
to  Yogi  Berra’s  famous  quip,  “No  one  goes  there  anymore — 
it’s  too  crowded.”  While  the  South  Carolina  island’s  excessive 
popularity  has  brought  as  much  renown  for  its  crazed  crowds 
as  for  its  verdant  fairways, 
it’s  always  worth  rediscov- 


Swing  into  Hudson’s  Seafood 
to  sample  their  renowned 
shrimp  recipes. 


ering  a  classic,  especially  one 
with  golf  courses  designed 
by  the  sport’s  most  re¬ 
nowned  architects,  and  ec¬ 
lectic  gourmet  restaurants. 

Today  the  island  cannot  contain  itself.  The 
building  boom  has  spread  inland  like  kudzu. 
Despite  all  this  expansion,  Harbour  Town  Golf 
Links  remains  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  Hilton 


Head  golf.  The  annual 
site  of  the  PGA  Tour’s 
MCI  Heritage  Classic, 
the  course  runs  through 
a  coastal  forest  of  oaks 

draped  in  Spanish  moss.  It  finishes  with  two  holes  bordering 
Calibogue  Sound.  The  memorable  last  shot  aims  directly  at 
the  red  and  white  striped  Harbour  Town  lighthouse. 
Unfortunately,  the  tiny  greens  have  not  been  able  to  handle 
the  course’s  popularity;  it’s  closed  until  January  2001. 

Even  without  the  Harbour  Town  course,  there  is  no  lack  of 
golf.  The  Ocean  and  Sea  Marsh  Courses,  built  in  the  1960s 
by  George  Cobb,  are  also  part  of  the  resort.  There’s  another 
Cobb  layout  at  Shipyard  Golf  Club.  Besides  Harbour  Town, 
some  of  the  best  resort  golf  on  the  island  is  at  Palmetto  Dunes 
and  Palmetto  Hall.  Virtually  all  of  these  courses  were  carved 
from  the  island’s  inland  forests. 

Off  Hilton  Head,  on  Daufuskie  Island,  is  Bloody  Point,  a 
Tom  Weiskopf/Jay  Morrish-designed  course.  Back  on  Route 
278,  there  are  playing  opportunities  ranging  from  Gary  Player’s 
Hilton  Head  National  to  the  Old  Carolina  Golf  Club  and  Old 
South  Golf  Links.  If  you  have  an  “in,”  there  are  private 
enclaves  both  on  and  off  Hilton  Head,  like  the  Long  Cove  Club 
or  Colleton  River  Plantation  Club. 

Hilton  Head  Island  has  no  shortage  of  fine  dining  either.  The 
Alligator  Grille  in  Coligny  Plaza,  where  you  can  get  a  decent 
cut  of  alligator  (if  that’s  what  you  want),  won’t  let  you  down. 
Charlie’s  L’Etoile  Verte  is  an  island  favorite,  as  is  Lagniappe. 
Hudson’s  Seafood,  next  to  the  shrimp  boat  dock  on  Skull  Creek, 
has  also  been  a  Hilton  Head  mainstay  for  decades. 

Sometimes,  there’s  nothing  quite  as  comfortable  as 
becoming  reacquainted  with 
an  old  friend. 

Lor  more  information  on 
these  courses  and  restaurants, 
check  out  www.hiltonbead 
cbamber.com. 


James  Moriarty  is  a  freelance 
travel  and  golf  writer.  He  regularly 
contributes  to  Golf  Digest  and 
Player  magazines. 
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The  average  crash  test  produces  vast  amounts  of  data 
that  reveal  the  way  materials  and  components  respond 
to  loads.  But  crash  tests  take  time  and  devour  resources. 
With  visual  computing  technology  available  only  from  Silicon  Graphics, 
the  world’s  top  16  auto  manufacturers  are  now  studying  the  effects  of  a 
crash  using  simulations  on  high-performance  computers.  The  technique 
saves  millions  in  development  costs.  Plus,  it  raises  safety  standards  by 
allowing  engineers  to  simulate  every  phase  of  development.  With  innovative 
technology  such  as  this,  SGI  is  helping  auto  manufacturers  achieve  new 
standards  for  their  industry.  It’s  what  we  do  best.  And  it’s  what  helps  our 
customers  stay  one  step  ahead.  To  learn  more  about  our  solutions,  or  for 
information  on  our  services,  consulting,  and  support,  visit  our  Web  site. 


www.sgi.com/ahead 

sgi 

One  step  ahead 


©  2000  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Silicon  Graphics  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  SGI.  the  SGI  logo,  and  One  step  ahead  are  trademarks,  of  Silicon  Graphics.  Inc. 
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Sing  the 


Body  Ergonomic 


Brion  O’Connor  is  a  sports,  fitness  and  travel  writer  based  in  Hamilton,  Mass. 


Get  your  people  to  sit  up  straight,  or  you’ll  really  feel  their  pain 


BY  BRION  O’CONNOR 


WHEN  A  JOB’S  PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS  and  a  worker’s  physical  capacity  are  out  of  whack, 
it’s  a  recipe  for  disaster.  The  body  is  a  complex  machine,  and  when  any  of  the  parts  fail,  the 
whole  machine  breaks  down.  Few  ailments  are  more  insidious  and  potentially  debilitating 
than  those  generated  by  improper  body  mechanics.  We’re  talking  stiff  necks,  sore  shoulders, 
tight  backs,  hip  pain,  numbness,  tingling,  swelling,  loss  of  strength  and  fatigue.  In  the 
United  States  alone  these  maladies  affect  more  than  600,000  employees  and  cost  busi¬ 
nesses  an  estimated  $15  billion  to  $20  billion  in  workers’  compensation  each  year, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA).  Total  direct  costs  can  be  as  high  as  $45  billion  to  $60  billion,  and 
no  business  is  immune. 

Crowded  desktops  are  a  petri  dish  for  breeding  repetitive  strain  injuries.  “We  sit  at  our 
computers,  we  smile,  take  a  sip  of  coffee  and  think,  ‘This  article  doesn’t  apply  to  me.’  Wrong,” 
says  Sherry  Fenton  Turner,  a  licensed  occupational  therapist  and  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Occupational  Therapy  and  owner  of  Holliston,  Mass.-based 
Occupational  Therapy  Resource  Group.  “Many  computer  users  suffer  from  eye  strain,  upper 
and  lower  back  pain,  poor  lower-extremity  circulation  and  common  upper-extremity  ailments.” 
Numerous  safety  measures  can  encourage  better  ergonomics,  but  the  best  source  of  preven- 
might  be  staring  back  at  you  in  the  mirror.  “No  one  is  in  a  position  to  care  for  you  better 
than  yourself,”  Fenton  Turner  says.  So  sit  up  straight,  hold  your  magazine  level,  and  run 
through  the  office  ergonomics  self-assessment  below. 

For  more  on  ergonomic  issues,  contact  the  National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  at  800  356-4674  or  visit  the  OSHA  website  at  www.osha-slc.gov/ 
ergonomics-standardIindex.html. 


BODY  POSITION: 

WORK  PRACTICES: 

►  Head  directly  over  shoulders, 

►  Monitor  position:  Top  of  monitor 

►  Chair  armrests  adjustable/ 

►  Alternate  computing  tasks 

not  leaning  forward 

at  eye  level  (adjust  sight  lines 

flexible  to  allow  proper 

with  nonstationary  tasks 

►  Shoulders  neutral  and  relaxed 

for  bifocals  or  trifocals) 

forearm  angle 

►  Close  eyes  often  to  relieve 

►  Elbows  angled  at  90  degrees 

►  Wrists  angled  between  neutral 
and  20  degrees 

►  Hips  angled  at  90  degrees 

►  Knees  parallel  to  hips  or 
slightly  lower 

►  Back  of  knees  out  one  to  two 
inches  from  sitting  surface 

►  Feet  flat  on  supportive  surface 

►  Document  holder  same 

distance  as  monitor  screen 

►  Monitor  directly  in  front, 
roughly  18  inches  away 

►  Keyboard  at  height  to  allow 
proper  elbow  and  wrist 
positions 

►  Use  a  wrist  rest  to  reduce 
localized  pressure 

►  Chair  back  flexible  to  allow 
periodic  extension 

►  Alternate  light  source  to 
reduce  glare  and  reflection 

►  Headset  for  hands-free 

conversation 

►  Multioption  mouse  (preferably 
cordless)  for  varied 

hand  movements 

dryness  and  strain 

►  Stand,  walk,  relax 

►  Regularly  stretch  all 
major  muscle  groups 

►  Avoid  reaching  while 
seated  to  retrieve  items 

Do  You  Want  To 

Max  Out: 

Your  e-Business 

Opportunities? 


Want  to  use  the  Internet  to  connect  branch  offices  and  reduce  communications 
costs?  Groovy.  Want  to  secure  your  corporate  network  and  keep  confidential 
information  confidential?  Right  on.  Want  to  make  sure  your  customers  are  who 
they  say  they  are  and  take  advantage  of  new  ways  to  do  e-business?  Far  out. 

With  Cy link  you  can  do  all  that  and  more. 
Because  for  more  than  16  years  we've  been 
developing  security  solutions  for  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  respected  companies  in  the  world. 
Solutions  that  are  easy  to  implement  and  easy  to  manage  from  anywhere  on  your 
network  regardless  of  type  or  technology. 

So  don't  let  network  security  keep  you  from  doing  your  e-business  thing. 
Max  out  your  e-business  opportunities.  And  do  what  you  want  to  do.  With  Cylink. 


Securing  e-business 


lifescience 


Vroom! 


For  execs  who  really  want  to  get  on  the  fast  track  BY  meridith  LEVINSON 


I  ADMIT  TO  BEING  ATTRACTED  TO 
Formula  One  (FI)  racing,  not  because  I 
know  anything  about  the  cars  or  the  skills 
required  to  operate  them,  but  for  the  style 
notes:  the  showers  of  Moet,  the  chicly 
dressed  crowds  lining  the  Riviera,  the 
splashy  sponsorships  (like  Benetton)  and, 
of  course,  the  gorgeous  young  European 
drivers.  For  racing  enthusiasts  like  myself 
who  will  never  get  a  call  from  the  McLarens 
to  join  them  in  the  pit  at  Le  Mans,  FI 
Boston,  a  go-kart  facility  and  entertainment 
complex  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  (a  half  hour 
south  of  Beantown)  offers  an  opportunity  to 
experience  what  it’s  like  to  drive  a  real  race 

Suggest  future  topics,  and  let  us  know 

what  you  think  about  Life  Science. 

E-mail  us  at  lifescience@cio.com. 


car  on  a  real  LeMans-style  track. 

“Michael  Shumacher  is  always  in  go- 
karts,”  says  Richard  J.  Valentine,  founder 
and  CEO  of  FI  Boston,  referring  to  FI’s  cur¬ 
rent  racing  wunderkind  and  two-time  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Formula  One  Championship.  “He 
attributes  his  skill  to  the  practice  he  gets  driv¬ 
ing  karts.  You  get  all  the  same  sensations  in 
karts  that  you  would  in  a  real  Formula  One 
vehicle.” 

He  should  know.  Valentine  raced  profes¬ 
sionally  for  24  years  before  turning  in  the 
jumpsuit  for  the  business  suit  and  the  life  of 
an  entrepreneur  in  1970. 

The  karts  at  FI  Boston  are  not  what  you 
remember  from  amusement  parks,  nor  are 
the  two  professionally  designed  indoor 
tracks.  The  European  style,  gasoline-pow¬ 
ered  karts  reach  speeds  of  40  miles  per 
hour  around  hairpin  turns  and  have 


5.5-horsepower  engines.  The  time  to  beat 
around  the  track:  19:72.  Before  revving 
your  engine,  FI  Boston’s  pit  crew  will  out¬ 
fit  you  with  one  of  those  nifty  racing  suits, 
a  neck  brace  and  a  helmet.  They’ll  also 
brief  you  on  the  rules:  This  is  not  the  place 
to  release  your  road  rage;  save  that  for  the 
interstate. 

In  addition  to  the  two  tracks,  the  complex 
consists  of  a  classy  billiard  room  with  seven 
pool  tables,  a  virtual  reality  game  room  that 
was  still  under  construction  when  I  toured 
in  August,  a  five-star  restaurant  and  bar,  a 
TV  lounge  with  eight  screens  and  a  VIP 
room  furnished  with  bookcases,  tables, 
comfy  chairs,  a  flat-screen  TV  and  an  enter¬ 
tainment  center. 

Valentine  is  promoting  FI  Boston  as  one 
of  the  area’s  premier  spots  for  corporate 
events.  Between  the  time  it  opened  at  the 
end  of  June  2000  and  mid-August,  Coca- 
Cola  had  already  patronized  FI  Boston  five 
times,  according  to  Valentine.  John 
Hancock,  Lucent  Technologies,  Merrill 
Lynch  and  Nortel  Networks  are  among  a 
slew  of  companies  that  have  also  tested  out 
the  four  conference  rooms  and  the  6,000- 
square-foot  exhibition  hall  (both  of  which 
are  equipped  with  T1  lines  and  audiovisual 
and  teleconferencing  capabilities)  in  the 
warehouse-like  complex. 

For  more  information,  call  781  848-2300 
or  visit  www.flboston.com. 


Meridith  Levinson  is  a  dedicated  journalist  by  day, 
helmet-clad  speed  demon  by  night. 
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The  Ninth  Annual 


Enterprise  Value  Retreat  Awards  Ceremony 

January  28-31,  2001  •  The  Westin  La  Paloma  •  Tucson,  Arizona 


' 


MODERATOR 

IT  and  the  Global  Economy 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

Albert  H.  Gordon  Professor  of  Business 

Administration 

Harvard  Business  School 

FEATURING 

Still  Creative  after  All  These  Years 

STEVE  ALLEN 

Case  Study:  Li  &  Fung  International,  Inc. 

MICHAEL  THOMAS  HSIEH 
President 

Li  &  Fung  International,  Inc. 

THE  2001  ENTERPRISE  VALUE  AWARDS 
WINNERS 


The  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Ceremony  is  proudly 
underwritten  by 

GENUITY 


THE  NINTH  ANNUAL 


Enterprise  Value  Retreat  Awards  ( 


JANUARY  28  -  31,  2001 
THE  WESTIN  LA  PALOMA 
TUCSON,  ARIZONA 

PARTNERS 

Acxiom  Corporation 
Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 
Comdisco,  Inc. 
E.piphany 
Genuity 

Hummingbird  Communications 
Infosys  Technologies 
Niku  Corporation 
Novell,  Inc. 

ProSight,  Inc. 

SAS 

Sybase,  Inc. 

Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

Tonic  Software 
Verizon  Communications 


s  the  Internet  causes  the  boundaries  between  countries  to  evaporate  at  break¬ 
neck  speed,  new  e-commerce  technologies  allow  organizations  to  extend 
their  reach  from  relatively  confined  geographic  markets  to  truly 
global  ones.  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  you  have  unparalleled  opportunities 
to  reach  new  customers. 

But  how  do  you  create  and  manage  the  new  service 
levels,  distribution  channels  and  organization  structures 
that  are  now  needed? 

Join  us  at  the  ninth  annual  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat, 
where  we  will  delve  into  the  challenges  of  managing  an  IT 
strategy  in  the  global  economy.  Over  the  course  of  three  days 
Harvard  Business  School  Professor  F.  Warren  McFarlan 
leads  participants  in  a  thought-provoking 
and  rigorous  case  study  program,  center¬ 
ing  on  Hong  Kong  trading  company, 

Li  &  Fung,  and  their  dotcom  strategy. 

The  Retreat  features  the  Tuesday 
evening  dinner  and  awards  ceremony,  which 
honors  this  year’s  Enterprise  Value  Award 
winners,  all  of  whom  have  demonstrated 
business  achievement  through  the  innovative 
use  of  information  technology. 


Ceremony 


RETREAT 


AGENDA 


Sunday,  January  28 

8:30  a.m. 

CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
Partners'  Golf  Tournament 

Enjoy  a  round  of  golf  at  the  beautiful 
Starr  Pass  Golf  Course. 

3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Registration 

3  p.m. 

Superbowl  XXXV  Party 

Hosted  by  Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

Join  other  retreat  participants  to  watch 
the  game  on  the  big  screen. 

7:30  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Mingle  with  our  Partners  and  meet  your 
colleagues. 


Monday,  January  29 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Opening  Remarks  and 
KnowPulseSM  Poll 

GARY  BEACH 
Group  Publisher 
CXO  Media,  Inc. 

The  KnowPulse  "Knowledge"  poll,  an 
ongoing  poll  conducted  by  CIO  maga¬ 
zine,  captures  IT  and  business  execu¬ 
tives'  perspectives  on  current  topics  in 
the  news.  Past  polls  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  in  CIO  and  other  prestigious  media 
organizations,  including  CNN, 
Newsweek,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

8:45  a.m.  -  10:15  a.m. 

Retreat  Introduction  and  Welcome 
Address:  IT  and  the  Global  Economy 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
Senior  Associate  Dean 
Director  of  External  Relations 
Albert  H.  Gordon  Professor  of 
Business  Administration 
Harvard  Business  School 
McFarlan  outlines  how  new  technologies 
have  fundamentally  transformed  where 


work  is  being  done  on  a  global  basis.  The 
central  theme  of  the  Retreat  is  built 
around  how  Hong  Kong-based  trading 
company,  Li  &  Fung,  together  with  its 
Silicon  Valley-based  software  develop 
ment  arm,  is  opening  up  new  markets  by 
linking  factories  in  East  Asia  with  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Europe  and  in  the  US. 

10:15  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

One  of  this  year's  winners  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  awards  program  review  board 
together  outline  the  key  implementation 
success  factors  of  the  project. 

10:30  a.m.  -  1 1  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

1 1  a.m.  -  noon 

Still  Creative  after  All  These  Years 

STEVE  ALLEN 

This  man  of  many  talents  involves  us  in 
keeping  our  creative  juices  percolating. 

Noon  12:15  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

12:15  p.m.-  1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:30  p.m.  -  5:05  p.m. 

Industry  Briefings 

Each  of  our  Partners  will  lead  interactive 
small  group  discussions  on  strategic 
business  and  IT  issues. 

5:15  p.m.  -  5:45  p.m. 

Global  Industry  Value  Chain 
Restructuring 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  identifies  how  every  aspect  of 
the  industry  value  chain  has  been 
deeply  transformed  by  Information 
Technology.  Inbound  logistics/outbound 
logistics  and  sales,  etc.,  all  operate  in  an 
entirely  different  way. 

5:45  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Relax  and  take  the  opportunity  to  share 
your  thoughts  with  Partners  and  col¬ 
leagues. 


Tu  esday,  January  30 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

8:45  a.m.  -  9:45  a.m. 

Evolving  Patterns  of  E-Commerce 
Management 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  shares  how  e-commerce  has 
completely  changed  the  competitive 
pattern  inside  an  industry  by  looking  at 
the  brokerage  battles.  He  also  focuses 
on  how  similar  issues  are  being  thought 
out  in  the  world  of  B2B  E-Commerce. 

9:45  a.m.  -  10  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

10  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:30  a.m.  -  10:45  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

10:45  a.m.  -  1 1:30  a.m. 

Global  Patterns  of  IT  Service  Delivery 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  engages  participants  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  extraordinary  revolution 
in  how  organizations  are  accessing  IT 
capabilities. 

1 1:30  a.m  -  2  p.m. 

Luncheon  &  Case  Study  Workgroups 

Participants  will  break  into  small  groups 
to  analyze  the  Li  &  Fung  case  over  a 
working  lunch. 

2  p.m.  -  3:15  p.m. 

Global  Security:  How  To  Protect 
Your  Infrastructure  Across  Borders 

A  high  ranking  government  official  leads 
a  provocative  discussion  on  global  secu¬ 
rity  and  its  impact  on  your  business. 
How  vulnerable  are  you? 

3:15  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Informal  Networking  and  Recreation 


6:30  p.m.  -  7:15  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  Reception 

Meet  the  Award  winners. 

7:15  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Dinner  and  Ceremony 

Join  us  for  dinner  and  to  celebrate 
the  Enterprise  Value  Award  winners 
at  a  ceremony,  proudly  underwritten 
by  Genuity. 

9:30  p.m.  -  midnight 
Dessert  Reception 

Hosted  by  Genuity 


Wednesday,  January  31 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

KnowPulse  Poll  Results 

LEW  MCCREARY 

Editor  in  Chief 

Darwin  magazine 

McCreary  will  present  the  results  of 

Monday  morning's  poll. 

8:45  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Case  Study  Workgroup  Presentations 
and  Discussion  with  Li  &  Fung 
Executives 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
MICHAEL  THOMAS  HSIEH 
President 

Li  &  Fung  International,  Inc. 

Groups  will  present  and  discuss  their 
solutions  with  case  study  executives. 

10:30  a.m.  -  10:45  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:45  a.m.  -  11:30  a.m. 

Management  Implications  for 
Surviving  in  the  Information-Enabled 
Global  Economy 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
McFarlan  closes  the  Retreat  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  specific  management 
practices  used  by  firms  that  are  success¬ 
fully  adapting  in  the  new  information  age. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246  or  visit  our  website  at  tnrww.cio.com/conferences. 
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If  this  is  your  first  CIO  conference, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 


Name:  _ 

Title: _ 

Company: _ 

Address:  _ 

City,  State,  Zip: _ 

E-mail  Address: _ 

Name  as  you  want  it  to  appear  on  your  badge:  _ 

□  I  will  bring  a  companion  at  the  cost  of  $375.  Name  of  my  companion: 


(Please  note  Companion  Program  details  below.) 

WHAT  IS... 

Your  primary  industry? _ 

Your  organization's  annual  revenues  or  assets?  _ 

Your  annual  IT  budget?  _ 


Telephone: 

Facsimile: 


Mail  Stop: 


Web  site  URL: 


□  I  won't  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on 
future  CIO  events. 
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ENROLLMENT  FEES: 


PAYMENT: 


□  $3,325  —  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  immediately  by  calling  the  The  Westin 
La  Paloma  at  520  742-6000.  To  receive  the  discounted  rate,  please  mention 
that  you  are  attending  the  Enterprise  Value  Retreat  when  making  your 
reservations.  This  fee  does  not  include  hotel.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room 
with  a  credit  card,  as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on 
December  28,  2000. 


□  Check  enclosed  and  mail  to: 

Executive  Programs,  CXO  Media,  Inc.,  D3620, 
Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 

□  P.O.  # _ (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be 

submitted  within  10  business  days.) 


□  $3,925  —  Government/Military  □  MC  /  Visa  /  AmEx  (circle  one) 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CIO  will  make  your  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  for  arrival  Sunday,  January  28  and  departure  Wednesday,  January  31.  Acct.  #: 

Additional  hotel  night  reservations  are  your  responsibility. 


□  $375  —  Companion  Program 

This  fee  includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast  and  planned  companion  activities  at  the  Enterprise  Value 
Retreat.  Companions  are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament  or 
Retreat  sessions.  Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any 
Retreat  function. 

□  $10,000  —  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or 
consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and 
consulting  companies.  This  enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check 
only  and  does  not  include  three  nights  hotel.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determina¬ 
tion  of  this  category. 


Signature: 
Exp.: _ 


All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Retreat,  and  all  cancellations  and 
changes  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may  cancel  your  Retreat 
attendance  up  to  December  28,  2000  without  penalty.  A  $650 
administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations  received 
between  December  29,  2000  -  January  12,  2001.  No  refund  or  credit 
will  be  given  for  cancellations  received  on  or  after  January  13, 

2001  or  for  no-shows.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  limit  attendance 
to  practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 

or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
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Only  the  Names  Have  Been  Changed 


The  Same  Old 
Mouse  Trap? 

BY  ANONYMOUS 

CHANGE  CASTS  A  SHADOW  long  before  it  arrives.  Sometimes  the 
shadow  signals  a  coming  event  or  a  breakthrough  of  monu¬ 
mental  importance,  perhaps  altering  forever  the  way  we  work 
and  live....  Most  times  that  shadow  is  nothing  more  than  a 
consultant  doing  finger  puppets  in  pursuit  of  yet  another  trip  to 
the  trough. 

I  had  a  history  professor  in  college  of  whom  I  was  very  fond. 
Professor  Donworth  was  everything  I  aspired  to  be  in  my 
golden  years:  a  high-energy,  chain-smoking  octogenarian  with 
a  lightening-quick  mind  and  the  vocabulary  of  a  drunken  sailor. 
When  he  was  bom,  they  threw  away  the  mold.  (Unfortunately, 
some  of  it  grew  back.)  The  professor  was  fond  of  saying  that 


“what  we  leam  from  history  is  that  people  never  learn  amthing  - 
from  history.”  He  didn't  simply  believe  that  those  who  forget 
history  are  condemned  to  repeat  it;  he  believed  that  we  are 
condemned  to  repeat  history  because  we  always,  always  forget. 
Memories  of  catastrophic  mistakes  would  be  forgotten  iar 
least  at  an  emotional  level )  within  two  or  three  generations. 

He  was  saying  this  in  the  early  ’70s.  I'm  sure  that  Professor 
Donworth,  like  the  rest  of  us,  could  not  have  imagined  how  the 
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www.powerware.com 


Powerware 

We  build  a  UPS  like  lives  depend  on  it. 


And  they  often  do. 


expertise  goes  into  our  entire  line  of  hardware, 
software  and  service.  Powerware,  formerly  Exide 
Electronics,  offers  a  full  range  of  UPS  products 
that  protect  everything  from  small-  to  mid¬ 
sized  businesses  to  large  data  centers 
and  ISPs.  For  more  information,  or 
to  talk  to  our  sales  department, 
go  to  www.powerware.com  or 
call  877-PWRWARE  (877-797-9273). 


Today,  everything's  riding  on  computer  data  and 
continuous  operations,  with  no  margin  for  error. 
But  the  modem  power  grid  goes  down  an  average 
of  eight  hours  a  year.  That's  a  risk  you  can't 
take.  You  don't  have  to  with  Powerware. 

We  have  more  than  37  years  of  proven 
experience  protecting  mission-critical 
customers  like  major  airports  and 
airlines  around  the  world.  That 
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cycle  of  change  has  shortened  since  then,  and  with  it,  appar¬ 
ently,  so  have  our  memories.  We  seem  now  to  be  on  our  way 
to  repeating  catastrophic  errors  two  or  three  times  in  a  single 
generation. 

Have  you  picked  up  a  technology  or  business  magazine 
lately  that  didn’t  contain  yet  another  tiresome  article  about 
the  virtues  and  investment  potential  of  application  service 
providers?  Neither  have  I.  When  I  read  these  rags,  I  have 
the  paralyzing  suspicion  that  they’re  trying  to  be  funny. 
Faced  with  an  IPO  party  about  to  close  the  bar  and  soft¬ 
ware  license  revenues  in  free  fall,  the  investment  community 
and  key  ERP  players  have  teamed  up  to  bring  us  the  biggest 
misuse  of  human  energy  this  side  of  the  WWF  (World 


Everything  you  need  to  know  about 
what  an  ASP  is  can  be  summed  up 
in  two  words:  service  bureau! 


Wrestling  Federation).  And  the  shame  of  this  silly,  transpar¬ 
ent,  embarrassing  money  grab  is  that  just  like  the  phony  solu¬ 
tions  that  came  before  (reengineering/downsizing,  ERP  sys¬ 
tems,  knowledge  management),  when  this  foolishness  burns 
itself  out,  guess  who’ll  be  left  holding  the  water  bag.  That’s 
right,  Gunga  Din,  you!  Assuming  that  you’re  not  selected 
to  be  the  sacrificial  goat,  you’ll  be  expected  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  once  again  explain  to  the  powers-that-be  that 
competitive  differentiation  comes  from  systems  that  provide 
a  unique  advantage — not  from  systems  that  everyone  else 
and  their  brother  have  access  to. 

Just  in  case  you’ve  been  living  in  a  cave  these  past  few 
months,  allow  me  to  give  you  a  short  primer  on  ASPs  and 
debunk  a  few  of  the  more  outrageous  claims.  Everything  you 
need  to  know  about  what  an  ASP  is  can  be  summed  up  in  two 
words:  service  bureau!  Yup,  that’s  it.  The  technology  to  do 
what  an  ASP  does  has  been  around  and  available  since  the  ’60s, 
except  that  ASPs  in  their  current  form  are  not  likely  to  work 
nearly  as  well  as  service  bureaus  did  40  years  ago  (more  on  that 
later).  Service  bureaus  weren’t  a  big  idea  back  then  or  in  the 
’70s  or  ’80s  or  ’90s,  but  now,  magically,  they  are. 

The  excitement  is  being  generated  by  software  companies 
looking  for  new  ways  to  sell  licenses,  cheered  on  by  venture 
capital  groups  looking  for  new  IPO  opportunities,  and  aided 
and  abetted  by  journalists  looking  for  something  new  to  write 
about.  The  juju  here  is  the  Internet.  Beyond  that,  I  don’t  know 
what  the  hell  the  excitement’s  about. 

Among  the  more  interesting  claims  being  made  about  the 
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virtues  of  ASPs  is  that  instead  of  paying  a  lot  of  money  up 
front  for  software  that  will  soon  be  obsolete,  companies  may 
opt  instead  to  pay  a  monthly  fee  to  rent  applications  and  have 
them  run  from  a  central  location. 

To  begin  with,  when  was  renting  anything  ever  cheaper  in 
the  medium  term  or  long  term  than  buying?  The  fact  is,  what 
is  being  characterized  as  an  ASP  offering  by  companies  such 
as  Oracle,  PeopleSoft,  SAP  and  Siebel  is  nothing  more  than 
the  same  old  software  licensing  deal,  except  that  the  license 
price  (plus  interest)  is  divided  by  the  number  of  months  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  to  use  the  software.  Then  the  customer  is  expected 
to  hire  an  operations  service  provider  (OSP)  or  the  vendor 
itself  to  manage  and  support  the  applications  on  a  back-end 
Internet  server.  Even  PeopleSoft  admits  that  this  is  nothing 
more  than  a  financing  arrangement.  So,  you  can  either  buy  a 
license  up  front — which,  in  most  cases,  gives  you  perpetual 
rights — or  you  can  rent  it  and  have  no  rights  to  use  it  after  the 
rental  period.  Sound  good? 

This  same  justification  is  being  used  for  hardware.  Instead  of 
paying  a  lot  of  money  up  front  for  servers  that  will  be  obso¬ 
lete  in  three  years,  you  can  instead  pay  a  monthly  fee  and  have 
it  all  taken  care  of  for  you. 

Huh?  Whether  purchased  and  amortized,  leased  from  the 
manufacturer  or  third  party,  or  rented  from  an  ASP,  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  annual  costs  to  your  company  won’t  vary  by  more 
than  a  few  percent.  That’s  because  servers  become  obsolete 
for  different  companies  at  different  rates  depending  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  those  rates  of  obsolescence  are  unaffected  by 
the  financing  scheme  you  employ.  But,  just  like  software,  buy¬ 
ing  and  amortizing  hardware  means  that  you  own  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  can  often  use  it  for  free,  so  to  speak,  for  many  years 
after  it’s  fully  depreciated. 

ASP  proponents  point  out  that  customers  will  no  longer 
need  to  shell  out  huge  sums  of  money  to  software  integra¬ 
tors  like  IBM  Global  Services  and  Andersen  Consulting,  and 
spend  more  than  a  year  trying  to  install  these  complicated 
ERP  systems,  because  the  software  is  already  up  and  run¬ 
ning.  All  you  need  to  do  is  “patch  in”  via  the  Web  and  pay 
a  subscription  fee. 

This  exceptional  piece  of  nonsense  completely  overlooks 
the  fact  that,  by  far,  most  of  the  costs  and  aggravation  of  imple¬ 
menting  ERP  software  are  incurred  in  the  process  of  converting 
data,  modifying  internal  processes,  training  users  and  migrat¬ 
ing.  These  activities  will  occur  regardless  of  whether  an  ASP  is 
involved  or  not.  Furthermore,  these  are  the  points  at  which 
most  ERP  implementations  fail.  Do  you  suppose  the  ASP  will 
let  you  out  of  the  contract  if  your  implementation  doesn’t  hap¬ 
pen  on  schedule? 

These  other  objections  aside,  “patching”  into  the  Web  to 
access  applications  seems  like  the  ultimate  deal  breaker.  To  see 


IF  YOU  DON’T  GIVE  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 
TIMELY,  ACCURATE  CONTENT  TODAY, 

THEY  WON’T  BE  CUSTOMERS  TOMORROW. 


On  the  Internet,  your  ability  to  create  and  manage  content  determines  how  relevant  it  will  be  to  customers.  Only 
Openpages  allows  you  to  manage  content  end-to-end  in  a  single  solution.  Our  content  management  software  puts 
content  creators  closer  to  customers.  And  it  allows  you  to  deliver  content  to  any  channel,  anytime.  So  you  can 
develop  more  real-time  dialogue  with  your  customers.  Visit  openpages.com/cio  for  a  free  demo  today.  Because  if  you 
don’t  offer  your  customers  fresh  content,  the  competition  will  have  you  for  lunch. 

R.i  openpages 

Managing  content.  Delivering  customers. 


openpages. com 
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what  I  mean,  log  on  to  the  Internet  and  go  to  Amazon.com. 
Now,  pretending  that  you’re  an  order  taker  for  your  company’s 
sales  department,  call  up  a  friend  and  take  an  order  for  a  book. 
Granted,  the  screens  are  not  optimized  for  call-center  order 
entry,  but  just  the  propagation  delays  between  screens  ought 
to  scare  the  pants  off  anyone  interested  in  productivity  and 
customer  satisfaction. 

ack  in  the  ’60s  and  early  ’70s,  IBM  and  industry 
experts  were  predicting  that  in  the  entire  country  there 
would  be  a  dozen  or  so  mega  data-processing  centers 
that  every  small  and  midsize  business  would  access  to  help 
them  run  their  operations.  And  during  those  early  years,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seemed  to  be  going  in  that  direction.  The  problem  for 
the  midsize  businesses  that  headed  down  this  path  was  that 
they  were  required,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  to  strictly  adapt  to 
the  demands  of  the  software. 

Then,  in  the  mid-  and  late  ’70s  along  came  minicomputers 
manufactured  by  companies  like  Alpha  Micro,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment,  MAI  and  Qantel  Technologies.  At  that  point,  the  mega 
data-processing  center  concept  was  finished,  not  because  the 
minicomputers  were  cheap,  but  because  they  were  affordable. 
These  highly  adaptable  machines  allowed  small  and  midsize 


businesses  to  run  the  software  instead  of  having  the  software 
run  them.  Even  in  those  early  days,  there  were  visionaries  out 
there  who  realized  that  creative,  unique,  custom-developed 
applications  could  help  them  drive  their  productivity  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service  well  ahead  of  their  competition. 

PCs  and  client/server  networks  have  replaced  the  minis,  but 
the  promise  of  competitive  differentiation  through  systems 
remains  the  same. 

So  here  we  are  again,  at  that  proverbial  fork  in  the  road. 
Do  you  entrust  this  precious  resource  to  your  most  talented 
employees,  those  who  have  an  emotional  and  financial  stake 
in  the  business,  or  do  you  turn  it  over  to  the  same  characters 
who  have  broken  so  many  promises  before,  those  who  have 
no  real  interest  in  your  success  beyond  your  ability  to  pay 
their  invoice? 

Professor  Donworth  would  say  that  doing  so  would  make 
you  nothing  more  than  a  tool  of  your  tools.  The  professor 
always  did  have  a  way  with  words.  BE] 


What  do  you  think  of  ASPs?  Send  your  opinion  to  confidential@cio.com. 
Anonymous  has  been  a  CIO  at  household  name  companies  for  more 
than  12  years. 
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Systems  Management  Hierarchy 


Prioritize 
IT  Needs 

BY  GLYN  MEEK 

MANY  BUSINESSPEOPLE  are  familiar  with  Abraham  Maslow’s  vaunted 
hierarchy  of  needs.  I  propose  a  similar  philosophy  in  regard 
to  systems  management. 

Maslow’s  primary  observation  was  that  some  human  needs 
take  precedence  over  others.  For  example,  if  you’re  thirsty  and 
hungry,  your  instinct  is  to  satisfy  thirst  before  satisfying  hunger. 
Likewise,  if  you’re  thirsty,  but  you’re  being  choked,  your 
instinct  is  to  breathe  first,  then  get  a  drink  of  water. 

Maslow  grouped  these  needs  into  five  layers:  physiological, 
safety,  belonging,  self-esteem  and  self-actualization.  His  prem¬ 
ise  is  that  human  needs  progress  through  the  hierarchy  and, 
as  needs  are  met  at  one  layer,  we  seek  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  next  higher  level. 

What  does  Maslow  have  to  do  with  systems  management? 
Quite  a  lot,  actually. 

Let’s  assume  that  systems  management  is  less  complex  than 
the  human  psyche.  This  may  seem  a  stretch  for  those  who  deal 
with  the  vagaries  of  mixing  four  flavors  of  Unix  on  200  servers 
with  5,000  PCs  running  Windows  98.  But  go  with  me  on  this. 

So  instead  of  five  layers,  I  propose  a  three-layer  hierarchy 


of  systems-management  needs:  knowledge  and  control,  internal 
policies  and  procedures,  and  continuous  improvement. 

It’s  important  to  examine  how  each  layer  relates  to  the  oth¬ 
ers.  For  example,  an  organization  may  have  satisfied  the  need 
for  knowledge  and  control  of  its  resources.  Yet  without  the 
internal  policies  and  procedures  to  fully  utilize  this  knowledge, 
the  IT  staff  may  still  feel  exhausted  at  the  end  of  each  day,  and 
not  perceive  how  their  knowledge  and  control  has  any  posi¬ 
tive  effect  on  their  company’s  core  business. 


Knowledge  and  Control 

Keeping  today’s  complex  client/server  networks  running  grows 
progressively  more  difficult  with  the  proliferation  of  new  hard¬ 
ware  and  software.  Before  any  IT  department  attempts  to  man¬ 
age  its  resources,  staffers  need  knowledge  of  the  equipment 
for  which  they  are  responsible. 
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We  provide 
real  world,  real  time 
software  management 
solutions  that  Cognify  your 
system.  We  help  you  deter¬ 
mine  where  you  are,  where 
you’re  going,  and  how  to 
get  there -so  you  can  build 
synchronicity  between  your 
business  management  and 
functional  systems. 


Software  Management 

Real  World.  Real  Time. 


To  Cognify  is  to  Take  Control.  Test  driwe  our  products 
at  lA/ww.  cognet.com  or  call  'l-888-COCIMET'l 
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Systems  management  faces  daily  basic  questions.  How  many 
PCs  are  in  my  site?  How  many  have  copies  of  Microsoft  Word 
loaded?  How  many  don’t  have  virus-scanning  software 
loaded?  These  are  typical  knowledge-related  issues. 

Then  there  are  control-related  issues  such  as  calls  to  IT  sup¬ 
port.  Help  requests  arrive  from  across  the  organization,  and  the 
need  to  track  and  control  them  is  fundamental. 

IT  departments  should  also  check  for  outbreaks  of  computer 
viruses,  managing  the  source  and  proliferation  of  these  through 
their  networks. 

Once  the  fundamentals  are  covered,  there  are  additional 
needs  to  meet  depending  upon  your  environment  and  the  size 
of  your  budget:  software  distribution;  website  monitoring  and 


analysis;  backup  and  restoration  (servers  and  clients);  enhanced 
system  monitoring  and  system  performance  statistical  analysis. 

With  the  basics  covered,  it’s  time  to  move  to  the  next  layer. 

Policies  and  Procedures 

IT  might  know  how  many  PCs  its  company  has  or  that  90 
percent  of  the  virus  outbreaks  originated  from  Jane’s  PC  in 
accounting,  but  of  what  use  is  this  knowledge? 

Establishing  internal  policies  and  procedures  is  the  next  step. 
It’s  important  to  remember  that  a  systems-management  policy 
designed  for  a  50,000-node  Fortune  500  company,  tuned  by 
expensive  Big  Five  consultants  and  passed  down  like  an  Eastern 
mystic’s  teachings  may  be  ill-suited  for  your  organization  of  300 
PCs  and  10  servers.  You  need  practices  that  are  optimized  for 
your  environment  because  implementing  a  practice  designed 
for  another  environment  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 

When  you’re  knowledgeable  about  your  operation’s  equip¬ 
ment,  it’s  possible  to  specify  purchasing  and  support  policies  to 
standardize  as  much  as  possible.  You  can  standardize  on  ven¬ 
dors,  platforms  and  applications.  One  reason  Southwest  Air¬ 
lines  is  so  successful  is  that  they  standardized  on  the  Boeing 
737  airplane  for  all  flight  operations,  tremendously  reducing 
spare  parts  inventory,  employee  training  and  repair  schedules. 

Controlling  viruses  within  the  organization  calls  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  e-mail  policies  agreeable  to  everyone — a  nontrivial 
task  the  first  time  you  introduce  them.  Procedures  for  receiv¬ 
ing  e-mail  attachments  or  FTP  downloads  are  easily  imple¬ 
mented  and  adhered  to  by  all — once  you  know  where  files 
come  from  and  are  stored.  Procedures  for  educating  users 
about  new  viruses  increase  awareness  of  associated  problems, 


heading  off  outbreaks  before  they  start. 

With  help-desk  tools  deployed,  introducing  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  problem  reporting  and  tracking  significantly  speeds 
up  their  resolution.  Additionally,  problem-trend  analysis  high¬ 
lights  system  bottlenecks  and  can  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
procedures  to  minimize  them. 

When  you’ve  satisfied  the  need  for  policies  and  procedures, 
it’s  time  to  address  day-to-day  operations. 

Continuous  Improvement 

Your  systems  management  operation  now  runs  smoothly.  You 
are  out  of  fire-fighting  mode  and  are  no  longer  perceived  as 
overhead.  Your  staff  still  works  long  hours,  though,  and  much  of 
what  you  do  is  still  reactive.  What  you  need  now 
is  to  increase  your  value  to  the  corporation  and 
the  job  satisfaction  of  your  staff.  It’s  time  to 
introduce  continuous  improvement  components. 

Even  IT  organizations  that  struggle  for 
knowledge  and  control  plan  a  certain  number 
of  activities.  It  is  only  at  this  layer,  where  the 
appropriate  controls,  knowledge  and  procedures  are  in  place, 
that  planning  becomes  meaningful. 

When  IT  organizations  contract  with  support  services  sup¬ 
pliers,  they  invariably  establish  service-level  agreements  (SLAs) 
that  define  performance  expectations.  Establishing  similar  SLAs 
with  internal  users  helps  define  the  IT  organization  as  a  true  part¬ 
ner  in  the  business.  This  SLA  typically  addresses  performance, 
and  network  and  system  availability.  Additionally,  problem- 
resolution  mechanisms  are  defined,  and  the  help  desk  becomes 
proactive  in  alerting  users  of  problems  and  resolutions. 

In  the  continuous-improvement  layer,  planning  systems  and 
network  capacities  based  upon  current  and  future  requirements 
is  key.  Further,  an  IT  organization  starts  to  manage  total  cost 
of  ownership  of  PC  equipment. 

Without  the  pressure  of  constant  fire  fighting,  the  morale 
of  the  IT  staff  improves,  motivation  increases  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  becomes  signif¬ 
icantly  more  stable  as 
turnover  decreases. 

This  hierarchical  ap¬ 
proach  to  systems  man¬ 
agement  focuses  on  the 
current  needs  of  an  IT 
organization  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Knowledge  and  basic 
control  of  systems  is  the  foundation  to  a  stable  organization, 
and  it  should  be  the  primary  focus  of  IT  departments  struggling 
to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  EH*] 


Glyn  Meek  is  president  and  CEO  of  TriActive,  a  systems  management 
company  based  in  Austin,  Texas. 


Without  the  pressure  of  constant  fire  fighting, 
the  morale  of  the  IT  staff  improves. 


Do  you  have  an  opinion  you 
would  like  to  express?  Let 
Senior  Editor  Megan  Santosus 
know  at  santosus@cio.com. 
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Once  Again,  Ranked  #1 

Performing  Global  Network. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  winner  in  today's  business  world,  rely  on  a  winner. 

Once  again,  SAVVIS'  high-performance  Intelligent  IP  NetworkSM  is  the  #1 
performing  network  in  the  world*  SAVVIS  surpassed  AT&T,  Sprint,  UUNet 
and  Qwest,  as  well  as  32  other  service  providers  for  this  annual  honor.  And 
now  that  we've  added  intelligence  to  our  #1  performing  network,  you  can 
take  advantage  of  an  endless  array  of  choices.  Internet,  Extranet,  Intranet 
and  E-commerce  applications  —  configured  any  way  you  want  —  combined 
into  one  simple  networking  solution  for  your  business.  The  truth  is,  SAVVIS 

earned  the  winner's  cup,  but  the  real  winner  is  you.  £WJ|r  C'  A  \  /  \  /  /  C' 

h  /  V  v  v  I 

Intelligent  IP  Networking  for  Dynamic  Companies”  www.savvis.net/trophy 


<B  2000  SAWIS  Communications.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  property  of  their  respective  owners. 

•According  to  Keynote  Systems,  an  independent  auditor,  as  reported  in  Boardwatch  Magazine's  annual  "Directory  of  Internet  Service  Providers." 
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Sound  Off 

Taking  Sides  on  Critical  Issues 


Can  You 
Take  Them 
with  You? 

BY  MARTHA  HELLER 

YOU’VE  JUST  BEEN  offered  a  position  as  CIO  of  a  profitable  and 
forward-looking  financial  services  company.  The  company 
that  currently  employs  you  has  treated  you  well,  but  this  new 
job  will  give  you  more  authority  (not  to  mention  more  money). 
You  can’t  pass  it  up.  So  you  don’t. 

In  your  new  position,  you  will  need  to  hire  an  IS  director 
and  a  network  administrator,  and  you  can’t  think  of  anyone 
better  than  Julie  and  Bob,  each  of  whom  has  been  working 
for  you  for  more  than  three  years. 

You  signed  a  noncompete  agreement  with  your  old 
employer  that  prohibits  you  from  recruiting  anyone  from  your 
technical  staff  for  a  period  of  one  year.  But  these  two  posi¬ 
tions  are  so  important  to  your  new  venture,  and  the  opportu¬ 
nities  would  be  so  wonderful  for  Julie  and  Bob,  that  you  are 
reluctant  to  leave  them  behind.  Since  the  courts  in  your  state 
tend  to  favor  the  employee  in  most  noncompete  disputes,  you 
are  not  particularly  worried  about  litigation.  What  you  have 
is  an  ethical,  not  a  legal  dilemma. 

Chances  are,  you  are  not  alone.  “Intellectual  competency 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  labor  market  is  so 


tight  that  most  companies  are  using  noncompetes  in  an 
attempt  to  protect  their  intellectual  property  and  training 
dollars,”  says  Boston-based  employment  attorney  James 
F.  Rogers. 

That  same  tight  job  market  has  put  CIOs  in  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  position  of  having  to  choose  between  taking  their 
best  people  with  them  and  getting  off  to  a  great  start,  or  hon¬ 
oring  their  contractual  obligations  and  putting  themselves  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage. 

What  should  you  do?  “My  own  advice  to  a  CIO  who  is 
leaving  a  company  is  not  to  take  people  from  his  or  her  cur¬ 
rent  organization,”  says  Rich  Brennen,  managing  director  of 
the  IT  practice  at  Spencer  Stuart,  an  executive  search  firm.  “If 
by  taking  someone  you  do  damage  to  the  company,  then  it’s 
ethically  wrong.” 

Would  you  listen  to  Brennen’s  advice  and  leave  without  a 
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word  to  Julie  and  Bob  about  the  possibilities  that  could  lie 
ahead  for  them?  Or  would  you  whisper,  “Call  me”  as  you 
walked  past  them  and  out  the  door?  Tell  us  what  you  think. 

Senior  Web  Editor  Martha  Heller  can  be  reached  at 
mheller@cio.com. 

I  THOUGHT  THIS  WAS  A  PARTICULARLY  INTERESTING 
article  because  I  was  faced  with  this  dilemma  just  recently  and 
had  to  make  the  same  hard  decisions.  In  making  those  deci¬ 
sions,  I  decided  to  find  out  what  the  people  in  question  felt 
about  the  opportunities  that  may  or  may  not  lie  ahead. 


Would  You  Take  Them  with  You? 


Want  to  sound  off  on  this  or  other 
topics?  Join  the  ongoing  debates  at 
comment.cio.com. 

When  I  asked  if  they  would  consider  such  new  positions, 
they  said  they  would.  With  that  news,  I  talked  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  existing  company  and  offered  to  work  out  a  tran¬ 
sition  plan  that  would  protect  the  organization.  It  was  dis¬ 
missed  as  unnecessary.  Now  that  three  people  have  left  to  come 
work  for  me,  I  have  been  labeled  the  bad  guy  because  I 
engaged  in  corporate  raiding.  Which  way  to  go? 

BJ  Carter 

CIO 
ValCom 
South  Portland,  Maine 
bcarterl  @maine.  rr.com 

IT  SEEMS  THAT  INTEGRITY  IS  NOT  AS  PREVALENT  THESE 
days  among  leaders.  If  I  signed  a  noncompete  agreement,  then 
I  would  honor  it.  However,  if  my  team  heard  from  another 
source  of  the  openings  and  pursued  them  entirely  of  their  own 
free  will — without  my  intervention — then  I  would  see  no  harm 
in  hiring  them.  It  was  their  choice,  not  mine.  I  honored  my  part 
by  not  fishing  in  their  pond.  It  is  not  my  problem  if  the  fish 
jumped  into  my  boat. 

Chuck  Kingston 

Former  Director  of  IT — Now  Consultant 
PDA  Software  Services 
Overland  Park,  Kan. 
chuckk@pdainc.com 

IF  YOU  HAVE  SIGNED  A  CONTRACT  NOT  TO  TAKE  EMPLOYEES 
with  you,  and  if  you  value  your  personal  integrity,  then  you 
should  honor  your  commitment.  If  you  are  as  good  a  leader  as 


you  think  your  are,  your  best  people  will  follow  on  their  own. 

Andy  Oliver 

Vice  President,  Information  Systems 
The  Staubach  Co. 

Dallas 

aoliver@staubach.com 

I  BELIEVE  THAT  ONE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  SINS  IS  LACK  OF 
integrity.  I  would  not  have  signed  the  document  in  the  first 
place;  but  if  I  had  signed  it,  then  I  would  stick  to  it. 

I  have  taken  staff  with  me,  and  I  have  left  them  behind. 
They  need  to  manage  their  own  career,  and  you  need  to  man¬ 
age  yours.  It  makes  everything  too  easy  to  always  take  your 
staff  with  you.  You  built  a  great  staff  once,  everyone  became 
a  success  and  now  the  challenge  is  to  do  it  again.  Can  you  do 
it  again,  or  did  you  just  get  lucky  the  first  time? 

Ira  McLain 

Vice  President/CIO 
Xicor 

imclain@xicor.  com 

I  HAVE  PEOPLE  WORKING  WITH  ME  WHO  HAVE  “FOLLOWED” 
me  through  three  jobs.  We  work  well  together,  and  I  feel  a 
very  strong  kinship  with  them. 

In  making  a  decision  to  leave  a  company,  I  have  never  held 
anything  from  them  about  the  fact  that  I  was  leaving,  why  I 
was  leaving  and  their  ability  to  move  with  me  if  they  so  choose. 

If  you  are  a  CIO  with  vision  and  a  positive  and  creative 
attitude,  and  your  employees  like  working  for  your  team,  they 
will  make  the  decision  on  their  own  to  join  you  when  the  time 
and  opportunity  is  right. 

Steven  A.  Steinbrecher 

CIO 

County  of  Contra  Costa 
Martinez,  Calif. 
sstei@doit.  co.  contra-costa.ca.  us 

IF  I  SIGNED  SOMETHING  SAYING  I  WOULD  NOT  RECRUIT 
from  my  previous  employer,  then  I  would  not.  However,  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  sign  such  an  agreement.  I  would  leave 
my  options  open  and  would  hire  the  best  person,  regardless 
of  whether  they  were  a  previous  associate  or  not.  My  job  is 
to  hire  the  best  people,  and  as  long  as  I  do  not  agree  to  a  hands 
off  arrangement  from  my  previous  employer  then  there  is  no 
moral  or  ethical  dilemma. 

Keith  A.  Rothe 

CIO 

Twenty  First  Century  Communications 
Columbus,  Ohio 
krothe@tfcci.com 
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Pick  the  wrong  eMarketplace  solution  in  today's  rapidly  changing  B2B  market 
and  your  company  could  be  signing  its  own  death  certificate.  Where  companies 
like  Ariba,  Commerce  One  and  Oracle  force  you  to  fit  your  business  processes 
to  their  packaged  applications,  EC  Cubed  builds  your  eMarketplace  to  meet 
your  unique  business  needs. 

With  ecMarketplace ,SM  we  fuse  our  Net-native  software  platform  with  high-speed 
assembly  and  application  management  services  to  rapidly  deliver  your 
one-of-a-kind,  fully  managed  private  eMarketplace. 

For  an  eMarketplace  application  that  adapts  as 
your  business  evolves,  or  to  receive  our  white 
paper  "Networked  eMarketplaces  for  the  Digital 
Economy,"  call  877-EC-CUBED  or  visit  us  at 
www.eccubed.com/marketplace 
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HAVE  YOU  EVER  HEARD  OF  Shawn  Fanning?  Probably  not.  But 
what  about  Napster,  the  Redwood  City,  Calif.-based  com¬ 
pany  that  gave  Generation  X  the  ability  to  trade  music  files 
from  one  PC  to  another  over  the  Internet?  Loved  by  the 
masses  and  loathed  by  the  powerful — most  notably  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America  and  the  White  House — Mr.  Fanning  and  his 
Napster  cohorts  have  appropriately  turned  the  world  of 
computing  on  its  ear  much  the  same  way  tech  teenagers  led 
by  Marc  Andreessen  did  with  Netscape  in  1994. 

Napster  is  way  cool  and  may  eventually  prove  to  be  ille¬ 
gal.  But  its  legacy  contribution  to  your  world  of  computing 
may  be  putting  the  spotlight  on  a  tried — but  relatively 
unsuccessful — mode  of  computing  called  peer  to  peer  (P2P). 

Andy  Grove,  chairman  of  Intel,  a  company  that  stands  to 
benefit  significantly  if  P2P  catches  on  with  CIOs,  recently 
proclaimed  “the  whole  Internet  could  be  rearchitected  by 
Napster-like  technology.”  That’s  high  praise  from  someone 
who  knows. 

Grove,  in  a  sense,  is  right.  Napster-spawned  P2P  technol¬ 
ogy  could  lead  to  the  next  wave  of  computing.  Or  the  wave 
could  crash.  Go  back  50  years.  Pick  your  platform — main¬ 
frame,  client/server,  Internet,  thin-client.  All  were  based  on 
architectures  featuring  centralized  information  repositories. 

A  P2P  computing  model  has  the  potential  to  replace  that 
model.  So  what  exactly  is  it?  P2P  computing  allows  client 
computers  to  bypass  traditional  database  stores  and 
exchange  data  directly  client  to  client,  hence  peer  to  peer. 
P2P  puts  the  PC  back  at  the  center  of  the  computing  world, 
highlighting  the  need  for  more  powerful  processors  on 


every  desktop.  This  is  why  the  concept  appeals  to  Grove 
(and  probably  to  Bill  Gates  too).  Servers  become  secondary 
components  in  your  network. 

Why  P2P?  Most  desktop  computers  are  very  powerful 
machines.  Yet  up  to  97  percent  of  a  typical  machine’s 
power  is  dormant.  P2P  aims  to  use  that  latent  power  and 
spread  it  around  an  organization  via  agents  that  poll  com¬ 
puters  querying  whether  or  not  they  have  available  pro¬ 
cessing  power  to  do  a  job.  Sounds  logical.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  implement,  control  or  build  securely.  Plus,  most  applica¬ 
tions  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  self-decomposition 
actions  that  P2P  demands. 

In  theory,  the  collective  information  of  the  thousands  of 
corporate  computers  in  your  infrastructure  becomes  your 
competitive  advantage.  An  advantage,  I  may  add,  that  you, 
the  CIO,  will  have  a  very  difficult  time  controlling. 

Proponents  of  P2P  will  tell  you  the  model  results  in  more 
efficient  distribution  of  corporate  information  because 
users  aren’t  tying  up  central  servers  for  information 
requests  and  downloads. 

But  P2P  has  a  dark  side.  P2P  is  essentially  a  socialist 
computing  platform  whose  existence  and  survival  relies 
largely  on  trust.  At  heart  I  am  an  optimist,  but  I  truly  ques¬ 
tion  if  users  can  be  trusted  in  P2P  deployments.  Can  users 
be  trusted  to  securely  transfer  information?  Most  can,  but 
it  only  takes  one  high-profile  security  meltdown  to  bring 
the  P2P  platform  crashing  down  all  around  you. 

On  paper,  P2P  is  cool  and  is  surely  a  way  to  build  up 
your  music  collection.  But  for  CIOs  trying  to  build  secure 
electronic  businesses,  P2P  adds  up  to  one  enormous  and 
unmanageable  headache.  Stay  away  from  it. 
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Reporter’s  Notebook 

When  I  started  writing  my  story  for  this  issue,  I  couldn’t  help  but  feel  a  bit  guilty. 
After  all,  a  famous  rock  band  had  just  placed  me  on  a  list  of  thieves.  I  was  one  of 
more  than  300,000  Napster  users  who  got  the  boot  from  heavy  metal  band 
Metallica.  I  have  to  confess:  I’m  a  Napster  junky,  or  at  least  I  used  to  be.  Right  there, 
with  one  simple  interface,  I  could  find  all  kinds  of  music.  The  fact  that  everything 
was  free  was  great.  The  fact  that  it  was  easily  accessible  was  even  better. 

Then  it  happened.  Just  as  I  finished  downloading  Abba’s  “Waterloo,"  I  was 
faced  with  my  own.  I  had  read  about  Metallica’s  lawsuit  against  Napster,  in  which 
the  band  alleged  that  users  had  downloaded  its  music  illegally.  The  band  threat¬ 
ened  further  legal  action  if  the  fledgling  company  didn’t  boot  those  users  from  the 
system.  I  didn’t  think  it  would  happen  to  me.  Then,  the  next  time  I  logged  on  to  the 
Redwood  City,  Calif-based  Napster,  I  saw  those  fateful  words:  my  user  name, 
followed  by  the  phrase  “Banned  by  Metallica.”  Sure  enough,  mine  was  one  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  IP  addresses  Metallica  had  tracked  as  an  offending 
downloader.  I  was  off  the  system. 

The  experience  got  me  thinking.  Was  I  a  thief?  I  hadn’t  paid  a  dime  for  the 
songs  I  had  downloaded,  but  it  wasn’t  the  free  part  that  mattered  to  me.  It  was  the 
easy  part.  Was  that  so  wrong?  Besides,  everyone,  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  a  few  state  attorneys  general,  has  been  needling  record  companies 
for  unfair  pricing  schemes.  Then  I  remembered  many  former  coworkers  were  also 
Napster  junkies.  Were  they  thieves  too?  What  about  our  employer?  We  were  all 
using  Napster  at  work,  so  was  the  company  responsible  for  whatever  we  were 
doing  wrong?  Anyway,  that’s  what  got  me  thinking  about  my  story  in  this  issue 
(see  “How  Personal  Is  the  Personal  Computer?"  Page  184).  Where  should  compa¬ 
nies  draw  the  line  on  employees  using  technology  for  personal  reasons?  Today,  the 
issue  is  file  sharing.  Tomorrow,  it  could  be  anything. 

-Lee  Pender 
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your  mobile  devices  and  show  you 
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Readin,  Writin  and... 
Data  Warehousing? 
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warehouses  to  manage  student  re¬ 
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The  Power  Behind 
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result  of  effective  planning  and  execu¬ 
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to  building  a  brand  is  garnering  sup¬ 


port  from  your  employees  who  will 
spread  the  word  that  the  product  is 
useful.  CIOs  can  help  make  the  brand 
name  stick  by  implementing  ways  to 
make  the  consumers’  experience  easier 
and  negotiating  better  deals  for  them. 

They  Got  Theirs 

Cash,  stock,  perks  galore.  CIOs  are 
making  more  than  ever.  We’ll  show 
you  current  executive  salary  bench¬ 
marks,  how  to  evaluate  compensation 
packages  and  the  best  methods  to  use 
to  negotiate.  As  expectations  placed 
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viewed  as  key  corporate  officers 
working  closely  with  CEOs,  COOs 
and  CFOs  to  set  and  implement  cor¬ 
porate  strategy.  Read  this  article  to  be 
sure  your  efforts  are  being  rewarded. 

IT  Is  Saving  Lives 

Information  technology  has  been  cred¬ 
ited  with  making  our  lives  easier  and 
helping  us  make  better  use  of  our 
time.  In  the  medical  arena,  it’s  also 
being  used  to  save  lives.  Read  this 
story  to  learn  how  new  technologies 
are  improving  patient  safety  by  catch¬ 
ing  common  medical  errors. 

The  Pressure  Is  On 

Water-industry  executives  have  only 
recently  begun  to  realize  that  they 
need  technology  to  keep  up  with  con¬ 
sumer  demands  and  competition.  See 
how  one  company — after  seven  years 
and  $35  million — progressed  from 
using  a  mainframe-based  system  to 
improving  its  billing  and  collections 
transactions  to  provide  better  cus¬ 
tomer  service. 
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waiting  in  ClO.com's  Reading  Room 
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CIO  Connection 

Tap  into  ClO.com’s  discussion 
forums  and  get  feedback  from 
some  of  the  best-informed  sources 
around— CIO  readers. 
discuss.cio.com 
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Time  Piece 

Technologies  We’ve  Known 
and  Loved 


THE  NAME  seems  tailor-made  for  a  Sein¬ 
feld  bit:  “  What  is  the  deal  with  floppy 
disks?  They’re  not  floppy,  and  they’re  not 
disks!” 

Certainly  the  3.5-inch  colorful  plastic 
squares  that  today  represent  the  majority 
of  floppies  in  circulation  don’t  appear  to  fit 
the  description  implied  by  their  moniker, 
but  the  name  refers  to  what  came  before, 
and  what  still  lies  beneath. 

The  first  floppies  were  flexible  8-inch 
plastic  disks  coated  with  iron  oxide  and 
housed  in  a  protective  jacket  lined  with  a 
fabric  that  would  clean  the  surface  of  the 


disk  as  it  rotated.  Now  obsolete,  they  were 
produced  by  IBM  in  1971  in  response  to  a 
problem  with  its  System  370  computer. 
(The  370’s  operating  instructions  were 
stored  in  semiconductor  memory;  turning 
off  the  machine  erased  the  instructions.) 
The  disk  could  store  about  80,000  bytes, 
and  it  launched  the  era  of  the  personal 
computer. 

As  computers  got  smaller,  so  did  the 
disks.  The  5.25-inch  version  came  along  in 


1976 — its  size  allegedly  inspired  by  a  cock¬ 
tail  napkin  its  developers  came  across  while 
talking  shop  in  a  Boston  bar.  It  has  since 
been  usurped  by  the  3.5-inch  diskette, 
which  Sony  launched  in  1981.  Though 
even  these  are  losing  ground  to  newer  tools 
for  transferring  files  between  machines, 
most  computers  still  include  slots  to  hold 
these  little  items,  a  comfort  to  the  wise  (or 
paranoid)  among  us  who  still  rely  on  them 
to  back  up  our  hard  drives.  -Sara  Shay 
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Virtually 


Since  information  has  become  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  business, 
it’s  even  more  important  to  base  your  information  infrastructure  on  EMC  storage. 
EMC  pioneered  interoperability  testing,  so  you  have  immediate 
and  seamless  connectivity  to  data  throughout  the  entire  enterprise. 

And  when  you  become  EMC  Proven™,  it  tells  everyone  from  customers  to 
investors  that  you  adhere  to  the  best  practices.  Practices  that  mean 


PROVEN 


your  critical  information  is  not  only  safe  and  reliable,  but  also  accessible. 


i 


of  the  world’s  critical  information  lives  on  EMC, 


EMC 


where  information  lives 


Want  to  join  forces  to  become  an  even  stronger  business? 

Contact  us  at  EMC.com/ebusiness 


Does  yours? 
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New  ARCserve  2000  Offers  Serverless  Backup  And  Restore  Plus  Hundreds  Ol  Other  Enhancements. 


It  couldn’t  have  come  at  a  better  time.  With  eBusiness 
storage  needs  typically  doubling  every  1 8  months,  and 
the  growing  demand  for  1 00%  uptime  and  availability 
of  servers,  IT  administrators  are  facing  ever-greater 
challenges. 

New  ARCserve  2000  is  the  answer.  With  serverless 
backup  and  restore,  ARCserve  2000  represents  a  major 
breakthrough  in  data  storage.  With  SAN,  there  are 


many  new  industry-leading  capabilities  like  shared  tape 
libraries  and  high-speed  data  transfer. 

ARCserve  2000  leverages  industry  standards  for 
assured  compatibility  with  high  performance,  ease-of-use, 
and  unprecedented  value.  Just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
new  ARCserve  2000  is  the  best  storage  solution  for  the 
eBusiness  revolution. 

Visit  www.ca.com/arcserve  for  more  information. 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


New  ARCserve* 2000 
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